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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  accepted  the  task  of  editing  the  self- 
written  life  of  Brother  Robert  Samuel 
Duncan,  and  have  now  completed  the  work. 
Brother  R.  E.  McQuie,  in  whose  hands  the 
business  of  publication  rests,  will  ably  and 
conscientiously  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
author  and  the  wish  of  his  surviving  fam- 
ily. The  beautiful  home-life  of  Brother 
Duncan,  and  his  joy  in  the  gospel,  are  fea- 
tures of  the  book  in  which  the  reader  will 

find  delight. 

W.  J.  P. 

Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  April  8,  1910. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Elder  Robert  S.  Duncan,  whose  autobiography  is 
herein  published,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  born  in  the  days  when  Missouri  was  in  her  infancy, 
and  his  environments  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  se- 
curing a  classical  or  collegiate  education.  Notwithstanding 
his  surroundings,  by  close  application  and  untiring  energy, 
he  surmounted  difficulties  and  discouragements,  rose 
above  his  environments,  and  became  a  scholar,  a  theo- 
logian, and  a  historian  of  considerable  note.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  being  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  his  services  were  in  demand  for  the  pastoral 
office.  In  this  capacity  he  occupied  some  of  the  leading 
pulpits  of  Lincoln,  Pike,  Montgomery,  and  Warren  Coun- 
ties, and  proved  to  be  an  efficient  pastor.  During  much  of 
the  time  of  his  pastoral  life,  notwithstanding  his  efficiency 
as  pastor  and  preacher,  Elder  Duncan  was  compelled  to 
do  farm  work  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  support 
his  family. 

In  the  year  1869  he  was  chosen  agent  for  missions,  by 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  served  in  this  capacity  for  about  twenty  years, 
making  a  diligent,  faithful  agent;  and  he  did  much  in  the 
way  of  increasing  in  Baptist  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  sys- 
tematizing that  work  in  Missouri. 

As  an  author,  Brother  Duncan  collected  material  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Missouri  Baptists,  which  is  recognized 
as  being  the  best  history  of  Missouri  Baptists  ever  written. 
Elder  Duncan  also  produced  another  work,  "The  History 
of  (Baptist)  Sunday  Schools,"  a  volume  of  considerable 
merit,  and  one  that  met  with  complimentary  favor  in  Sun- 
day School  circles. 

Elder  Duncan  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Riverside  Scripture  Institute.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  and  he  did  good,  appreciated  work  in  that  capacity. 
When  the  different  chairs  were  established  in  the  Institute, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Her- 
menutics.  His  lectures  before  the  Institute  always  showed 
profound  thought.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  all 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  he  was  always  ready  when 
called  on,  with  a  well-prepared  lecture. 

It  was  the  writer's  happy  privilege  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Elder  Duncan  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years,  having  lived  in  his  home  as  one  of  the  family,  when 
a  young  man.  He  was  to  the  writer  a  father  in  the  min- 
istry; consequently  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  he 
says  that  Elder  Duncan  was  a  true  and  faithful  husband, 
a  loving  father,  and  a  pure-minded,  noble-hearted  Chris- 
tian man. 

On  August  ii,  1908,  the  Bear  Creek  Association  con- 
vened, for  its  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting,  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo.  Elder  Duncan 
preached,  for  his  last  time,  the  annual  sermon,  using  as 
his  text  Matthew  28:18-20.  After  delivering  an  able  and 
appreciated  sermon,  he  was  chosen,  for  the  thirtieth  and 
last  time,  Moderator  of  Bear  Creek  Association.  The 
scene  on  this  occasion  was  impressive.  It  was  a  beautiful 
summer  day,  and  a  large  crowd  was  present.  Members  and 
friends  from  all  the  churches  in  the  Association  were  as- 
sembled. Elder  Duncan's  heart  was  tender.  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  great  love  and  esteem  for  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  Bear  Creek  Association,  and  of  the  hallowed 
memories  of  the  past.  He  said  that,  in  all  probability,  that 
would  be  the  last  year  he  would  serve  them  in  the  capacity 
of  Moderator,  and,  true,  as  the  Spirit  seemed  to  indicate 
to  his  mind,  this  meeting  closed  his  work  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  a  constituent  member,  and  with 
which  he  had  been  closely  identified  for  fifty-five  years; 
having  spent  all  his  life  in  the  bounds  of  Bear  Creek  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  studies,  writings,  sermons  and  secretarial  work  of 
Elder  Duncan,  and  his  steady  advance  in  the  acquisition 
and  utilization  of  knowledge,  have  served  to  give  him  a 
deserved  place  among  men  of  learning  and  rank.  In  all 
this  time  and  work,  he  had  to  bear  his  full  share  of  trials 
and  afflictions;  but  these  failed  to  extort  from  him  a  word 
of  murmuring  complaint,  but  on  the  other  hand  served  to 
develop  and  refine  a  higher  spiritual  life,  clearly  observed 
and  remarked  by  those  who  knew  him  best.     On  the  morn- 
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ing  of  April  21,  1909,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  pneumonia, 
Elder     Robert     Samuel     Duncan,     surrounded     by    loving 
friends  in  his  home  in  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  finished  his 
life   work,   laid   his   armor   by  and   entered   the   house   not 
made    with    hands,    eternal    in    the    heavens.      The    funeral 
services  were  held  April  22,  from  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
conducted  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wiley  J.  Patrick, 
of  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  and  the  various  pastors  of  Mont- 
gomery City,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  loving 
friends,  after  which  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Mont- 
gomery City  Cemetery.    On  August  10,  1909,  the  first  day 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  Bear  Creek  Association,  held  with 
the   Wright   City   Baptist   Church  at  7:30  p.  m.,   the  body 
assembled  in  special  session  and  held  services  in  memory 
of  Elder  Duncan.    The  writer,  who  had  charge  of  the  serv- 
ices,  made   a   brief  statement   in   regard   to   the   character, 
life  and  work  of  Elder  Duncan,  saying  in  part:    "We  are 
here  this  evening  to  hold  memorial  services  for  our  dear 
Brother  Duncan,  who  was  one  of  the  constituent  members 
of  this  body,  and  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  bounds  of 
Bear  Crek  Association.    It  is  very  appropriate  that  we  con- 
vene  here   to   hold   these   services,    in    the    house    where, 
thirty-seven    years    ago,    Elder    Duncan    was    first    elected 
Moderator  of  this  Association."    The  congregation  joined 
in    singing,   "How    Firm   a    Foundation."      Following   this, 
Elder  S.  M.  Brown,  editor  of  "The  Word  and  Way;"  J.  C. 
Armstrong,    Home    and    Foreign     Mission     Secretary,     St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Burnham,  of  Fulton,  Mo.;  F.  M.  Birk- 
head,  J.   S.   Eames,  and  W.   W.   Maupin,   made   short   and 
very   appropriate    addresses,    telling   of   their    high    appre- 
ciation of  Brother  Duncan  as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  as  a  stu- 
dent,  as   a   historian,    as   a   theologian,    and    as    a    beloved 
brother  in  the  Lord.    On  motion  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Elder  R.  S.  Duncan 
this  Association  has  lost  its  oldest  constituent  member,  an 
able,  efficient  Moderator,  a  great  leader,  a  true  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  noble  man  of  God." 

The  close  relationship  that  so  long  existed  between 
the  writer  and  Elder  Duncan,  led  the  family  and  friends 
to  commit  to  him  the  care  of  many  of  the  books,  papers 
and  writings  of  the  deceased.  Among  other  documents 
was  Brother  Duncan's  autobiography.  Being  urged  by 
many  of  the  friends  of  Elder  Duncan  to  have  this  pub- 
lished, and  being  so  generously  assisted  by  so  many  of 
the   friends,   especially   Dr.   Wiley  J.    Patrick,   of   Bowling 
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Green,  Mo.,  who  kindly  consented  to  edit  the  book,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  have  this  volume  published,  trusting 
it  may  be  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  interest  to  his 
dear  wife  and  children  and  his  many  relatives  and  friends, 
and  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  rhe 
God  whom  Brother  Duncan  loved  so  dearly  and  served 
so  faithfully. 

ROBERT  E.  McQUIE. 


I 


CHAPTER  I. 
STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Story   Briefly  Told — Preliminary. 

WAS  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  on 
April  2J,  1832.  Converted  in  November,  1851, 
and  baptized  the  same  month  and  year  at  Zion  Bap- 
tist Church,  Montgomery  County,  Missouri. 

Married  to  Sarah  Jane  Ervin  of  Lincoln  County 
October  18,  1853. 

Ordained  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  at  Bethlehem 
Church,  Lincoln  County,  August  26,  1855. 

Labored  in  country  pastorates,  and  in  itinerat- 
ing, from  1855  to  1869. 

Was  Missouri  Secretary  (or  agent)  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  from  August,  1869,  to  December,  1889, 
save  a  brief  interval  in  the  seventies. 

Removed  from  Lincoln  County  to  Warren 
County  in  October,  1862.  Was  pastor  of  Union 
Church  (Baptist)  about  eight  years,  and  taught 
school. 

Moved  to  New  Hartford,  Pike  County,  in  1873, 
thence  to  Montgomery  City  in  February,  1877. 
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Published  "The  History  of  Sunday  Schools"  in 
the  year  1876. 

Published  "The  History  of  Missouri  Baptists" 
in  the  year  1882. 

Agent  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  Kentucky,  for  a  period  in  1890. 

Pastor   of    Baptist    Church,     Montgomery     City, 
1894-1896;  two  years  and  three  months. 

Connected  with  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  1891  to  1894. 

Published  "Memorial  Sermon"  in  1904. 

Published  "The  Duncan  Family  Register"  in 
1905. 

Nine  years  Clerk,  and  thirty  years  Moderator 
of  the  Bear  Creek  Baptist  Association,  from  1862 
to  1905. 

Pastor  of  Liberty  Baptist  church,  Montgomery 
County,  Missouri,  from  October,  1901,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1903  ;  two  years.    Last  pastorate. 

From  1903  to  the  present  (1908),  acted  as  oc- 
casional pulpit-supply.  Have  written,  at  intervals, 
articles  for  the  religious  press ;  including  one  serial 
of  eleven  numbers  on  "Election  and  Predestina- 
tion," published  in  "The  Word  and  Way"  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Have  given  also  occasional  lectures  on 
"Hermeneutics"  (Interpretation),  and  other  Scrip- 
ture topics  before  the  Riverside  Scripture  Institute. 

In  1907,  blocked  out  a  rough  draft  of  my  auto- 
biography, or  "The  Story  of  My  Life." 


'    CHAPTER  II. 
MY  STORY  IN  DETAIL. 

Ancestral   History. 

MY  FATHER  was  Lewis  Duncan,  and  my 
mother  was  Harriet  Kinnaird.  Of  their  an- 
cestral history  I  knew  but  little  until  a  few  years 
ago.  The  following  quotation  from  my  former 
work,  "The  Duncan  Family  Register,"  will  place 
this  matter  in  its  true  light : 

"Not  until  this  Register  was  inaugurated  and 
fairly  under  way,  could  it  have  been  said  that  the  heirs 
of  Lewis  Duncan  had  more  than  the  most  meager 
knowledge  of  their  ancestry  beyond  James  Duncan, 
his  father.  But  by  the  providential  aid  and  the  very 
great  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Grimsley,  of 
Culpepper,  Va. — a  man  who  closely  observes  passing 
events,  and  who  has  access  to  the  records  of  his  state 
— valuable  information  of  several  generations  has  been 
secured,  of  which  the  Western  wing  of  the  family  was 
not  in  possession   hitherto." 

Judge  Grimsley  says : 

"From  an  examination  of  the  records  here,  I  find 
that  from  1750  to  1790,  there  lived  in  Culpeper  County 
four  large  families  by  the  name  of  Duncan;  that  of 
William,  and  of  Charles,  of  James,  and  of  Robert. 
Tradition  in  some  branches  of  the  family  has  it  that 
they  were  Scotchmen  and  brothers;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  correct.  They  were  people  of  more  than 
ordinary  education.    I  notice  that  all  deeds  and  wills 
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made  by  them  were  signed  by  their  own  hands,  both 
male  and  female,  which  was  not  at  all  common  in 
those  early  days." 

The  children  of  William  Duncan,  above  named, 
were  seven,  one  of  whom  was  William,  Jr.  Judge 
Grimsley  continues : 

"Now,  of  the  second  generation,  William  Duncan 
(the  son  of  the  first  William),  who  married  Rose  Nor- 
man, died  about  1788,  and  left  the  following  children: 
William,  Benjamin,  Frederick,  James,  and  Elizabeth. 
This  James  Duncan  died  about  1814,  and  left  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Lewis,  Marshall,  James,  Lucy, 
William,  Hiram,  and  John.  This  Lewis  Duncan,  I  pre- 
sume, is  your  father.  He  was  married  in  1827  to  Har- 
riet Kinnaird  by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Broadus,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister of  great  talents,  learning  and  influence  in  the 
community."    (Duncan  Family  Register,  pp.  6  and  7.) 

This  Lewis  Duncan,  the  son  of  James  Duncan, 
who  was  the  son  of  William  Duncan,  Jr.,  who  was 
the  son  of  William  Duncan,  Sr.,  of  1750,  was  my 
father,  for  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Kinnaird  in 
1827  by  WTm.  F.  Broadus,  as  attested  by  the  entry 
in  the  "Old  Family  Bible,"  agreeing  perfectly  with 
the  records  at  Culpeper,  Va. 

Judge  Grimsley  further  says :  "All  the  Dun- 
cans of  the  olden  time  were  farmers  or  planters, 
and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  continues  to 
be  the  leading  employment  of  the  family.  And  they 
are  remarkably  good  farmers,  too.  I  have  never 
known  one  to  be  an  indolent,  thriftless  man."  (Reg- 
ister, p.  8.)  This  characteristic,  as  a  rule,  holds 
good  with  the  family  to  this  day. 

Duncan  is  a  Scotch  name,  and  William  and 
John  are  family  names  in  every  generation.    Couple 
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with  this  paragraph  the  following  note  of  special 

interest : 

"In  an  early  day,  two  brothers  named  respectively 
John  and  George  Duncan,  emigrated  from  Scotland 
to  the  United  States.  John  settled  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  (then  a  Province),  and  George  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  these  two  men  it  is  believed  that  all, 
by  this  name,  in  the  United  States,  have  descended." 
(History  of  Missouri  Baptists,  p.  576.) 

The  matter  of  names,  as  indicated  above,  con- 
firms the  view  taken  herein,  of  my  ancestral  history 
along  the  paternal  line. 

My  maternal  ancestry  were  honorable  Virginia 
planters,  some  of  whom  were  wealthy  for  that  day 
and  time.  My  mother  was  a  Kinnaird.  They  were 
Scotch  people.  The  spelling  of  the  name  is  Scotch. 
The  English  spell  it  Kennard.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  Kinnaird,  a  well  to  do  planter  of  the 
"Old  Dominion."  He  was  three  times  married  and 
had  a  large  family.  Harriet,  my  mother,  was  a  third 
daughter  of  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  Lampkin. 

David  Kinnaird,  the  father  of  my  mother,  was 
the  son  of  William  Kinnaird,  a  Scotchman.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1776, 
David  was  a  youth  of  10  or  12  years.  He  grew  up 
in  Virginia,  married  there,  and  died  in  1840,  leaving 
a  handsome  estate  to  his  numerous  posterity.  He 
was  generous  in  word  and  in  deed. 

The  late  Dr.  Hiram  K.  Jones  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  an  eminent  philosopher,  was  a  grandson  of 
David  Kinnaird,  he  being  a  son  of  Mildred  Kinnaird, 
and  she  being  the  third  daughter  of  David  Kin- 
naird. 
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I  wish  now  to  speak  more  directly  of  my  par- 
ents. Lewis  Duncan,  my  father,  and  Harriet  Kin- 
naird.  my  mother,  were  born,  grew  up  and  married 
in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia.  One  year  after  their 
marriage,  in  1827,  they  removed  to  the  new  State 
of  Missouri ;  and  settled,  lived  and  died  in  Lincoln 
County.  They  raised  a  family  of  eleven  children 
(no  more  were  born  to  them)  ;  all  to  maturity,  and 
all  became  heads  of  families.  This  seems  indeed  a 
remarkable  case.  I  was  the  third  child  in  the  fam- 
ily. 

Lewis  Duncan,  a  son  of  James  Duncan  and 
Dorcas  Butler  of  Virginia,  was  born  March  1,  1806. 
His  mother,  of  English  parentage,  was  a  daughter 
of  Spencer  Butler  of  Old  Culpeper  County.  By  the 
death  of  my  grandfather,  James  Duncan,  in  1814, 
she  was  made  a  widow  and  so  remained  until  her 
death  about  1850.  She  was  then  an  old  woman — 
from  75  to  80  years — the  only  one  of  my  grand- 
parents I  had  ever  seen.  Well  do  I  remember  her 
and  the  events  of  her  death  in  our  home,  where  she 
had  lived  for  some  years. 

In  an  early  day,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Broadus  con- 
ducted a  high  school,  called  the  Mount  Salem  Acad- 
emy, nearby  the  Duncan  home  in  Virginia.  At  this 
school  Lewis  Duncan  received  his  education.  He 
was  a  good  English  scholar.  He  taught  school  one 
or  more  years  in  Virginia.  His  marriage  with  Har- 
riet Kinnaird  occurred  September  11,  1827,  and  the 
following  spring  he  was  converted  and  became  a 
member  of  the  historic  Gourdvine  Baptist  Church, 
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planted  in  1791,  and  still  existent.  (Semple's  Hist. 
Va.  Baptists,  174.)  His  first  ten  years  in  Missouri 
were  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  the  school  room,  as 
teacher.  In  1838  he  entered  the  Baptist  ministry, 
continuing  until  his  death  in  1872.  He  was  a  life- 
long student ;  self-trained  in  systematic  thought, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  failed  to  master  his  subject.  He 
was  emphatically  a  "thinker."  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  a 
leading  philosopher  of  his  day,  when  on  a  visit  to 
his  home  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  some  ten  years  after 
my  father's  death,  said  to  me : 

"In  my  younger  days,  I  never  passed  in  reach 
of  your  father's  home  without  calling  to  see  him  and 
spending  a  day  or  so  in  conversation.  My  first  im- 
pressions of  how  to  study  a  subject  I  got  from  him. 
He  always  sought  for  the  foundation  of  things."  A 
great  compliment,  and,  in  my  judgment,  richly 
merited. 

Lewis  Duncan  was  what  I  should  now  call  a 
true  and  genuine  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  "fed 
the  people"  with  the  nourishing,  living  truth  of 
Jehovah.  There  was  no  superfluity,  no  schemes,  no 
clap-trap. 

In  the  real  elements  of  true  greatness,  and  emi- 
nence in  Christian  character,  the  name  of  Lewis 
Duncan  stands  prem-eminent,  as  I  view  it,  in  the 
galaxy  of  good  men. 

His  active  ministry  covered  a  period  of  some- 
thing over  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  deliberate,  never  ranted 
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nor  beat  the  book,  nor  stamped  the  floor,  but  "rea- 
soned out  of  the  Scriptures."  He  fed,  he  edified. 
He  was  a  builder,  a  "workman  that  needed  not  to 
be  ashamed,"  and  "rightly  divided  the  word  of 
truth."  His  sermons  were  always  methodical  and 
well  studied.  He  was  once  the  pastor  of  Fanny 
Xowlin,  eldest  daughter  of  Elder  D.  W.  Nowlin. 
Many  years  ago  she  said  to  me :  "When  I  was  a 
young  Christian  I  sat  under  the  ministry  of  Brother 
Duncan,  your  father,  and  it  was  my  delight.  His 
sermons  fed  me."  Another  well  merited  compli- 
ment. 

Quoting  again  from  the  "Family  Register:" 

"In  the  home  his  light  shone  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness. His  was  an  ideal  Christian  home.  From  my 
earliest  recollection  the  family  altar  had  a  place  there- 
in. Family  worship — morning  and  night — consisted 
of  a  Bible  lesson,  a  song,  and  a  prayer.  Nor  has  the 
memory  of  those  sacred  old  songs  ever  yet  been  ef- 
faced.   I  call  to  mind  these  lines  now: 

"  'The  day  is  past  and  gone; 

'Tis  religion  that  can  give.'  " 

The  fruit  of  such  a  Christian  home  could  not 
fail  to  be  good.  In  that  home  it  did  not  fail.  Each 
of  the  eleven  children  who  grew  up  therein  became 
a  Christian.  It  was  a  good  home  to  grow  up  in. 
Children  never  had  a.  better  one ;  though  some  of 
us  did  not  then  know  it,  and  even  if  we  did  some- 
times go  to  sleep  when  father  prayed.  Ever  blessed 
be  his  memory.  For  consecrated  Godly  parents  and 
a  Christian  home,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord." 

The  following  sketch  of  my  mother  is  culled 
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and   quoted   from   the   "Duncan   Family   Register," 
pp.  19-22 : 

Harriet  Kinnaird,  the  third  of  David  Kinnaird's 
second  set  of  children,  became  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Duncan.  She  was  born  in  what  was  then  Culpeper 
(Rappahannock)  County,  Virginia,  October  12, 
1806.  At  17  years  of  age  (in  1823)  she  became  a 
Christian ;  was  baptized  by  James  Garnet,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Gourd  Vine  Baptist  Church, 
near  her  home.  This  church  bears  date  of  1791, 
and  has  long  been  a  landmark  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
For  its  first  seventy-two  years,  the  church  had  only 
three  pastors,  viz.,  John  Picket,  William  Mason, 
and  James  Garnet,  whose  pastoral  period  was  fifty 
years. 

The  marriage  of  Harriet  Kinnaird  to  Lewis 
Duncan  occurred  September  II,  1827,  nine  months 
and  fourteen  days  after  which  baby  Frank  was  born. 
She  was  a  fruitbul  vine.  In  fact,  her's  was  a  re- 
markable life — phenomenal  almost — becoming  in 
the  end  the  instrument  of  natural  life  to  eleven 
human  beings,  and  these  have  now  (1908)  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  eleven.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  her  eleven  children  all  lived 
to  maturity,  married  and  had  a  posterity. 

In  Her  Home. — Indulge  me,  while  I  tell  you 
more  about  my  mother  and  my  boyhood  home. 
Harriet  Duncan  was  a  model  woman.  As  a  wife, 
a  help  meet.  As  a  mother,  "a  keeper  at  home." 
(Titus  2:5.)  Her  husband  trusted  and  her  children 
loved  her.     She  was  queen  of  her  home.    "Indus- 
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trious,  economical,  domestic ;  yet  in  the  social  circle 
cheerful,  bright,  entertaining.  Not  given  to  melan- 
choly.  The  life  of  the  home,  genial,  hospitable." 

In  that  day,  for  the  most  part,  the  clothing  was 
manufactured  in  the  home.  "She  was  equipped  for 
this  purpose,  with  spinning-wheel,  the  flax-wheel, 
the  hackle,  the  reel,  the  loom.  She  spun  the  wool, 
the  cotton,  and  the  flax;  then  wove  the  cloth  and 
garments  for  old  and  for  young.  Knit  socks  and 
stockings  for  the  feet,  and  gloves  and  mittens  for 
the  hands.  Made  bed-ticks,  sheets,  table-cloths,  and 
towels,  from  flax  raised  on  the  farm.  She  made  but- 
ter and  cheese  for  the  table;  raised  poultry,  such  as 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  geese,  for  both  table  and  mar- 
ket. From  the  geese  she  also  made  her  feather  beds. 
Her's  was  a  homemade  home.  To  do  all  this  re- 
quired strength,  industry,  energy,  all  of  which  she 
pre-eminently  possessed." 

For  much  of  her  married  life  she  lived  in  a  log- 
house — call  it  a  log  cabin — but  her  home  was  well 
kept,  neat  and  clean.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Asher,  of 
Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  my  mother's  oldest  sister, 
thus  wrote  me,  in  1903,  concerning  my  parents — 
Lewis  and  Harriet  Duncan : 

"I  remember  your  father  and  mother  well,  al- 
though I  was  only  a  child  when  they  stopped  at  my 
father's  in  Kentucky,  going  from  Virginia  to  Mis- 
souri. I  was  particularly  impressed  by  your 
mother's  neatness.  She  had  only  the  one  child,  a 
little  boy,  and  how  very  careful  she  was  with  him. 
I   remember  the   little   homemade   cotton   dress   as 
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well  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  My  mother  had  colored 
people,  and  of  course  they  did  the  washing,  but 
your  mother  would  not  trust  her's  to  them.  She 
said  they  would  fade  the  clothes,  so  she  did  it  her- 
self/' The  foregoing  handsomely  illustrates  two 
prominent  features  of  my  mother's  character — per- 
sonal neatness  and  independence. 

She  had  a  charming  voice,  rich  and  full  of  mel- 
ody. A  sweet  singer  was  she — one  of  the  sweetest 
I  ever  heard.  She  easily  led  in  song  at  church.  It 
was  common  in  the  home,  to  hear  her  sweet  voice 
in  song,  while  at  her  work,  and  always  at  the  hour 
of  "Family  Worship."  She  was  gifted  in  song. 
Father  sang  well,  but  mother  easily  excelled  him. 
She  had  a  sweet,  strong  voice.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "dinner  horn,"  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  us  to  dinner  from  the  remote  part  of  the 
farm.   Her's  was  a  remarkable  voice. 

But  her  life-work  on  earth  is  done,  and  well 
done.  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  loved  his 
mother,  and  loves  her  memory  still.  But  her  pil- 
grimage ended.  Soon  after  passing  her  forty-fifth 
year  she  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1852,  at  the  age  of  45  years,  4  months  and 
12  days.  We  buried  her  in  the  graveyard  on  the 
hill  at  the  "Old  Home." 

Lewis  Duncan  died  on  Sunday,  December  15, 
1872,  and  we  buried  him  by  the  side  of  her  whom  he 
loved,  wooed,  and  married  forty-five  years  before. 


CHAPTER  III. 
EARLY   LIFE. 

Birth  and  Childhood — The  Country  Home — The  Lucifer 
Match — Customs  on  the  Farm — School  Days — The 
"Hickory  Bark  Light" — The  Lyceum — Boyhood  Pas- 
times— Woman's  Work — The  "House-Boy — Learning 
a  Trade — "Hog-Killing" — "Prices" — How  We  Lived. 
Accidents — Incidents — The    "Sickly-Season." 

IN  THE  former  chapter  I  have  briefly  sketched 
my  ancestral  history,  that  it  might  appear  from 
whom  I  descended,  and  what  opportunities  I  may 
have  had  from  my  ancestry  immediate  or  remote. 
This  seems,  justly,  to  be  due  to  them  and  to  myself 
as  well.  This  view  of  the  matter  is,  assuredly,  the 
correct  one  if  indeed  it  be  true  that  a  man's  educa- 
tion begins  a  hundred  or  more  years  before  he  is 
born. 

The  records  in  the  "Old  Family  Bible"  show 
that  I  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of  April  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two.  (1832).  It  is 
one  of  the  events  of  my  life  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing, personally,  although  I  was  present  when  it  oc- 
curred. 

I  knew  very  little  of  the  world  beyond  what 
a  secluded  farmer  boy  would  learn  in  that  early 
day,  up  to  the  age  of  20  years.  Many  incidents, 
however,  of  my  very  early  years  in  the  home,  I 
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can  now  recollect  vividly,  some  of  which  occurred 
when  I  was  certainly  no  more  than  4  or  5  years  old. 
That  was  years  before  the  Lucifer  match  was  in 
evidence  in  the  rural  districts.  We  sometimes  would 
let  the  fire  "go  out,"  especially  in  the  summer  time. 
I  remember  well  going,  not  infrequently,  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  after  fire,  when  a  small  boy.  The  cus- 
tom was  to  put  a  large  live  coal  of  fire  between  two 
slips  of  strong  board,  then  make  tracks  for  home, 
a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  thus 
rekindle  the  fire  which  had  "gone  out." 

When  a  boy  of  about  5  or  6  years,  while  on  a 
visit  to  my  uncle,  Thomas  Mann,  I  was  put  upon  a 
strange  horse,  alone,  which  shied  a  little  and  I  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  hurt  produced  a  hernia  on  my 
left  side,  from  which  at  times  I  suffered  much  for 
twenty-five  years.  All  stooping  work  augmented 
the  suffering.  A  cure  was  ultimately  effected  by 
wearing  a  truss.  Though  seventy  years  have 
elapsed,  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  point  out  the 
spot  where  I  fell  from  that  horse  when  a  mere 
child. 

I  call  to  mind  a  very  simple  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  our  home  not  far  from  Troy,  from  which 
father  moved  in  1840.  I  was  a  small  lad.  I  was 
required  to  feed,  prior  to  breakfast,  the  flock  of 
geese.  I  was  much  afraid  of  the  old  ganders,  and 
for  that  reason  adopted  the  following  plan  :  I  shelled 
the  corn  in  the  kitchen  where  mother  was  getting 
breakfast,  then  took  my  pan  of  corn  and  made  my 
way  to  a  large  flat  stump  some  twenty  or  thirty 
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yards  from  the  front  yard  gate,  mounted  said  stump 
and  called  my  geese — goo-see !  goo-see ! !  and  they 
would  come  running,  flying,  and  squawking.  I  was 
careful  to  throw  the  corn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stump  from  the  yard  gate ;  and  while  they  were  busy 
eating  their  corn,  I  jumped  down  and  ran  to  the 
house,  and  thus  I  eluded  the  old  ganders,  for  some- 
times they  would  bite  fearfully.  However,  although 
only  a  child,  I  was  smarter  than  a  goose.  This 
event  of  my  life,  in  its  details,  is  as  plain  to  me  as 
if  it  had  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

On  the  Farm. 

My  father  raised  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
flax  and  hay  on  the  farm ;  and  mother  raised  chick- 
ens, and  geese,  and  made  butter  and  cheese;  bed- 
ding and  clothing  for  the  family,  while  she  nursed 
through  childhood  eleven  children.  Father,  too, 
was  busy  five  days  in  the  week  with  the  boys  in 
ourdoor  work,  and  went  preaching  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  either  at  some  country  church,  in  a  log 
school  house,  or  (if  in  the  summer)  under  the  trees; 
usually,  in  the  main,  at  his  own  charges.  Thus  we 
lived  in  that  long-ago  day. 

School  Times. 
In  those  early  times,  schooling  was  meager. 
The  first  schools  I  had  any  knowledge  of  were 
called  "Select  schools,"  or  "Subscription  schools," 
with  here  and  there  a  teacher.  Tuition  was  paid  by 
the  patrons  of  the  school,  generally  from  75  cents  to 
a  dollar  a  month  per  scholar;  and  this  paid  the 
teacher.   Later  on  came  the  public  school,  called  the 
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district  school.  These  were  supported  by  the  State, 
and,  as  a  rule,  ran  three  months  in  a  year — in  the 
late  fall  and  winter.  Such  were  our  opportunities 
for  education  when  I  was  a  youth. 

A  School  Incident. 
Prior  to  1840,  (in  1838  I  now  think)  my  father 
kept  a  school  in  an  old  log  cabin — a  former  resi- 
dence— near  his  own  home  three  miles  west  of  Troy. 
The  cabin  had  a  "stick  chimney,"  and  a  large  fire- 
place, seven  or  eight  feet  long.  It  had  split  logs 
and  slabs  for  benches.  It  was  my  first  school.  It 
was  early  fall  and  warm  weather.  The  cabin  was 
crowded.  A  bench  stood  in  front  of  the  big  open 
fireplace,  and  it  was  full  of  boys.  I  was  one  of 
them.  Suddenly  the  rear  legs  of  the  bench  broke 
and  we  all  fell  backward.  I,  nothing  but  a  little 
chap,  lay  sprawling  back  in  that  old  fireplace  and 
waited  for  somebody  to  help  me  up  and  out.  One 
other  boy — almost  grown — had  his  leg  caught  under 
that  heavy  bench  as  it  went  down,  and  was  crippled 
so  that  he  had  to  be  helped  home.  I  can  see  him 
even  now  as  he  went  hobbling  and  crippling  home 
that  afternoon,  helped  by  some  of  his  friends. 

I  must  now  return  to  my  narrative.  While 
looking  after  "winter  wood,"  and  "corn  gathering," 
I  was  able,  generally,  to  make  about  six  weeks  at 
school  in  a  year.  Except  in  rare  cases,  we  had  no 
schools  in  the  summer.  All  hands  were  busy  on  the 
farm,  helping  to  make  a  living — children  as  well  as 
grown  people — save  a  few  of  the  very  small  ones. 
I  think  I  never  heard  of  a  college  until  I  was  a 
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grown  man,  or  very  nearly  so.  In  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  we  had  no  colleges  this  far 
west.* 

The  custom  during  our  brief  school  terms  was 
to  study  our  lessons  in  the  home  at  night  by  the 
"hickory  bark  light."  We  boys  took  turns  in  keep- 
ing up  the  light,  by  feeding  the  fire  with  the  bark. 
I  have  said  we  grew  up  on  the  farm.  Farms  then 
were  not  much  like  the  farms  now  (1908).  Then 
they  were  generally  small,  being  almost  universally 
made  by  cutting  away  the  timber  of  our  woodlands. 
It  was  a  herculean  task  to  make  a  farm  in  my  early 
life.  The  "new  ground"  clearings  furnished  plenty 
of  work  for  the  larger  boys,  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  which  greatly  interfered  with  attendance  at 
school ;  and  progress  was  correspondingly  slow. 
Six  or  eight  weeks  in  school,  and  ten  months  or 
more  out  of  school,  meant  but  little  real  advance- 
ment; for  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  term 
almost  all  the  pupils  must,  of  necessity,  drop  back 
from  where  they  left  off  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing term.  When  I  was  20  years  of  age  I  had  reached 
but  little,  if  any,  beyond  the  "double  rule  of  three" 
in  the  arithmetic,  and  could  no  more  than  parse,  im- 
perfectly, a  simple  sentence  in  "Kirkham's  Gram- 
mar." This  was  my  equipment  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  after  consultation  with  my  father,  I  decided 
upon  learning  a  trade. 

Learning  a  Trade. 

My  father  having  a  large  family  of  boys — eight 
in  all — when  I  reached  the  age  of  20  years,  decided 
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that  henceforward  his  sons,  if  they  so  elected, 
might  be  free.  I  chose  to  make  the  effort.  I  had 
one  brother,  four  years  my  senior,  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  until  he  was  of  legal  age — 21  years 
old.  But  for  his  time,  from  twenty  to  twenty-one, 
amounting  to  one  year,  father  remunerated  him,  so 
he  might  share  equally  with  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  due 
to  say  that  such  was  my  father's  method  of  dealing 
with  his  family.    He  treated  all  alike. 

Being  mechanically  inclined,  I  selected  as  my 
trade,  blacksmithing.  I  went  to  Troy,  our  county 
town,  and  contracted  with  the  firm  of  Vest  & 
Wright,  who  took  me  in  as  an  apprentice  and  agreed 
to  pay  me  $50.00  a  year.  I  remained  at  this  business 
until  the  Summer  of  1853,  and  broke  down.  Some 
of  my  friends  thought  I  was  going  into  the  con- 
sumption, but  their  fears  were  unfounded.  Others 
pronounced  the  above  event  in  my  life  a  failure,  but 
the  sequel  shows  that  my  going  to  Troy  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  important  and  happy  events  of  my  life. 
The  hand  of  God  surely  led  me  to  Troy,  not,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view,  but  something 
far  better  for  me ;  for  there  I  met  for  the  first  time 
the  woman  whom  I  loved,  whom  I  wooed,  and 
whom  I  subsequently  married ;  and  for  over  fifty- 
four  years  she  has  blessed  my  home.  This  is  what 
came  of  my  going  to  Troy  in  1852,  to  learn  a  trade! 

I  must  now  drop  back  a  little  in  my  narrative, 
as  I  desire  to  say  more  of  my  farm  life,  and  the 
customs  of  those  days. 

I   have  previously  spoken  of  the  small  farms 
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we  had  when  the  country  was  new.  Had  they  been 
large,  we  could  not  have  managed  them,  nor  cared 
for  their  products.  We  had  then  no  self-binders 
with  which  to  harvest  our  small  grain  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  but  these  were  cut  with 
a  scythe  and  cradle,  laid  in  swaths,  then  bound  into 
bundles  or  sheaves,  by  hand ;  then,  when  well  dried, 
hauled  to  the  stackyard  and  stacked.  The  fallen 
grain  was  cut  with  the  reap-hook.  With  all  these 
processes  I  was  quite  familiar  when  young,  and 
made  a  "hand,"  when  old  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  help  execute  them. 

Steam  threshers  were  unheard  of,  and  the  few 
acres  of  grain  were  threshed  after  the  following 
method  :  A  threshing  floor  was  made  on  the  ground, 
by  weeding  it  off  clean,  then  pounding  it  until 
smooth  and  firm.  It  was  circular  in  form,  and  usual- 
ly about  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  On  this 
was  spread  the  bundles,  and  the  grain  was  threshed 
out  by  horses — two  abreast — tramping  round  and 
round.  The  grain  was  then  separated  from  the  chaff 
with  what  we  called  a  "wheat  fan,"  which  was 
turned  by  hand.  Fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  was  a  good  average  crop.  As  a  rule,  my  father 
sold  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  when 
the  crop  was  good.  Louisiana  was  our  wheat  mar- 
ket.  Prices  ranged  from  45  to  60  cents  a  bushel. 

Sometimes  we  had  to  thresh  our  seed  oats  with 
a  pole,  called  a  "flail."  This  was  done  by  hand, 
also. 

We  had  no  "horse  power"  mowers,  but  harvest- 
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ed  the  hay  crop  by  cutting  it  with  a  scythe,  scatter- 
ing the  cut  grass  over  the  ground  with  a  pitchfork 
to  dry,  or  cure,  and  when  cured  put  it  into  shocks, 
dragged  these  together  with  a  horse  and  long  chain 
or  rope,  and  put  the  new  mown  hay  into  stacks  or 
ricks.     Almost  all  the  work  was  done  by  hand. 

Farmers  sometimes  killed  a  beef  which  they 
had  fattened,  but  the  usual  meat  food  was  pork, 
which  all  farmers  raised  on  the  farm. 

"A  Hog-Killing." 
"Hog-killing"  in  December  was  an  interesting 
event,  especially  for  us  youngsters.  For  the  entire 
family,  also,  it  was  a  time  of  feasting  and  good- 
living  on  backbones,  spareribs,  new  made  sausage, 
and  "crackling"  cornbread.  This  bread  had  no  su- 
perior in  that  day,  when  baked  in  the  skillet  or  oven 
by  the  fireplace.  Hog  meat  (called  pork)  was  our 
staple  flesh  food.  When  cured  or  dried  in  smoke, 
we  called  it  bacon.  This  pork,  when  put  into  bacon, 
sold  on  the  St.  Louis  market  as  low  as  2^  cents  a 
pound  in  August.  The  same  would  now  bring  12 
to  20  cents  a  pound.  Within  the  past  twelve 
months  I  have  paid  18  cents  for  bacon  in  the  Mont- 
gomery market  (1908).  Speaking  of  prices,  quite 
well  do  I  remember  that  my  father  once  sold  two 
large  4-year-old  bullocks  for  beef  for  $8.50  each.  I 
was  only  a  boy  then,  but  helped  to  drive  them  to 
the  purchaser.  It  took  all  the  male  members  of  the 
family  to  accomplish  the  job.  Beeves,  such  as  those 
were,  would  easily  now  bring  $60  to  $75.  What 
a  difference  then  and  now. 
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The  Method  Used  in  Hog-Killing. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  method  used  in  hog- 
killing.  Generally  the  day  before  the  killing,  our 
"big"  brother,  with  one  or  two  others  of  us  to  help 
him,  was  sent  with  a  team  to  the  woodland  to  bring 
in  a  wagon  load  of  old  hickory  wood,  of  which  a 
log-heap  was  built  ready  for  next  day.  Limestone 
rock  were  placed  in  and  on  this  log-heap,  with 
which,  when  hot,  to  heat  the  water  for  scalding  the 
hogs.  By  daybreak  next  morning  the  fire  was 
started,  and  by  the  time  an  early  breakfast  was  dis- 
patched, rocks  were  hot  and  the  killing  was  ready 
to  begin.  Scalding  was  done  in  a  cask  or  hogshead, 
open  at  one  end  and  placed  partly  in  the  ground, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  beside 
the  platform  on  which  the  cleaning  was  done.  The 
water  in  the  hogshead  was  heated  with  the  hot 
rocks  from  the  big  log  fire.  This  preparation  was 
nearby  the  hog  pen.  Usually  the  killing  was  done 
by  a  lick  on  the  head  with  the  poll  of  an  axe, 
and  his  throat  was  then  cut  with  a  butcher 
knife.  Two  strong  men  were  generally  em- 
ployed to  handle  the  heavy  hogs.  The  scalding 
loosened  the  hair,  which  was  then  easily  removed, 
and  the  dressing  was  completed  with  large  sharp 
knives  by  "scraping."  The  slaughtered  animals 
were  then  hung,  head  down,  to  a  large  beam,  where 
the  body  was  opened,  the  intestines  removed,  and 
the  work  was  done.  At  our  home  we  killed  ten  or 
a  dozen  hogs  a  year,  possibly  more,  some  years. 
By  noon  the  killing  was  done,  and  the  boys  were 
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hanging  by  their  hands  on  the  great  beam  in  play. 
If  the  day  was  crisp  and  cool,  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  hogs  were  sufficiently  cooled  off  to 
cut  up  for  a  more  thorough  cooling  as  a  preparation 
for  salting  down.  And  now  comes  a  busy  time  for 
mother  and  her  helpers,  of  which  we  half-grown 
boys  formed  a  part.  The  lard  must  be  rendered 
(cooked)  ;  the  head  cheese  (souse),  made  of  the  feet, 
ears  and  heads,  must  be  prepared ;  and,  most  of  all 
perhaps,  the  sausage  be  beaten  and  mixed.  We  had 
no  sausage  grinders  then  and  we  had  to  beat  the 
sausage  in  a  mortar,  the  same  as  the  one  we  beat 
hominy  in.  This  was  usually  a  big  job,  and  a  hard 
one,  and  many  were  the  times  I  had  a  tired  back 
over  the  mortar,  helping  to  make  the  sausage. 
Then,  too,  at  times,  I  would  be  detailed  to  the 
"smoke  house"  to  help  father  in  salting  down  the 
meat.  In  all  these  processes  I  was  not  only  helping 
do  the  work,  but  learning  also  what  life  means, 
and  how  to  live  it.  It  was  a  training,  developing 
period  of  life  with  me ;  some  of  the  processes  of 
which,  I  feel  confident,  I  now  can  understand  much 
better  than  I  then  did.  In  the  foregoing  paragraph 
I  have  been  describing  incidents  which  were  of 
supreme  importance  to  me  in  boyhood  and  youth. 
Devoutly  do  I  thank  God  that  he  enables  me  to  see 
His  gracious  hand  in  it  all. 

In  that  day  we  seldom  bought  anything  for  the 
table  except  sugar,  coffee,  salt  and  molasses.  The 
rest  was  a  product  of  the  farm.  An  "occasional  sur- 
plus beef;  a  few  surplus  loads  of  wheat;  a  few  hun- 
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dred  pounds  of  surplus  bacon ;  chickens,  geese,  tur- 
keys, eggs  and  butter  when  marketed,  brought  us 
the  spending  money  of  the  family.  Cornbread  was 
the  staff  of  life  with  us.  The  meal  for  this  bread,  for 
much  of  the  year,  was  ground  at  Thomas  Hudson's 
Horse  Mill.  Two  bushels  a  week  were  required. 
On  the  evening  preceeding  mill-day,  corn  in  the 
ear  was  carried  to  the  house.  After  supper  the  un- 
carpeted  floor  was  swept  and  cleared — we  had  no 
carpets  then — the  corn  was  poured  out  in  a  heap 
thereon,  and  all  hands  joined  in  the  "corn-shelling." 
Next  morning  a  boy,  about  my  size  usually,  and 
two  horses  with  plow  gear  on,  and  a  two-bushel 
sack  of  corn  on  one  horse,  was  off  bright  and  early 
for  the  "Horse  Mill."  Each  man,  in  his  turn,  with 
his  team  hitched  to  the  long  sweep,  ground  his  own 
meal.  When  wheat  was  to  be  ground,  two  boys 
had  to  go  to  the  mill,  one  to  turn  the  bolting  crank 
like  a  grindstone,  the  other  to  feed  the  bolt.  Thus 
we  secured  our  bread,  much  of  the  time,  in  those 
days.  In  the  spring,  when  the  creeks  afforded  water 
sufficient,  we  patronized  Slade  Hammond's  Water 
Mill  on  Indian  Creek,  a  mile  from  home.  Some 
years  later  we  had  access  to  our  first  steam  mill 
for  flour,  that  of  James  Brown,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  our  home. 

The  foregoing  details  will  give  no  more  than  a 
faint  conception  of  an  average  farm  life  from  1840 
to  1850;  and  they  fairly  well  describe  the  conditions 
and  environments  of  my  boyhood  days. 

Just   here    I   wish   to   note   an   incident   in   my 
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young  life,  when  I  was  about  14  years  old,  perhaps 
less.  It  was  wheat-threshing  time.  I  was  on  one  of 
the  younger  horses  used  in  treading  out  the  grain, 
a  lead  horse  with  only  a  single  rein.  It  became 
scared  at  a  tin  bucket  handed  me  after  I  had 
mounted,  and  ran  violently  away,  throwing  me  off. 
I  fell,  striking  the  back  of  my  head  on  the  rocks  in 
the  branch,  and  was  badly  hurt.  For  months  after- 
wards I  lay  sick,  but  finally  recovered.  I  regard  my 
escape  from  a  fatal  result  in  that  accident,  as  due 
to  God's  superintending  special  providence. 

The  Sickly  Season. 
While  the  country  was  new  and  sparsely  set- 
tled, prairie  lands  unoccupied,  undrained  and 
marshy,  and  woodlands  uncleared,  we  had  what 
were  called  "sickly  seasons."  Billious  fever,  chills 
and  fever,  for  a  time,  almost  swept  the  country.  It 
was  like  an  epidemic.  One  of  those  seasons  came 
to  us  in  our  home.  It  was  harvest  time.  There 
were  not  enough  well  ones  to  wait  on  the  sick. 
Doctors  were  worn  out.  No  nurses  were  to  be  had 
outside  the  home.  I  was  one  of  the  two  well  ones. 
It  was  truly  a  very  hard  time  with  us — seven  or 
eight  sick  ones,  and  two  well  ones.  Similar  condi- 
tions were  prevalent  throughout  our  section  of 
country  that  year.  But  the  Lord  was  merciful  and 
gracious,  and  all  our  sick  recovered,  after  a  hard 
struggle  with  some  of  them.  After  the  country  be- 
came more  fully  settled,  and  the  lands  were  drained 
and  domesticated,  those  sickly  seasons  began  to  be 
less  frequent. 
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Our  "House  Boys." 

Did  we  have  "house  boys"  in  our  home,  you 
ask?  Well,  I  should  say  we  did.  And  we  had  boys 
for  almost  anything  you  might  call  for.  We  had 
only  eight  of  them.  At  early  morning,  when  scat- 
tered out,  some  were  feeding  the  stock,  some  were 
milking  the  cows,  some  chopping  wood,  and,  one  at 
least,  helping  mother  at  housework.  The  "house 
boy"  was,  for  years,  in  evidence  at  our  home.  I 
served  my  term  at  mother's  side  as  a  house  boy,  and 
it  did  not  injure  me  in  the  least.  I  received  much 
good  from  it.  I  learned  many  things  which  have 
been  helpful  to  me  ever  since.  I  went  to  the  wash 
tub  with  my  sisters,  I  churned  the  butter,  made  up 
the  beds,  swept  the  floors,  made  fires,  and  helped  at 
cooking  the  meals,  cleaning  up,  etc.  This  all  was 
a  part  of  my  training;  and  is  familiar  to  me  until 
this  day,  Anno  Domini,  March  9,  1908. 

But  we  had  house  boys  after  I  completed  my 
term  of  service.  My  wife  furnishes  me  this  illus- 
trative incident.  We  had  then  but  recently  mar- 
ried. My  mother  had  died  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
Father's  was  our  temporary  home  while  I  was  fin- 
ishing our  new  house.  After  "honeymoon"  ended, 
we  landed  at  father's,  and  my  wife  remembers  well 
that  the  first  evening  there  I  said :  "Well,  father, 
we  have  a  cook  now."  She  knew  I  meant  it  for  her, 
and,  relating  the  matter  subsequently,  said  to  me : 
"When  those  words  fell  from  your  lips  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  and  my  thought  was,  Lord  have 
mercy  on  me — what  shall  I  do?    I  never  cooked  a 
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meal's  vituals  in  my  life."  (But  I  did  not  know 
that.)  However,  next  morning  she  arose,  dressed 
herself  and,  with  a  faint  heart,  made  her  way  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  Joe  and  Ben  with  fire 
started  and  beginning-  breakfast.  She  did  not  know 
just  what  to  do,  but  offered  her  services.  The  boys 
replied:  "We  don't  need  you  just  yet;  we  will  call 
you  when  the  time  comes."  She  returned  to  her 
room,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less,  the  call  was 
made;  she  went  again  to  the  kitchen,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  breakfast  was  ready,  with  a  dish  of  country 
ham,  a  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  pot  of  coffee,  smoking, 
on  the  table.  Subsequently  relating  the  incident, 
she  said,  "When  I  saw  what  the  boys  had  done,  I 
felt  in  my  heart,  'Joe  and  Ben  you  are  the  best  boys 
in  the  world.' "  Such  were  some  of  our  "house 
boys."  I  must  now  add  that  in  a  very  short  time 
my  new  bride  could  cook  as  good  a  breakfast  as 
Joe  and  Ben  had  that  morning;  and  has  long  been 
distinguished  as  a  very  superior  cook.  If  the  reader 
discredits  this  statement,  just  come  around  and  see 
for  yourself. 

The  Lyceum. 

We  called  it  "The  Debating  Society."  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  both  a  lyceum  and  a  debating  society. 
That  is  what  it  was.  I  was  then  16,  or  possibly  17 
years  old,  and  my  few  weeks  a  year  in  school 
seemed  so  short,  I  confess  that  I  began  to  feel  some 
anxiety  in  regard  to  a  better  education.  I  was, 
therefore,  ready  for  the  lyceum,  and  went  heartily 
into  it  when  the  organization  was  proposed.     The 
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object  was  mutual  edification  and  improvement. 
The  method  employed  to  accomplish  this  was  the 
discussion  of  practical  topics,  in  the  form  of  debate. 
We  had  a  president  and  two  judges.  The  two  lead- 
ing debaters  were  generally  designated  by  the  pres- 
ident, and  these  chose  their  associates,  time  about, 
as  in  a  spelling  match. 

I  can  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  topics  debated. 
For  example : 

"Pursuit  or  Possession;  Which  Afforded  Man 
the  Greater  Pleasure?" 

"The  Married  or  the  Single  Life." 

'Washington  or  Columbus;  to  Which  is  Due 
the  Greater  Honor?" 

"Which  the  Mightier,  Sword  or  Pen?" 

"War  or  Intemperance ;  Which  the  Most  De- 
structive of  Human  Life?" 

"Money  or  Woman ;  Which  Wields  the  Greater 
Influence  Over  Man?" 

The  discussion  of  these  subjects,  as  may  be 
naturally  inferred,  awakened  a  spirit  of  reading  and 
study,  proving  very  helpful  to  the  members  of  the 
lyceum,  and  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
For  one,  I  can  testify  that  these  debates,  simple 
though  they  may  have  been,  greatly  widened  my 
mental  vision  and  gave  me  a  conception  of  things 
which  I  had  not  dreamed  of  before.  I  studied  his- 
tory, for  many  of  our  subjects  for  debate  were  his- 
torical. I  studied  ethics,  for  some  of  our  subjects 
were    ethical.      I    studied    everything    I    could    lay 
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hands  on,  which  might  help  me  vanquish  my  op- 
ponent, a  thing,  however,  less  practical  than  theo- 
retical, for  my  opponent  was  just  as  industrious  to 
defeat  me. 

Withal,  my  connection  with  the  lyceum  proved 
quite  helpful  to  me.  It  was  there  I  had  my  first 
lessons  in  public  speaking,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
reading  and  study.  Some  full-grown  men,  as  well 
as  men  of  middle  age,  in  the  community,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  debating  society,  which  was  a 
source  of  help  to  the  younger  men.  Of  those  who 
thus  aided  in  our  work,  I  may  make  mention  of 
Samuel  and  Jonathan  Ingram,  William  and  Thomas 
Sitton ;  and  I  might  add  the  name  of  Richard  A. 
Stone,  who  taught  our  school  and  afterwards  mar- 
lied  my  second  sister,  whose  name  was  Sarah. 

I  think  the  Lyceum  was  discontinued  after  I 
went  to  Troy  in  1852.  At  all  events,  I  heard  no 
more  of  it. 

Observations :  A  well  managed  lyceum  in 
every  community  could  not  fail  to  be  a  social,  moral, 
and  a  literary  blessing.  Every  town  and  village 
might  have  such  an  institution  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture, with  a  good  library  attached. 

Home  Pastimes. 

I  grew  up  in  a  preacher's  home.  Did  we  have 
any  pastimes  in  our  home?  We  certainly  did  have 
all  we  wanted.  I  once  heard  of  a  pious  man — a 
preacher,  or  deacon,  it  may  be — who  did  not  allow 
his  boys  to  whistle  on  Sunday.     Ours  was  not  a 
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home  like  that,  I  assure  you ;  yet  it  was  strictly  a 
religious  home,  possibly  more  religious  than  the 
one  above  alluded  to.  In  my  boyhood  days,  we 
children  went  to  Sunday  School  when  there  was  one 
to  go  to,  but  we  did  not  stay  all  day.  We  went  to 
church  when  in  reach  of  us,  but  we  did  not  remain 
at  church  all  day.  Do  you  ask  what  we  did  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  on  Sunday?  I  answer:  As  a  rule,  we 
were  unrestrained  as  to  any  innocent  pastime  we 
might  select. 

I  never  heard  him  say  so,  but  I  am  sure  my 
father's  theory  was  taught  in  the  adage  :  "All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy" ;  and  the  other, 
equally  true,  "All  play  and  no  work  makes  *  Jack  a 
bad  boy." 

Did  we  play  on  Sunday,  do  you  ask?  Yes,  on 
Sunday  and  at  odd  times  during  the  week,  too. 
There  was  no  special  restraint  from  innocent  pas- 
times and  games  of  any  sort.  With  us  boys,  "Mar- 
bles," 'Town  Ball,"  "Four  Cornered  Ball,"  called 
"Bull  Pen,"  "Foot  Racing,"  etc.,  were  all  popular 
games  and  freely  indulged  in  at  idle  times..  And 
then  at  evenings  we  had  our  "Play  Parties"  at  home 
and  at  the  neighbors'  houses,  for  boys  and  girls 
both. 

The  old  saying,  "Preachers'  sons  are  generally 
bad  boys,"  is  a  slander.  Such  was  not  the  case  in 
our  family,  at  all  events.  Neither  is  the  saying 
true  as  to  preachers'  sons  generally.  In  this,  I  am 
not  speaking  at  random,  but  from  actual  observation 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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My  judgment  is  that  a  boy,  or  a  girl  either, 
might  be  so  restrained  during  their  minority,  that, 
when  grown  up  and  "free,"  they  would,  for  a  time 
at  least — being  unrestrained — be  the  more  likely  to 
give  themselves  up  to  amusements  and  pastimes  of 
a  vicious  and  sinful  character.  Better  be  taught, 
when  young,  to  discriminate  in  such  matters,  and 
thus  fortify  them  against  wrong  doing.  There  is  a 
difference  between  innocence  and  virtue.  The  child 
is  innocent ;  the  man  or  woman,  old  or  young,  who 
rejects  the  wrong  because  it  is  wrong,  has  virtue 
of  character.  Let  me  exemplify  my  meaning.  Adam 
was  innocent,  but  when  temptation  assailed  him  he 
yielded,  he  fell,  for  he  lacked  virtue  of  character; 
that  is,  courage  to  resist.  He  did  not  become  weak 
by  yielding  to  the  tempter,  but  yielded  because  he 
was  weak. 

If  my  father  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  put- 
ting a  man's  head  on  a  boy,  I  never  caught  him 
at  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OUR  NEW  HOME. 

My  Conversion — The  Baptism — "Seekers" — Old-Time  Ex- 
hortations— The  Mourner's  Bench — Family  Prayer. 
The  Old  Hymns — My  Marriage — Building  the  Log 
House — New  Bride  Helps — Making  a  Farm — Our  New- 
Church  Home — Primitive  Meeting  House. 

I  WAS  now  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  maturity, 
and  began  to  look  forward  into  the  opening  of 
my  twentieth  year.  My  mere  boyhood  days  had 
passed,  and  1  was  thinking  of  other  things.  All  this 
seemed  to  come  in  a  natural  way,  and  my  environ- 
ments began  to  change  the  trend  of  my  thought 
and  my  purpose. 

In  the  month  of  November,  185 1,  in  company 
with  my  then  recently  converted  sister,  Sarah,  two 
years  my  junior,  I  attended  a  protracted  meeting  at 
Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery  County.  A 
revival  of  religion  resulted,  during  which  I  was  con- 
verted, made  a  public  avowal  of  my  faith  in  the 
newly  found  Savior,  united  with  the  aforesaid 
church,  and  was  baptized  by  the  pastor,  Wm.  H. 
Vardeman,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeremiah  Varde- 
man,  who  spent  much  of  his  pioneer  life  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  died  in  Ralls  County,  Missouri,  May  28, 
1842.     My  first  religious  convictions  came  to  me  at 
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the  baptism  of  my  sister  aforesaid,  in  the  early  fall 
of  the  aforesaid  year,  185 1.  As  she  went  down  into 
the  baptismal  stream,  she  seemed  to  be  receding 
from  me,  which  very  seriously  impressed  me,  as  I 
had  been  for  several  years  her  companion  brother, 
going  and  coming,  I  being  two  years  her  senior. 
A  few  weeks  after  her  conversion,  I  was  brought 
under  conviction  of  sin,  under  the  preaching  of  Elder 
James  F.  Smith  at  Indian  Creek  Church.  I  groped 
in  darkness  until  in  November.  Three  preachers, 
viz.,  W.  H.  Vardeman,  James  N.  Griffin,  and  R.  C. 
Hill,  held  the  meeting  at  Zion,  nor  did  they  seem 
at  all  in  each  other's  way.  Two,  and  often  three, 
preachers  jointly  held  protracted  meetings  in  that 
day  and  time —  and  never  a  jar  occurred.  They  al- 
ways used  the  "Mourner's  Bench."  The  custom 
was  for  one  man  to  preach  a  sermon  and  another 
to  follow  in  an  exhortation — then  call  for  seekers, 
or  "inquirers."  The  Zion  meeting  gathered  into  the 
fold  ten  or  twelve  new  converts. 

Just  here  I  must  briefly  pause  in  my  narrative, 
that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  sweet  influence  of 
religion  in  the  home.  In  my  father's  house  I  daily 
breathed  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  pious 
parentage,  the  influence  of  which,  upon  me,  was 
potent,  but  to  me,  even  now,  inexplicable.  How 
gracious  the  Lord  has  been  to  me  all  these  years.  I 
have  never  lived  in  a  prayerless  home. 

The  time  for  "family  worship"  in  my  father's 
home  was  just  before  retiring  at  night,  and  just  pre- 
ceding breakfast  in  the  morning.   A  Scripture  lesson 
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was  read,  a  song  was  sung,  a  prayer  was  offered. 
Mother  was  a  sweet  singer,  father  was  a  good  one. 
And  those  old  songs — I  remember  and  love  them 
to  this  day.  "Did  Christ  O'er  Sinners  Weep?" 
"When  I  Can  Read  My  Title  Clear,"  and  many 
others.     Sure,  I  shall  never  forget  them. 

My  Marriage. 

On  October  18,  1853,  I  married  Sarah  Jane 
Ervin.  Rev.  James  F.  Smith  married  us.  She  and  I 
were  born  in  the  same  neighborhood,  near  Troy,  but 
never  saw  each  other  until  the  year  preceding  our 
marriage.  Her  parents  were  North  Carolinians,  set- 
tling in  Missouri  when  it  was  a  territory.  Her 
grandfather,  Malcolm  Henry,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  organized  Missouri  into  a  State  in 
1820. 

Our  marriage  was  at  "candle  light,"  on  as  beau- 
tiful an  October  day  as  the  world  ever  saw,  bright 
and  balmy.  By  the  death  of  our  mothers  we  both 
became  motherless  from  the  spring  of  1852,  and  she 
lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Louisa  Buchanan,  near 
New  Hope  in  Lincoln  County,  where  our  marriage 
occurred.  This  was  twenty  miles  from  my  home.  In 
company  with  two  of  my  brothers,  Francis  and  Wil- 
liam ;  a  brother-in-law,  C.  W.  Kimler ;  B.  A.  Williams 
and  James  Hutton,  my  attendants,  and  Mr.  Cox, 
the  trip  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding 
day,  on  horseback.  The  ceremony  over,  the  wed- 
ding supper  followed,  which  was  all  that  willing 
hands  and  loving  hearts  could  make  it — sumptuous, 
delicious.    A   number  of   our   friends   and   kindred 
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were  present,  with  greetings  and  benedictions.  The 
day  following  the  wedding  my  father  gave  us  an 
"Infare"  dinner.  This  was  a  custom  of  that  day. 
Here  the  bridal  party  was  greeted  by  my  old  school- 
mates and  neighbors.  Our  party  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  persons,  and  the  trip  of  twenty  miles  was 
made  on  horseback,  by  both  women  and  men.  We 
arrived  about  I  o'clock  p.  m.  The  young  people 
spent  the  evening  in  innocent  plays  and  games ;  the 
older  ones  in  social  conversation. 

The  fall  and  winter  following  our  wedding 
was  spent  in  building  our  first  house,  of  hewed- 
logs,  the  most  or  all  of  which  I  hewed  with  my  own 
hands.  In  this  work  my  young  bride  would  often 
encourage  me  with  her  presence,  and  as  often  helped 
me  "line  the  logs."  In  the  spring  of  1854,  we  moved 
into  our  new  home,  made  on  new  land  in  the  border 
of  the  prairie,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeasterly 
from  the  present  site  of  Olney.  My  home  tract  of 
land,  consisting  of  ninety  acres,  1  inherited  from 
my  father,  to  which  he  added  forty  acres  of  timber 
land,  four  miles  south  and  across  West  Prairie. 
That  year  I  made,  on  rented  land,  my  first  crop  of 
corn  and  oats.  That  season,  for  the  first  time,  the 
chinch  bug  made  its  appearance,  which  for  years 
made  great  havoc  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  I  made 
almost  no  crop  at  all  that  year.  From  the  settle- 
ment north  of  me,  I,  with  the  help  of  others,  made 
a  road  to  my  new  home,  cutting  down  the  timber 
and  digging  down  the  creek  banks  for  a  ford  across 
the  stream.     It  was  three  miles  to  the  settlement  on 
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the  south  side.  To  this  a  new  road  was  laid  out, 
stakes  driven  down  for  a  guide,  and  new  "fords" 
made  across  the  prairie  streams.  Much  work  was 
required  for  all  this  and  what  was  to  follow.  I 
burned  a  lime  kiln  to  get  lime  to  point  my  new  log 
house;  I  cut  cord  wood  to  pay  for  brick  to  build  a 
chimney;  I  made  rails,  hauling  some  of  them  over 
three  miles  from  the  south  side  timber  for  my  first 
fencing.  It  was  work,  work,  work.  By  the  spring 
of  1855,  I  had  rails  enough,  and  enclosed  my  first 
ten-acre  field  with  a  six-rail  fence.  This  I  planted 
in  corn.  The  usual  method  then  was  to  plow  the 
sod  land,  which  required  two  to  three  yoke  of  oxen. 
Every  third  furrow  corn  was  planted  where  the  sods 
met,  generally  as  the  land  was  being  broken.  By 
this  method  we  usually  made  a  good  crop  of  corn 
without  cultivation,  for  the  sod  could  not  be  stirred 
the  first  season  after  breaking. 

The  first  season  in  our  new  home  we  drank 
creek  water,  not  having  yet  dug  our  cistern.  We 
lived  by  the  cook  stove  with  the  pipe  run  through 
first  the  north  and  then  the  south  window,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All  the  while  work 
had  to  continue  on  improvements.  I  hauled  rock 
three  or  four  miles  to  wall  up  my  first  cistern,  cut 
logs  and  built  crib  and  stable,  planted  a  new  orch- 
ard, and  built  a  log  henhouse.  About  this  time  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  organized  a  new  division  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  elected  me  "Worshipful  Mas- 
ter." Then  I  was  kept  busier  than  ever.  But,  some- 
how, I  got  along  with  my  work.    It  may  be  correct- 
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ly  inferred  that  money  was  a  somewhat  rare  article 
with  me.  If  so,  no  offense  will  be  taken.  While  I 
was  busy  with  outdoor  work  my  young  wife  was 
equally  busy  in  the  house,  with  the  cooking,  sewing, 
washing  and  ironing.  And  when  I  was  absent  from 
home  she  was  alone,  save  the  company  of  Amie,  the 
little  negro  girl  she  inherited.  She  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  1861-65,  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

Our  New  Church  Home. 

My  church  membership  had  been  at  Troy.  My 
wife  was  a  member  of  Indian  Creek  Church,  she 
having  joined  and  been  baptized  there  in  November, 
1853,  a  month  after  our  marriage.  Being  now  settled 
in  our  own  new  home,  we  sought  for  the  church 
nearest  to  us  in  which  to  hold  membership.  We 
soon  found  it. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  our  new  made 
home  was  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church.  Here  wife 
and  I  found  a  church  home,  in  the  spring  of  1854. 
Upon  our  first  visit  to  this  church,  we  found  it  in 
very  humble  quarters.  The  elder  Mahlon  Spyres 
had  been  the  pastor.  He  had  owned  and  operated  a 
"Saw  and  Grist"  water  mill  near  by  on  West  Cuiver, 
and  for  several  years  had  preached  in  the  settle- 
ments, almost  or  wholly  as  a  gratuity.  The  church 
consisted  of  twenty-four  members.  Their  house  of 
worship  was  a  single  log  structure,  with  a  stick 
chimney,  board  roof,  dirt  floor,  one  door  of  clap- 
boards, and  slab  and  split-iog  benches.  The  year 
we  united  with  the  church  by  letter  (1854),  a  new 
double  log  house  of  worship  was  commenced,  44x26 
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feet.  When  completed  it  had  a  good  floor,  a  shingle 
roof,  and  was  pointed  with  lime.  This  church  was 
in  the  organization  of  Bear  Creek  Association  in 
1854.  Rev.  Walter  McQuie  became  pastor  this 
year  and  so  continued  about  two  years.  In  1856 
the  church  reported  only  twenty-one  members.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  Old  Bethlehem  Church  in  our 
next  chapter. 

Observations:  I  have  said  that  my  wife  and  1 
were  born  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  never  met 
each  other  until  the  year  before  our  marriage.  As 
there  seems  something  so  providential  in  our  meet- 
ing and  marriage,  I  must  say  more  about  it  here. 

Soon  after  my  going  to  Troy  in  1852,  by  the 
accidental  overturning  of  a  pot  of  hot  soap,  I  was 
somewhat  badly  burned.  My  uncle,  John  Jenkins, 
took  me  to  his  country  home,  that  his  wife  might 
doctor  me.  She  daily  went  to  see  her  sick  mother, 
whose  home  was  near  by.  One  day  I  said  to  her, 
"Aunt,  who  stays  with  your  mother  when  you  are 
not  there?"  She  replied,  "My  youngest  sister  is  yet 
with  her."  I  had  known  some  members  of  the  fam- 
ily for  some  years,  more  or  less  intimately,  although 
never  in  the  home,  and  I  asked  my  aunt:  "What  is 
your  sister's  name?"  She  replied,  "Her  name  is 
Sarah  Jane,  the  youngest  of  my  father's  family." 
Sarah  Jane — I  mused.  Hitherto  I  had  not  known 
there  was  such  an  one  in  the  family.  Just  then  I 
had  an  impression — call  it  a  presentiment  if  you 
will — that  this  Sarah  Jane  Ervin  was  to  be  my  fu- 
ture wife,  though  I  had  never  seen  her.     Her  sick 
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mother  died  that  spring,  and  she  went  to  live  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  we  did  not  meet  for  some  weeks  or  months ; 
nevertheless,  I  felt  all  the  while  secure  in  the 
thought  that  she  was  my  allotted  prospective  wife 
And  so  it  transpired  in  due  time.  When  our  meet- 
ing did  finally  occur,  our  admiration  was  mutual, 
a  happy  courtship  ensued,  and,  the  year  following, 
our  marriage.  How  do  I  explain  all  this,  do  you 
ask  ?  I  answer,  in  one  way  only.  It  was  the  hand 
of  God  leading.    The  sequel  confirms  this  view. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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IN  THE  early  buddings  of  my  Christian  life  I  felt 
anxious  for  the  unsaved.  I  thought  I  could 
make  plain  the  way  of  salvation  to  them,  and  so 
plain,  too,  that  they  would  yield  almost  without 
hesitation.  Such  were  the  impulses  of  my  "first 
love."  These  impulses  gradually  settled  down  into 
a  desire  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow  man  in  the  re- 
ligious life.  "The  old,  old  story,  of  Jesus  and  His 
love,"  was  no  longer  a  simple  theory,  which  I  had 
heard  from  my  childhood,  but  it  was  now  a  fact — 
a  reality  in  my  heart  and  life.  I  saw  clearly  how 
God  could  be  just,  and  yet  justify  a  sinner  who 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  "good 
news"  to  others.  Was  this  a  "call  to  preach"?  May 
be  it  was.  Let  us  count  it  so  for  the  present,  and 
note  closely  what  further  developments  teach. 

The  fourth   Saturday  in  July,    1854,  the  same 
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year  in  which  we  became  members  in  the  spring,  the 
Old  Bethlehem  Church  voted  that  I  be  "licensed" 
to  preach.  They  called  it  "liberating  me  to  exercise 
my  gifts,"  a  term  generally  used  by  the  churches  in 
those  days.  The  purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether 
a  young  man  was  probably  called  to  preach.  My 
becoming  a  preacher  was  a  development — a  growth. 

When  I  went  to  Troy  in  1852,  at  20  years  of 
age,  a  few  months  after  my  conversion,  I  soon  after 
united  by  letter  with  the  Baptist  Church  there, 
which  I  found  to  be  composed  of  thirty  members, 
half  of  whom  were  negroes,  and  all  of  whom  were 
women,  except  two  or  three.  The  church  was  pas- 
torless.  Soon  after  my  union  with  this  feeble  band, 
Elder  James  F.  Smith,  missionary  of  the  Salt  River 
Association,  held  with  them  a  protracted  meeting. 
The  church  was  revived  and  ten  or  twelve  converts 
were  added.  Brother  Smith  became,  for  awhile, 
the  pastor,  the  church  having  taken  on  new  life.  In 
September  of  that  year,  the  Salt  River  Association 
came  on,  and  I,  the  only  available  male  member, 
was  sent  as  a  messenger.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Salem  Church,  Ralls  County,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  Troy.  I  was  then  an  apprentice  at  the  black- 
smith trade.  I  went  seven  miles  into  the  country, 
borrowed  a  horse  from  Judge  Meacon  Shelton,  and, 
youngster  as  I  was,  started  on  my  way  to  the  Asso- 
ciation alone  and  on  horseback.  The  round  trip  was 
thus  made,  consuming  about  one  week.  The  asso- 
ciation was  a  large  body,  and  was  seeking  harmony 
on  a  "Plan  of  Missions."    Elder  William  Hurley, 
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the  strongest  man  among  us,  was  at  that  meeting 
and  preached  on  Sunday. 

An  Incident. 

It  occurred  during  the  Troy  revival  in  1852. 
The  Baptists,  having  no  church  house,  used  the 
Presbyterian  house  of  worship.  The  Baptist  meet- 
ing had  progressed  a  week,  the  revival  continuing. 
Un  Sunday  the  Presbyterian  pastor  took  charge  of 
the  pulpit,  preached,  then  announced  meetings  for 
the  week,  without  any  reference  to  the  meeting  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Baptists.  The  Baptists, 
deeming  this  discourteous  and  unfair,  took  offense 
and  moved  their  meetings  down  town  to  the  Union, 

r  LJniversalist  Church,  under  Masonic  Hall,  and 
the  revival  still  continued.  Much  sympathy  was 
felt  for  the  Baptists.  This  incident  eventuated  in 
the  erection  of  the  First  Baptist  meeting  house  in 
the  town  of  Troy  a  few  years  later.  The  house  still 
stands  (1908).  I  was  personally  familiar  with  the 
facts  relating  to  the  above  named  event,  and  have 

Jven  them,  without  coloring,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Following  the  revival  at  Troy,  the  Baptist  peo- 
ple instituted  house-to-house,  or  "cottage,"  prayer 
meetings,  held  weekly.  Almost  always  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  conduct  these  meetings.  This  might  be  called 
the  beginning  of  that  trend  in  my  religious  life 
which  led  me  into  the  ministry.  Hence  I  reaffirm  it 
as  my  belief  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  my  going 
to  Troy,  although  my  specific  purpose  in  going  was 
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a  failure — the  learning  of  a  trade.  In  these  cottage 
prayer  meetings  we  had  Scripture  readings,  songs, 
prayers  and  exliortations.  These  experiences  pre- 
pared me  for  the  conditions  I  found  existing  at 
Bethlehem  in  1854,  in  which,  I  now  plainly  see,  as  I 
think,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  leading  me  into  what 
became  my  lifework ;  though,  at  the  time,  I  knew 
not  this,  but  sought  simply  to  be  useful  in  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

In  July,  1855,  the  church  called  for  my  ordi- 
nation, and  on  August  26  of  that  year  I  was  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  the  Presbytery  (not  Coun- 
cil), consisting  of  three  Baptist  preachers,  viz.,  the 
pastor,  Walter  McQuie,  W.  D.  Grant,  and  my  father, 
Lewis  Duncan.  Following  the  usual  custom  of  that 
age,  the  Presbytery  required  the  candidate  for  ordi- 
nation to  preach  a  trial-sermon.  This  I  did  from 
the  text,  1  Cor.  13:13,  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  *  *  *  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  This 
was  followed  by  a  brief  examination  of  my  "Call  to 
preach"  and  ''Doctrinal  views" ;  then  the  ordaining 
prayer  and  "laying  on  hands"  by  the  Presbytery — a 
term  then  used  instead  of  "Council,"  as  is  common 
now.  Presbytery  is  the  Scriptural  word,  and  it 
must  be  composed  of  ordained  preachers ;  that  is, 
Presbyters  or  Elders  (1  Tim.  4:14). 

That  was,  to  me,  verily  a  great  day  at  Old 
Bethlehem ;  a  new  epoch  in  my  life,  and,  to  use 
Paul's  familiar  words,  I  felt  that  "necessity  was 
laid  upon  me,"  and  that  a  work  too  great  by  far  for 
human  strength  alone  to  accomplish,  had  been  com- 
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mitted  to  me.     And  more  still,    I    felt    so    poorly 
equipped  for  so  sacred  a  calling. 

That  was  a  busy  period  of  my  life;  building  my 
new  home,  opening  up  and  cultivating  my  new  farm, 
and  putting  in  every  spare  hour  for  study,  while  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  were  spent  in  trying  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  people.  As  I  now  look  back  upon 
those  days  of  incessant  toil,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  God  only  could  have  upheld  me  under  my  heavy 
burdens.  I  had  not  even  a  common  English  educa- 
tion, but,  by  close  application  and  hard  study,  this 
lack,  in  the  course  of  years,  was  partially  supplied. 
I  had  no  teacher  but  the  text-books,  and  progress 
was  slow.  I  had  small  means  for  anything.  My 
library  consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  hymn  book,  an  Eng- 
lish grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  One  of 
the  first  books  added  to  these  was  "Cruden's  Con- 
cordance," bought  in  February,  1856,  and  which  I 
yet  have.  Any  sane  man  will  admit  that  a  good 
school  is  a  good  thing,  especially  for  a  young  preach- 
er; such  will  provide  him  an  equipment  for  work 
in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  But  the  trouble 
arises  from  considering  the  school  an  indispensable 
necessity.  Much  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
school.  Forty  to  sixty  years  ago,  the  mass  of  our 
preachers,  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations,  were, 
in  school  parlance,  unlearned.  Three-fourths  of 
them,  doubtless,  would  be  called  unlearned  today. 
Then  why  say  that  the  school  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. I  have  in  mind  three  men — all  good  preachers. 
They   preached    the    gospel    almost    two    thousand 
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years  ago.  I  refer  to  Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  Peter 
and  John  were  "unlearned  and  ignorant."  (See  Acts 
4:13.)  Paul  was  a  learned  man.  Suppose  we  take 
these  men  as  samples  of  ministerial  preparation, 
and  character.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  do  so. 
1  should  certainly  be  willing  to  sit  under  the  min- 
istry of  either  one  of  those  three  men. 

Do  I  discard  ministerial  education,  you  ask?  By 
no  means.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
learned  in  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  that  which  he  is  to 
teach  and  preach.  How  can  a  man  preach  that 
which  he  does  not  know?  Peter  and  John  were 
great  preachers.  As  to  the  Gospel  they  were  not 
"unlearned  and  ignorant,"  but  in  philosophical  eru- 
dition— that  is,  in  human  learning — they  were  so 
deficient  as  to  be  called  "unlearned  and  ignorant." 
The  scope  of  ministerial  study  should  include  the 
Holy  Scriptures  first  of  all,  and  then  whatever  else 
will  aid  in  a  correct  interpretation  of  them.  Is  not 
this  sufficiently  comprehensive?  Paul,  the  most 
successful  preacher  of  his  day,  forcibly  explains  this 
subject  to  the  speculating  Corinthians,  thus :  "And 
I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  ex- 
cellency of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you 
the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified.  *  *  *  And  my  speech  and  my  preach- 
ing was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power: 
that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."    I  Cor.  2:1-2,  4-5. 
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So  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  apostle  did  not  de- 
pend for  success  on  his  human  learning,  called  in 
the  text,  "man's  wisdom,"  but  on  his  knowledge  of 
'Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  He  explains  why 
he  did  this.  It  was  that  their  "faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."  Does  not  Paul,  in  these  Scriptures,  make  the 
matter  plain  ?  Can  we  not  now  see  the  scope  and 
character  of  ministerial  learning,  and  also  its  proper 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  Gospel? 

Pauline  theory  received  greater  emphasis  in 
my  earlier  days  than  it  does  now,  in  my  judgment: 
the  Divine  Presence  was  made  prominent.  Con- 
versions were  less  in  quantity,  but  excelled  in  qual- 
ity. I  am  not  magnifying  my  impressions.  I  feel 
conservative. 

As  to  myself,  for  my  theology,  I  studied  my 
Bible;  for  my  language,  I  studied  my  grammar. 
Thus  I  began,  and  some  progress  was  made.  Paul 
expressed  my  feelings  when  he  said :  "I  was  with 
you  (Corinthians)  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling."   I  Cor.  2  13. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  IN  COUNTRY  PASTORATES  AND 
ITINERATING— 1855-1869. 

My  First  Two  Pastorates — An  Incident — The  Two  Visit- 
ing Preachers — The  Revival  of  1857 — Preachers'  Sal- 
aries— Prejudices — Deacons,  Why? — My  Itinerary. 
Church  Trouble — My  First  General  Association — The 
Civil  War — Modern  Dance — Church  Split — Minorities, 
rights  of — A  Missionary  of  General  Association. 

IN  1856,  I  entered  upon  my  first  two  country  pas- 
torates in  the  Bethelhem  and  the  Sulphurlick 
Churches,  both  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri.  The 
former  had  twenty-one,  the  latter  fifty  members. 
Bethlehem  had  then  but  recently  completed  a  new 
plain  house  of  worship.  Sulphurlick,  long  an  occu- 
pant of  the  old  brick  house,  was  just  emerging 
therefrom,  and  the  first  and  second  years  of  my  pas- 
toral work  there,  built  a  new  frame  house.  In  this 
church  I  was  pastor  of  men  and  women  who  had 
dandled  me  on  their  laps  when  I  was  a  child,  for 
here  my  parents  were  then  members,  and  here  my 
father  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1838. 

An  incident  occurred  in  1843.  The  Salt  River 
Association  was  in  session  at  Sulphurlick.  I,  a  lad 
of  1 1  years,  went  with  the  family  to  the  meeting.  At 
noon  the  people  were  in  groups  eating  dinner.    My 
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mother  had  hers  spread  on  the  grass  near  the 
church.  Two  men  came  walking  leisurely  by,  who, 
I  learned,  were  preachers.  One,  I  remember,  was 
Andrew  Broadus,  then  pastor  at  Palmyra.  My 
father  hailed  them,  saying,  "Brethren,  have  you  had 
dinner?"  They  said,  "No."  He  replied,  "Come, 
have  something  to  eat."  They  approached  the  din- 
ner, spread  out  on  a  nice  white  tablecloth.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  loaf  from  the  old-style  oven,  was  handed 
the  visitors.  Each  cut  off  a  slice  of  the  bread  and 
commenced  eating  it.  My  father  said,  "Here,  have 
some  ham  or  chicken  to  eat  with  your  bread."  "No, 
thank  you,"  said  they;  "this  is  all  we  want."  I  pon- 
dered over  the  words  of  these  men — have  never  for- 
gotten them.  Are  they  willing,  thought  I,  to  live 
just  on  bread  and  be  preachers?  I  said  it  all  to 
myself — what  kind  of  men  are  these?  Subsequently 
I  learned  that  preachers  were  subject  to  many  priva- 
tions willingly  or  unwillingly. 

Another  event  occurred  at  that  meeting  which 
greatly  impressed  me.  It  still  lingers.  On  Sunday, 
a  rain  drove  the  people  from  the  stand  into  the 
house,  which  was  packed.  The  preacher  stood  near 
the  door,  and  was  followed  by  another,  whose  name 
was  Suggett,  they  said.  (I  subsequently  learned  it 
was  James  Suggett.)  He  was  a  power  in  exhorta- 
tion. The  words  from  his  lips  were  like  live  coals.  I 
was  with  mother  and  children  in  the  "carry-all," 
near  the  church,  out  of  the  rain.  I  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly. I  had  never  heard  such  a  man  before.  It 
was  an  old-time  exhortation.     Then  came  the  song 
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and  the  handshake.  They  sang,  that  multitude  of 
people  sang  and  shook  hands.  The  words  of  that 
song  I  seem  now  to  hear,  though  more  than  three 
score  years  ago.    The  words  rang  out : 

"Hark!  listen  to  the  trumpeters, 
They  sound  for  volunteers,"  etc. 

The  audience  seemed  on  fire.  How  it  impressed 
me.  I  thought,  what  a  wonderful  people,  and,  what 
a  wonderful  man — that  man  of  God.  In  a  great 
measure,  those  days  have  passed.  As  to  the  influ- 
ence of  those  events  on  my  childhood  life,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  verdict.  One  thing  I  add, 
I  long  to  see  a  return  of  just  such  scenes  to  our  pres- 
ent day.    I  think  it  would  make  the  dry  bones  rattle. 

The  Revival  of  1857. 
The  second  year  of  my  pastoral  period  in  the 
Bethlehem  and  Sulphurlick  churches  (1857),  was 
a  year  of  revival.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 
revival  spirit  began  to  be  manifest.  The  dawn  of 
the  revival  at  Sulphurlick  was  in  the  early  summer, 
when  I  administered  the  first  baptism  of  my  minis- 
try. The  subject  was  the  wife  of  one  of  our  promi- 
nent members,  John  R.  Gililland — who  subsequent- 
ly moved  to  Texas  and  was  killed  in  one  of  their 
frontier  wars.  Beginning  early  in  August,  we  held 
a  protracted  meeting  at  Sulphurlick.  The  revival 
which  ensued  was  a  gracious  one,  and  many  believ- 
ers were  added  to  the  fold.  The  fruit  of  this  meet- 
ing was  twenty-eight  baptisms.  At  intervals,  I  had 
the  ministerial  aid  of  Walter  McQuie  and  W.  D. 
Grant.     The  usual  custom  in  these  revival  services 
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was  for  one  man  to  preach,  another  to  follow  with 
an  exhortation  and  invite  anxious  persons  to  the 
"Mourner's  Bench,"  for  prayer  and  special  instruc- 
tion. After  this  the  "Door  of  the  Church"  was 
opened  to  receive  members.  This  revival  continued 
for  several  months. 

The  meeting  at  Bethlehem  was  held  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1857.  Here,  too,  we  had  some 
"Mercy  drops"  preceding  the  special  meetings,  and 
in  the  earlier  summer  of  that  year  I  performed  the 
second  baptismal  service  of  my  ministry.  Two  sis- 
ters, the  Misses  Trower,  Martha  and  Mary  Ann ;  and 
a  shouting  negro  man — Isaac  Seymour — were  bap- 
tized in  Cuiver,  they  having  been  received  the  month 
before.  The  final  result  of  the  Bethlehem  meeting- 
was  the  baptism  of  thirty-eight  converts.  Thus 
these  churches  received  encouragement  and  new 
members.  My  ministerial  aid  was  my  father,  Lewis 
Duncan,  T.  T.  Johnson  and  Walter  McQuie.  Dur- 
ing this  revival  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  three 
of  my  brothers,  Francis,  David,  and  Joseph  ;  two  sis- 
ters, Mildred  and  Mary;  and  a  brother-in-law,  C.  W. 
Kimler. 

We  garnered  fruit  from  the  Bethlehem  revival 
for  several  months.  I  see  from  my  journal  that  we 
had  baptisms  in  September  and  October  following; 
also  in  January  and  March  of  1858.  These  meetings 
greatly  helped  the  Lord's  saints,  and  came  to  me  as 
a  refreshing  shower  upon  the  second  year  of  my 
ministry.  All  my  ministerial  associates  and  co- 
laborers  were  elderly  men,  and  greatly  helpful  to  me 
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in  the  morning  of  my  new  life.  Herein  I  was  for- 
tunate indeed.  Much  of  the  success  of  our  meet- 
ings, as  to  human  instrumentalities,  was  largely  due 
to  my  co-laborers.  The  Lord  was  very  merciful  to 
us  in  those  days  of  frontier  work. 

The  Matter  of  Salaries. 
This  question  was  no  small  matter  in  my  earlier 
days  as  a  preacher.  My  journal  shows  that  my 
churches  usually  gave  me  about  $35  a  year,  without 
previous  agreement.  My  first  stipulated  salary,  for 
one-fourth  time  (the  usual  time  with  country 
churches)  was  at  Cottonwood  Church  in  i860.  The 
amount  was  $40,  and  some  refused  to  subscribe  to 
this.  My  successor  at  Sulphurlick  was  Elder  Wm. 
F.  Luck.  I  see  from  my  journal  at  the  time  (i860) 
that  Elder  Luck  fixed  the  amount  of  the  salary,  and 
"Required  several  men  to  become  responsible  for 
the  amount,  $70,"  a  new  but  necessary  step  in 
such  matters,  such  was  the  lax  custom  of  the 
churches  in  the  payment  of  salaries,  small  as  they 
were.  The  prejudice  against  stipulated  ministerial 
salaries  was  the  fruit,  largely,  of  the  anti-mission 
controversy  of  an  earlier  day.  This  affected  coun- 
try churches  and  pastorates  much  more  than  town 
and  city  churches.  Men  who  asked  for  a  stipulated 
salary  were  often  ridiculed  even  in  public  assem- 
blies. "Money  hunters,"  "Arminians,"  etc.,  were 
epithets  often  hurled  at  them.  Those  who  preached 
against  salaries  had  the  temporary  advantage  in 
this  controversy,  and  for  a  time  swayed  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  ordinary  country  pastor  had  to  suffer 
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the  evil  consequences  of  it.  "The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  wrote  the  divine  penman ; 
and  yet  how  true  it  is  that  men  have  always  loved 
money.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  easier  to  persuade 
people  not  to  give,  than  to  give.  Uultimately,  how- 
ever, in  a  large  measure,  these  prejudices  against 
salaried  preachers  were  overcome.  Before  leaving 
the  question  of  salaries,  to  show  how  my  earlier  en- 
vironments affected  my  life,  let  me  quote  from  my 
journal  of  March  n,  1859:  "I  have  to  work  hard 
to  get  along.  AYhat  time  I  stay  at  home  with  my 
family  I  try  to  secure  for  us  a  livelihood.  My 
churches  are  helping  me  some.  I  have  the  care  of 
two,  and  a  call  from  another."  Again  I  quote  from 
my  journal  of  March  23,  1859:  "Today  I  have  been 
hard  at  work  on  a  house  I  am  building  for  B.  A. 
Williams,  a  neighbor.  I  have  employed  a  young 
man  today  to  crop  for  me,  being  without  a  team  to 
farm  myself.  I  give  him  half  of  what  he  makes.  I 
expect  to  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade  this  season, 
what  time  I  am  at  home.  I  have  a  job  on  hand  now, 
worth  $130,  which  is  about  half  done.  Money,  at 
this  time,  is  quite  scarce." 

I  note  in  my  journal  that  early  in  the  year  1859 
I  aided  in  a  meeting  at  Indian  Creek,  and  baptized 
five  converts;  and  conclude  with  the  following: 
"The  brethren  gave  me  $7.50,  and  a  sister  gave  me 
jeans  to  make  me  a  pair  of  pantaloons." 

On  January  10,  1859,  I  baptized  nine  converts 
at  Indian  Creek  Church,  the  fruit  of  a  meeting  I 
aided  in  the  last  month  in  1858.     Five  of  these  were 
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strong  young  men,  three  heads  of  families,  and  one 
the  wife  of  a  wicked  husband.  One  of  the  number 
was  my  brother,  Benjamin;  another,  M.  E.  Motley, 
who  subsequently  married  my  youngest  sister,  Mary 
Ellen.  My  father  was  then  acting  pastor  of  the 
church.  I  was  with  him  in  January  when  L.  S. 
Mooe,  a  man  of  sterling  character,  was  received.  I 
baptized  him  a  few  weeks  later.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  baptized  above  spoken  of.  At  the  next  church 
meeting  (I  was  present)  Brother  Moore  was  elected 
church  clerk,  and  by  succession  so  continued  forty 
years.  At  that  church  meeting,  an  advance  move 
was  made.  A  Brother  Ogden  sprung  the  question 
of  having  more  deacons  than  two.  (The  usual  num- 
ber then.)  He  said,  "Deacons  ought  to  see  that  the 
pastor  is  properly  remunerated  for  his  labors,  hence 
we  need  more  than  two."  And  they  soon  did  have 
more. 

An  explanation :  On  our  way  home  from  the 
Indian  Creek  meeting,  the  first  of  February,  1859, 
my  buggy  horse  sickened  and  died,  so  that  I  had  to 
borrow  one  to  get  home  with  my  family.  This  was 
a  heavy  loss  to  us  at  the  time,  and  explains  why 
I  had  no  team  to  farm  with,  to  which  I  allude  in  my 
journal  of  March  23,  that  year. 

New  Church  Organized. 
Our  home  was  still  where  we  settled  soon  after 
our  marriage  in  1853  5  not  ^ar  from  Little  Head 
Creek.  Quite  a  community  of  Baptists  had  grown 
up  in  that  vicinity.  A  new  church  was  called  for. 
In  January,  1859,  my  w^e  an<^  I>  with  ten  or  twelve 
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others,  got  letters  of  dismission  from  Bethlehem, 
four  miles  south,  and  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Feb- 
ruary were  organized  into  a  Baptist  Church  called 
Pleasant  Grove,  with  eighteen  or  nineteen  members, 
four  or  five  of  the  number  coming  from  Indian  Creek. 
The  organization  was  conducted  by  Elder  Lewis 
Duncan,  assisted  by  Elder  Israel  McGlossen.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  C.  W.  Kimler. 
D.  J.  Duncan  was  elected  clerk,  James  Gibson  and 
G.  G.  Sitton  were  chosen  as  deacons,  and  a  few 
months  later  C.  W.  Kimler  and  Wm.  Lovell  were 
elected  to  the  same  office.  I  was  made  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  $50.  By  May  following,  the  membership 
had  grown  to  twenty-seven.  We  held  meetings  in 
the  District  school  house,  and  private  houses ;  but, 
in  the  summer,  under  an  arbor  in  the  grove.  My 
father  succeeded  me  in  the  pastoral  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  so  continued  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  church  in  1863.  By  the  winter  of  1860-61,  some 
progress  toward  a  house  had  been  made,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  church  began  to  wane  under 
the  influences  of  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  dis- 
solved. 

Church  Trouble  and  Trial. 

I  closed  my  pastorate  at  Bethlehem  in  December, 
1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  Israel  McGlossen.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1859  rumor  began  to  whisper  it 
around  that  he  was  a  seducer.  At  her  March  meet- 
ing, the  church  took  the  matter  up  and  appointed  a 
committee.  Elder  McGlossen  was  charged  with  try- 
ing to  seduce  two  young  sisters — members  of  the 
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church.  He  and  his  admirers  tried  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter out,  or  delay  it,  under  the  rule  for  ''Personal 
Offences,"  as  given  in  Matthew  18.  The  church 
overruled  their  objections  and  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  see  the  witnesses ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  accused,  his  case  was  continued  until  the 
April  meeting.  He  failed  to  show  up  in  April,  and 
was  reported  to  have  left  soon  after  the  March  meet- 
ing.   The  case  was  continued. 

The  church  took  up  the  case  in  May ;  McGlos- 
sen  still  absent.  Two  credible  witnesses  testified  to 
his  guilt,  and  without  further  waiting,  he  was  unani- 
mously excluded  for  "attempted  seduction." 

This  man,  Israel  McGlossen,  came  to  us  in  the 
fall  of  1857,  claiming  to  be  from  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  large  property;  and  under  the  guise  of  a  Bap- 
tist preacher.  He  married  a  young  woman — mem- 
ber of  Bethlehem  Church — a  month  after  reaching 
the  neighborhood ;  she  18  years  old  and  he  about  50. 
My  impression  is  he  never  showed  his  credentials, 
though  he  promised  so  to  do.  He  had  a  glib  tongue, 
and  some  were  fond  of  his  preaching,  while  to  others 
it  was  distasteful.  He  sought  to  supplant  settled 
pastors,  and  two  or  three  churches  fell  under  the 
spell  of  his  seductive  influence.  In  1858  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Church  ordained  Ezekiel  Kinman,  who,  the 
following  year,  moved  to  Iowa,  soon  after  which 
he  met  with  McGlossen  at  a  meeting.  He  said, 
"Hello,  McGlossen,  how  are  you?"  McGlossen  re- 
plied, "I  do  not  know  you."  Kinman  replied,  "Yes, 
I  presume  you  do,  for  you  helped  ordain  me  in  Mis- 
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souri,  only  last  year.  And,  furthermore,  I  have  re- 
cently met  your  family  here  in  Iowa — wife  and 
seven  children,  and  I  know,  too,  that  you  have  a 
wife  in  Missouri.  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  notify  the 
Missouri  brethren  of  your  double  dealing."  This, 
Elder  Kinman  did ;  and  near  the  time  this  news 
reached  us  in  Missouri,  Israel  McGlossen,  having 
"skipped"  out  from  Iowa,  reached  his  wife  and  child 
at  her  father's  home,  and  next  morning  took  strych- 
nine and  was  dead  in  an  hour.  This  man's  conduct 
was  a  hard  blow  on  the  church,  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  for  several  years ;  but  she  did  recover, 
and  has  long  been  an  efficient  body,  called,  now, 
Fairview  Church. 

The  General  Association — My  First  Meeting. 

The  year  1859  afforded  me  one  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  my  early  ministerial  life.  It  was  my  first 
attendance  upon  a  session  of  the  Missouri  Baptist 
General  Association.  It  was  truly  a  great  meeting 
to  me.  How  it  enlarged  the  horizon  of  my  concep- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  who  were  my  people.  I  had 
before  met  with  but  few  of  our  strong  men.  I  kept 
full  notes  of  the  proceedings,  with  eyes  and  ears 
open.  The  meeting  was  at  Huntsville,  county  town 
of  Randolph,  beginning  Saturday  morning,  July  23, 
1859,  preceded  by  a  two  days'  session  of  the  State 
Ministers  and  Deacons'  Conference. 

To  reach  this  Conference  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  21,  I  had  to  leave  home  on  Tuesday  before. 
I  traveled  thirteen  miles  and  spent  the  night  with 
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Deacon  Samuel  Crutcher  near  Middletown.  I  left 
at  6  a.  m.,  July  20,  for  Wellsville ;  took  train  at  10 
o'clock  for  Allen,  two  miles  north  of  the  present  site 
of  Moberly,  then  by  stage  six  miles  to  Huntsville, 
the  home  of  Noah  Flood  at  that  time.  After  being 
located  in  my  temporary  home,  I  walked  over  to 
Brother  Flood's,  which  was  headquarters.  Others 
were  there,  and  the  conversation  was  on  the  Flood- 
Crowell  imbroglio.  Crowell,  editor  of  "The  West- 
ern Watchman,"  our  state  paper,  was  charged  with 
suppressing  free  discussion  in  his  paper,  and  pre- 
liminary steps  had  been  taken  to  establish  another 
Baptist  paper. 

Huntsville  was  then  the  seat  of  Mount  Pleasant 
College.  The  Baptist  Church  used  the  College 
Chapel  as  a  place  of  worship.  For  the  first  time  I 
met  W.  R.  Rothwell,  president  of  the  College,  a 
scholarly  man  near  my  own  age — then  27. 

The  Conference  opened  Thursday  morning.  In 
the  enrollment  were  J.  E.  Welch,  A.  P.  Williams, 
E.  S.  Dulin,  Noah  Flood,  William  Price,  S.  H.  Ford, 
William  Thompson,  Galusha  Anderson,  S.  A.  Beau- 
champ,  M.  M.  Modisett,  W.  R.  Rothwell,  Wm. 
Crowell,  all  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Wm.  Price,  pastor  in  St.  Joseph,  preached  the 
opening  sermon  for  criticism.  It  was  masterly. 
Text,  Acts  2:37-38.  Criticism  by  A.  P.  Williams: 
"The  proper  reading  of  the  text  is  'Repent  ye,  and 
be  baptized.'  The  word  translated  'into'  in  the 
phrase  'baptized  into  Christ,'  is  the  same  translated 
'for'  in  the  phrase  'for  the  remission.'  " 
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For  two  days  that  Conference  continued.  It 
was  like  a  great  school  to  me,  starting  me  into  a 
new  life  of  reading  and  study. 

J.  E.  Welch  read  an  essay  on  "Infant  Salva- 
tion."    He  said  in  part: 

"There  is  but  little  in   the   Bible  on  this  subject. 

Election  does  not  interfere  with  it;  nor  does  election 

presuppose    that    Christ    died    for    some    and  not    for 
others." 

Criticism : 

"Infants  are  saved  because  not  condemned.  'This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come  *  *  *  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light.'" 

A.  P.  Williams  said  in  part : 

"The  Bible  is  silent  where  reason  is  sufficient. 
Not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  never  com- 
mitted sin  should  be  damned  for  unbelief.  Incidental 
passages  show  their  salvation,  e.  g.,  'Their  angels 
*  *  *  behold  the  face   of  my  Father.'  " 

Noah  Flood's  "Essay  on  Repentance  and  Faith" 
said : 

"Repentance  precedes  faith.  Proven  by  the  nature 
of  these  principles,  and  also  by  the  order  in  which 
thev  occur:  'Repent  and  Believe.'" 

Criticism : 

"Some  one  said:  'We  have  faith  in  God  previous 
to  repentance — faith  in  Christ  after  repentance.' ,: 

John  T.  Williams,  in  an  essay  on  "Best  Method 
of  Raising  Means  to  Spread  the  Gospel,"  said : 

"i.     Elevate  standard  of  piety. 

"2.     System  is  necessary. 

"3.     Ministers  must  teach  the  people." 

William  Crowell,  in  an  essay  on  "John's  Bap- 
tism," said : 

"In  action  it  is  same  as  Christian  baptism,  but 
not  the  same  in  object." 
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The  essay  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  the  following  criticism  : 

"John's  baptism  belonged  to  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion— not  to  the  Jewish.  It  was  'The  beginning  of  the 
gospel,'  'The  law  and  the  prophets — until  John.'  " 

I  found  it  of  great  value  to  me  to  sit  under  the 
instruction  of  these  able  men  of  the  Conference.  It 
was  a  new  epoch  in  my  life.  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
closer  application  to  study ;  and  by  the  diligent  use 
of  the  text-books  at  available  hours  (at  the  intervals 
of  hard  work),  I  found,  in  two  years,  that  I  had 
made  decided  progress  both  in  Bible  study  and  in 
some  of  the  literary  branches,  so  that  in  1861  I  com- 
menced teaching  a  select  school.  This  proved  much 
more  helpful  in  my  ministry  than  purely  manual 
pursuits,  and  I  commenced,  with  the  closest  appli- 
cation possible,  the  student  habit,  and  have  kept  it 
up  to  this  day  and  year,  1908. 

The  General  Association  Proper. 

The  session  in  1859  opened  on  Saturday,  July 
23,  and  closed  on  Tuesday.  E.  S.  Dulin  preached  the 
Introductory  Sermon.  Text,  Matt.  10:9-10,  "Provide 
neither  gold  nor  silver,"  etc. 

Subject:  "Ministerial  Support." 

Outline: 

"1.     It  is  not  the  duty  of  God's  minister  to  pro 
vide  his  temporal  support. 

"2.     The  time  is  too  short. 

"3.     Those  to  whom  he  preaches  will  not  feel 
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under  obligation  to  sustain  him,  because  his  system 
destroys  theirs." 

I  made  an  entry  of  these  things  in  my  journal 
at  the  time.  I  saw  plainly  that  our  stronger  men 
had  resolved  on  an  effort  to  lift  our  Baptist  people 
out  of  the  ruts,  regarding  ministerial  support. 

Letters  from  churches  and  Associations  were 
called  for  and  read  as  in  the  District  Associations. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  former  enrollmenl 
in  the  Conference,  as  follows :  Ministers,  R.  B.  C. 
Howell  of  Tennessee,  Bartlett  Anderson,  J.  C. 
Maple,  and  of  Laymen,  Wade  M.  Jackson,  S.  C. 
Majors,  John  Welch,  and  D.  H.  Hickman. 

After  adjournment  Saturday,  A.  P.  Williams 
announced  that,  in  April  preceding,  the  Missouri 
Baptist  Publication  Society  had  been  organized,  one 
object  of  which  was  "To  establish  a  Baptist  paper 
that  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  denomination, ' 
etc. 

After  the  failure  of  two  efforts  to  buy  "The 
Western  Watchman"  from  Wm.  Crowell,  steps 
were  soon  after  taken  to  commence  the  publication 
of  "The  Missouri  Baptist,"  as  a  weekly  paper.  Dur- 
ing the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1859-60  I  spent  a  month 
at  a  salary  of  $50,  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the 
new  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
from  St.  Louis,  March  3,  i860.  In  one  year  and 
three  months  "The  Missouri  Baptist"  was  suspend- 
ed, to  which  it  was  driven  by  the  adversities  of  the 
war.  Its  publication  was  never  resumed.  The  sus- 
pension occurred  June  10,  1861.     In  the  meantime 
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"The  Western  Watchman"  had  failed  and  we  had 
then  no  paper  in  Missouri. 

The  General  Association  resumed  busines  on 
Monday.  I  quote  from  my  journal :  "A  request 
came  from  a  church  to  have  Brother  G.  L.  Black, 
then  a  student  in  William  Jewell  College,  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the 
church  from  which  the  request  had  come."  The 
Association  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent. 
Ordinations  must  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of 
the  church.     Associations  connot  ordain  preachers. 

The  State  Mission  contributions  were : 

From  churches  and  associations $1,194.30 

Individual  contributions 842.22 

Collection  on  Lord's  Day 85.25. 

Total  amount  in  1859 $2,121.77 

The  Report  on  Education  was  made,  asking  an 
appropriation  of  $326  from  the  missionary  fund,  to 
pay  the  agent  of  William  Jewell  College.  The  re- 
quest was  opposed  and  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Association  should  not  divert  funds  from  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  contributed.  The 
money  was  then  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

An  agent  of  the  Richmond  Foreign  Mission 
Board  was  present  and,  by  invitation,  made  an  ad- 
dress.   He  said : 

"1.  There  are  few  persons  in  Missouri  out  of 
reach  of  Baptist  preaching,  and  walk  to  it  at  that." 
Did  he  not  talk  like  an  agent,  seeking  to  make  a 
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point?  I  did  not  note  his  name  in  my  journal.  He 
further  said : 

"2.  The  South  ought  to  give  $125,000  to  For- 
eign Missions,  and  Georgia  agrees  to  give  one-fifth 
of  that. 

"3.  Early  Christians  sold  their  vanities  to  get 
money  to  send  the  gospel  to  others.  Can  we  not  do 
so,  too?  Is  it  not  pride  and  covetousness  that  pre- 
vents us?" 

Missouri  Baptists  gave,  in  1859,  $206.72  to  the 
above  board  for  foreign  missions.  Meager,  was  it 
not? 

I  shall  long  remember  my  first  attendance  at 
the  General  Association.  I  learned  much  of  Baptist 
polity,  Baptist  progress,  and  Baptist  sentiment,  in 
Missouri.  1  connect  with  that  meeting  the  incentive 
which  led  me  to  write  the  "History  of  Missouri  Bap- 
tists." 

In  September,  1859,  I  attended  the  Salt  River 
Association  at  New  Hope.  They  had  quite  a  battle 
over  the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  we  advise -the  churches  com- 
posing our  body  not  to  receive  members  from  other 
churches  without  baptizing  them." 

W.  F.  Luck  led  for  the  strict  Baptist  view.  He 
asked,  "Why  were  our  people  called  Ana  Baptists?" 
The  resolution  was  adopted,  36  to  27,  so  the  Aliens 
were  defeated.    Luck  was  late  from  Tennessee. 

By  invitation  I  aided  in  a  meeting  at  West 
Cuivre  Church,  Audrain  County,  commencing  the 
fourth   Saturday  in   September,   1859.     On   Sunday 
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we  ordained  to  the  ministry  Thomas  Musick,  a 
kinsman  of  Thomas  R.  Musick  of  1804,  the  pioneer 
Baptist  preacher  of  Missouri.  L.  C.  Musick,  another 
kinsman,  and  J.  N.  Griffin  were  on  the  presbytery. 
The  meeting  continued  six  or  eight  days  and  I  was 
permitted  to  baptize  seven  new  converts,  one  of 
whom,  Miss  Carrie  Griffin,  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  renowned  Jeremiah  Vardeman  who  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  eventful  life  in  Missouri, 
dying  in  Ralls  County  in  1842.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  N.  Griffin. 

Remember,  I  closed  my  pastorate  at  Bethlehem 
in  December,  1858.  I  notice  this  entry  in  my  jour- 
nal : 

"December  24,  1859.  At  Bethlehem  today.  The 
church  gave  me  a  call  to  re-enter  her  pulpit  as  pastor, 
it  being  the  third  call  here  this  year.  On  receiving 
the  second  call  I  declined,  and  urged  the  church  to 
call  some  one  else.  Two  months  ago  they  called  Elder 
James  N.  Griffin,  but  not  having  heard  from  him,  they 
called  me  as  above  stated — the  third  time.  After  de- 
liberating, I  agreed  to  serve  them  one  year." 

I  was  succeeded,  January,  1861,  by  W.  D. 
Grant,  who  continued  one  year.  The  church  was 
then  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  six  years,  and  was  re- 
duced from  fifty-one  to  eighteen  members.  T.  T. 
Johnson  succeeded  to  the  pastoral  office  in  1867. 
"A  re-enrollment"  was  what,  in  part,  caused  the 
falling  off  from  1861  to  1866.  This  re-enrollment 
business  .was,  by  a  resolution,  condemned  by  the 
Association  in  1867.  The.  church,  however,  had  only 
thirty-four  members  in  1865. 

Late  in  the  year  i860,  I  had  a  delightful  experi- 
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ence.  In  October  I  journeyed  up  into  Callaway 
County  to  aid  M.  T.  Bibb,  pastor  of  Unity  Church, 
in  a  meeting.  We  spent  two  weeks.  The  Lord 
graciously  revived  His  people,  blessed  His  word, 
and  twelve  souls  were  saved,  baptized  and  garnered 
into  the  fold.  The  interest  commenced  early  and 
steadily  increased.  It  was  as  nearly  a  genuine  work 
as  1  had  ever  witnessed. 

An  incident :  One  man  at  this  meeting,  the  fid- 
dler of  the  community,  was  convicted  of  sin.  He  re- 
sisted. Thinking  he  might  quell  his  feelings,  he  left 
next  morning  for  Moore's  Mill,  several  miles  away. 
The  farther  he  went  the  worse  he  felt,  until  finally 
he  began  to  fear  the  Lord  might  kill  him  for  run- 
ning away  from  the  meeting.  He  hurried  his  re- 
turn home,  and  back  to  church  that  night,  and  was 
soon  after  happily  converted.  In  telling  his  experi- 
ence, he  related  the  above  story. 

Aluch  of  my  time,  this  year  of  i860,  was  given 
to  itinerant  work  among  the  churches.  In  February 
W.  F.  Luck  became  my  successor  at  Sulphurlick 
Church.  Here  he  continued  for  three  years,  and  the 
church  grew  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. 

During  these  years,  from  i860  to  1867  and  1868, 
my  country  pastoral  work  was  continued.  Some- 
times I  had  one,  sometimes  two,  and,  at  times,  three 
churches.  At  intervals  varying  in  length,  during  the 
period  just  named,  I  was  pastor  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Warrenton,  Martinsburg,  Cottonwood,  Zion,  Mid- 
dletown,  West  Cuivre,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Zion,  and 
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Union  Churches.  Some  of  these  pastoral  charges 
were  no  more  than  one  year  in  duration ;  some  two 
years.  The  one  at  Union,  in  Warren  County,  was 
almost  eight  years,  from  the  Spring  of  1862.  During 
my  first  year  at  Union,  the  church  had  a  revival 
and  ten  conversions  and  baptisms,  which  brought 
her  membership  up  to  the  number  of  106.  My  first 
year  at  Mount  Pleasant,  1863,  we  had  ten  accessions 
by  baptism,  raising  the  total  membership  to  fifty- 
nine.  My  first  year  at  Mount  Zion,  and  preceding 
year — 1864  and  1865 — an  extensive  religious  influ- 
ence swept  over  the  community,  and  forty-nine  souls 
professed  conversion,  were  baptized  and  added  to 
the  church,  which,  in  1865,  had  on  her  roll  101  mem- 
bers. This  made  her,  numerically,  one  of  our  strong- 
er churches. 

The   Civil   War,    1861-65. 

This  was  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  history 
of  my  ministry.  The  war  was  paralizing  to  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  destructive 
of  life  and  property.  It  greatly  hindered  the  work 
in  my  field  of  labor.  Being  a  border  state,  Missouri 
was,  in  no  small  degree,  common  ground,  claimed  by 
both  North  and  South.  The  state,  however,  rightly 
belonged  to  the  South,  and  furnished  many  good 
men,  and  brave,  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
war  brought  to  us  many  adverse  conditions,  and  was 
the  most  inconvenient  period  of  my  life,  by  far.  The 
church  at  Union,  where  I  was  pastor  from  1862, 
never  recovered  from  the  adversity  into  which  she 
was  brought  by  the  Civil  War.    Her  once  beautiful 
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house  of  worship  (the  best  in  all  that  country),  has 
long  since  been  torn  down,  sold,  and  the  material 
used  to  build  a  barn. 

The  Bear  Creek  Association,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  since  its  origin  in  1854,  did  not  miss 
a  meeting  during  the  war,  but  the  attendance  was 
reduced.  In  1862,  only  ten  of  the  eighteen  churches 
sent  letters  to  the  session  at  Cottonwood.  The  body 
had  lost  in  numerical  strength,  decreasing  in  num- 
bers from  1862  to  1865,  from  814  to  756  members. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  in  order  to  reach  my 
church  (Union)  in  Warren  County,  I  was  compelled 
to  go  far  out  of  my  way  and  get  permission  of  the 
Provost  Marshall  at  Troy  to  leave  the  county  (Lin- 
coln), thence  to  Warrenton  for  permission  to  preach 
in  Warren  County.  In  the  same  year,  enroute  to 
Salt  River  Association  at  West  Cuivre  Church,  hav- 
ing just  passed  through  Middletown,  I  was  arrested 
by  three  militiamen  and  carried  back  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal's  office,  under  Captain  S.  W.  Ham- 
mack.  I  was  thoroughly  examined  in  my  person, 
pockets,  and  saddlebags,  for  contraband  goods. 
This,  the  captain  informed  me,  he  was  required  to 
do  by  his  superiors.  After  an  hour's  detention  I  was 
permitted  to  go  on  my  journey.  I  was  somewhat 
amused  during  a  part  of  the  examination.  One  of 
the  men  ran  his  hand  into  my  saddlebags  and  drew 
out  my  Bible.  "Here,"  said  he,  "is  contraband 
goods."  I  thought,  and  now  think  I  said,  "Perhaps 
it  is  contraband."  All  this,  however,  was  simply  a 
piece  of  pleasantry. 
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Alarmed  and  Running. 

The  following  is  from  my  journal : 

"July  25,  1861.  News  reached  us  that  Colonel 
Criegle  and  his  Dutch  militia  from  St.  Charles  (that's 
what  most  people  called  them  then)  had  landed  at 
Wellsville,  and  were  scouring  the  country  west  of 
us,  taking  men  and  playing  havoc  generally.  Our  com- 
munity became  almost  wild  in  fear.  We  fled.  B.  A. 
Williams,  a  near  neighbor,  went  with  us,  as  did  his 
family.  Eastward  we  all  travelled,  leaving  home  just 
after  noon.  The  weather  was  hot,  but  we  pushed  on 
through  heat  and  dust,  and  about  9  o'clock  that  night 
reached  the  home  of  Ichabod  Davis — father  of  Mrs. 
Williams — twenty-five  miles  from  our  own  home.  Our 
friends  received  us  kindly  and  we  felt  secure  for  the 
time  being,  and  had  a  good  night  of  rest,  which  we 
all  greatly  needed. 

"July  26.  Very  hot  day.  At  the  Davis  home. 
Roamed  about  on  his  large  wheat  farm.  Watched  the 
servants  stacking  the  large  wheat  crop.  Corn  is  not 
good  in  this  section. 

"July  27.  Still  a  refugee.  Went  six  miles  to  New 
Salem  Church  where  W.  F.  Luck  is  pastor.  It  was 
Saturday  church  meeting.  The  people  had  assembled 
on  my  arrival.  By  request  I  preached.  Text  Acts 
12:24.  'The  Word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.'  Good 
attention.  Dined  at  Brother  F.  D.  Hardesty's  with 
the  pastor,  also  Rev.  Wm.  Mitchell  and  several  others. 

"July  28.  Lord's  day.  Continues  warm.  At  church 
early.  The  brethren  had  prayer  meeting  before  preach- 
ing hour.  I  again  preached.  Text,  'What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?'  One  convert  received  for  baptism.  At 
4  p.  m.  Pastor  Luck  preached  to  the  negroes.  They 
manifested  deeper  interest  than  the  whites.  What  sing- 
ing they  did  have.  Late  in  the  day,  rejoined  my  family 
at  Mr.  Davis'. 

"July  29.  Started  with  family,  and  Mr.  Williams 
and  family,  on  our  return  trip.  When  within  a  few 
miles  of  home  we  heard  that  the  troops  were  nearer 
than  when  we  left.  Turning  aside,  we  traveled  in  an- 
other direction  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  Late  in  the 
day  we  landed  at  Henry  Palmer's  and  spent  the  night 
there. 

"July  30-     Mr.   Williams   and    I   made   a   scouting     . 
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tour  of  inspection  toward  our  homes,  and,  ascer- 
taining that  the  troops  had  gone  back  to  the  railroad, 
we  returned  to  Mr.  Palmer's  for  our  families,  with 
whom  we  reached  our  homes  late  in  the  day,  once 
more,  weary  and  worn.  Thank  the  Lord  for  His  grac- 
ious providence." 

Events  of  the  kind  above  described  were  only 
too  common  in  those  war-times.  The  militia  were 
alert,  seeking  to  intercept  men  leaving  the  state  to 
join  the  Southern  Army ;  and  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Union  they  often  annoyed  men  with  sympathies  for 
their  brethren  of  the  Southland ;  and  so  our  people 
were  kept  in  a  tumult. 

Our  church  people  were  scattered.  Very  many 
became  refugees  from  their  homes ;  numbers  went 
into  the  army,  Northern  or  Southern ;  many  moved 
into  other  sections  or  states  to  avoid  trouble;  and 
others  died.  Thus  were  our  churches  devastated, 
many  being  reduced  numerically,  and  no  small  num- 
ber broken  up,  with  homes  and  houses  of  worship 
burned  to  ashes.  It  was  a  day  of  calamity,  and  of 
suffering,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  the 
devastation  and  ruin  of  those  bloody  times.  Deliver 
me  from  war — it  is  inhuman !  "War  is  Hell,"  said 
General  Sherman ;  nor  did  he  exaggerate,  in  my 
judgment. 

We  should  have  less  of  war,  or  else  send  to  the 
front  those  who  have  power  to  prevent  war  and  fail 
to  do  so.  What  a  reckoning  we  shall  some  day  have, 
because  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  greed  of 
ambition. 

As  if  under  an  inspiration,  I  thus  wrote  in  my 
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journal,  as  the  war  clouds  began  to  rise,  and  darken 

as  the)'  rose :  . 

"January  10,  i86t.  Our  once  happy  Union  is  now 
shaking  to  its  center.  Destruction  threatens  on  every 
side.  Some  of  the  Northern  States  have  enacted  laws 
offensive  to  the  South  (notably,  fugitive  slave  laws), 
and  the  Southern  States  seem  unwilling  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  But  I  ask,  'Must  this  Union  be  dissolved?' 
Echo  answers,  'Must  it?'  Can  there  be  two  indepen- 
dent governments  in  what  is  now  the  'United  States?' 
Should  there  be  two,  could  we  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity? The  North  and  the  South  are,  largely,  mutual- 
ly dependent  sections.  The  North  feeds  the  South; 
the  South,  in  return,  clothes  the  North.  The  Lord  gave 
us  victory  and  independence  in  1776,  and  shall  we  now 
go  to  fighting  among  ourselves?  The  Union  must  not 
dissolve,  it  cannot!  Let  lost  confidence  be  restored, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  awake  to  their  best  inter- 
ests. 

"Finally,  if  war  must  come,  may  the  God  of  bat- 
tles cover  our  heads,  protect  our  families,  and  early 
restore  peace  to  our  country;  and  'make  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him';  for  the  Redeemer's  sake." 

Those  were  times  of    great    nervous    tension. 

Conditions  rapidly  developed.    Change  after  change 

occurred  and  thousands  of  men  were  under  arms. 

Blood  was  flowing  freely.    I  made  another  entry  in 

my  journal.   It  follows  : 

"June  28,  1861.  I  must  say  a  few  words  today  on 
matters  political.  I  have  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
dissolution  of  the  United  States.  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  there  might  be  a  separation  of  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern  States.  'State  riglits,'  and  the 
'meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution,'  most  widely 
separate  them.  With  all  these  differences  they  cannot 
live  together  in  peace.  This  view,  however,  may  be  a 
mistake.  For  while  one  section  has  fed  the  other, 
and  that  in  return  clothed  the  first,  and  their  inter- 
dependence so  great,  it  would  seem  that  they  must 
continue  to  be  one,  and  indivisible!  All  this,  however, 
could    be    adjusted    by    international    and    commercial 
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law.  Let  the  South  still  raise  cotton  and  clothe  the 
North,  and  let  the  North  produce  her  corn,  wheat,  beef 
and  pork  and  feed  the  South;  each  being  an  indepen- 
dent Republic. 

"May  the  great  God  turn  from  us  the  stream  of 
blood  that  washes  our  once  happy  shores,  and  cause 
His  face  to  shine  upon  us. 

"O  Lord!  give  thy  servant  humility,  and  keep  him 
from  sinning  presumptuously  against  thee,  then  will  he 
be  enabled  to  sing  aloud  thy  praise  and  honor  thy 
name.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  comfort  his  heart  and 
dwell  therein,  so  that  he  will  not  despair;  and  may  he 
ever  be  enabled  to  say,  'Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Such  were  my  meditations  and  my  thoughts  in 
the  beginning  year  (1861)  of  our  four  years  of  Civil 
War.  History  shows  more  of  its  theories  and  its 
termination. 

Martinsburg  Church  Case — Minorities. 

An  important  event  in  my  ministerial  life  was 
the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Martinsburg. 
It  terminated  my  pastoral  connection  with  the  old 
Mount  Zion  Church,  two  miles  in  the  country.  The 
event  occurred  in  September,  1866.  The  effect  of 
the  Civil  War  was  visible  in  the  spirit  of  reckless- 
ness among  the  people,  in  the  churches  as  well  as 
out  of  them. 

The  year  after  the  big  revival  and  ingathering 
at  Mount  Zion,  trouble  arose  among  her  members, 
caused  by  a  dancing  party.  One  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  church  opened  his  doors  for  a 
"party."  A  number  of  our  church  people  attended. 
They  had  "fiddling  and  dancing."  The  clerk  of  the 
Baptist  Church  was  the  fiddler.  The  case  was 
brought  into  the  church.    The  dancing  element  and 
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their  friends  were  in  the  majority.  The  case  was 
continued,  and  the  trouble  grew  worse.  The  minor- 
ity saw  no  chance,  and  withdrew,  signing  a  paper 
requesting  the  organization  of  a  new  church.  The 
number  was  twenty. 

On  September  24,  1866,  the  twenty  members 
were  organized  into  a  Baptist  church  at  Martins- 
burg,  meeting  in  the  old  railroad  section  house. 
W.  O.  Randolph  and  Geo.  B.  Leachman  aided  me 
in  the  service.  I  served  them  the  first  year  or  two 
and  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  S.  A.  Beauchamp. 
In  1867  the  church  sent  messengers  and  asked  mem- 
bership in  the  Bear  Creek  Association.  The  applica- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  who  re- 
ported adversely,  on  two  grounds. 

1.  Inexplicitness  in  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

2.  Irregularity  in  organizing. 

Said  report  continued :  "We  do,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven, 
to  visit  Mount  Zion  Church,  and  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  inquire  into  all  the  causes  of  this  irregular 
organization  at  Martinsburg,  and  report  next  year," 
etc.  J.  E.  WELCH,  Chairman. 

"After  much  discussion  the  report  was  adopt- 
ed."* 

This  committee  was  made  to  consist  of  W.  H. 
Vardeman,  S.  Pratt,  J.  E.  Welch,  W.  Graves,  J.  H. 
Tuttle,  J.  B.  Sheldon  and  W.  M.  Hopkins,  and  met 
at  Martinsburg  the  month  after  their  appointment. 
Two  sessions  of  the  committee  were  held.  Witnesses 
from   Mount  Zion  were  examined,  but  none  from 


*Minutes  Bear  Creek  Association,  1867,  p.  3. 
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Martinsburg.     The  majority  of  committee  reported 
adversely  to  the  party  it  refused  to  hear. 

In  1868  the  Association  minutes  have  the  fol- 
lowing record:  "A  majority  and  a  minority  report 
were  made  on  the  Mount  Zion  and  Martinsburg 
case,  and  the  Association  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
their  merits.  R.  S.  Duncan  temporarily  yielded  the 
floor,  and  the  body  soon  after  adjourned  for  that 
day." 

Next  day,  after  further  discussion,  both  reports 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Thus  ended  this  case  in 
Bear  Creek  Association.  The  Martinsburg  Church 
never  returned  to  the  Association  after  1867,  ^ut 
in  a  year  or  so  thereafter  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Little  Bonne  Femme  Association  and  was 
cordially  received  as  a  members  of  that  body. 

Observations :  My  pastoral  connection  with 
Martinsburg  was  severed,  I  think,  in  1868.  (I  made 
no  record  of  it.)  I  have  ever  felt  that  the  opposition 
to  Martinsburg  Church  was.  in  reality,  caused  by 
prejudice  against  her  first  pastor.  The  ostensible 
ground,  however,  was  that  the  church  had  been  or- 
ganized by  a  minority  from  another  church,  with- 
out letters  of  dismission.  We  all  well  knew  the 
ordinary  course  pursued  in  going  from  one  church 
to  another ;  but  the  colony,  that  withdrew  from  the 
older  church,  claimed  justification  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  Mount  Zion  community  there  was  un- 
manageable disorder,  and  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  withdraw.  Ecclesiastical  history  justifies  the 
views   taken   of  the   pending   question.      I   have   in 
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mind  the  case  of  the  Novatians,  A.  D.  250,  when  the 
true  church — a  minority — withdrew  from  the  dis- 
orderly majority,  and  formed  separate  churches. 
The  majority  from  which  the  Novatians  withdrew 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ultimately  became  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Students  of  church  his- 
tory understand  this  question  of  majorities  and 
minorities.  The  reputed  religious  population  of 
the  world  has  always  been  in  the  minority,  so  that, 
if  the  right  of  Christianity  to  exist  be  left  to  a  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  whole  people,  the  majority — being 
non-Christians — could  easily  vote  us  down  and  out. 

In  the  case  of  Mount  Zion  and  Martinsburg 
Churches,  it  was  simply  the  withdrawal  of  an  order- 
ly minority  from  a  disorderly  majority,  and  had  the 
committee  of  seven  heard  both  sides,  that  fact  would 
have  been  made  plain.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Read  now 
please,  Revelation  18:4,  "Come  out  of  her,  my  peo- 
ple, that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,"  etc.  This 
Scripture  is  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand,  and 
shows  what  the  Lord's  people  have  been  often  com- 
pelled to  do;  yet  I  have  heard  even  Baptists  talk  of 
the  "sovereignty  of  majorities."  And  we  hear,  at 
times,  another  saying,  equally  absurd.  It  is  this: 
'The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  That 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  people ;  which,  after 
all,  is  what  counts. 

I  must  now  close  this  account.  Forty  years 
have  passed  since  the  foregoing  events  transpired ; 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Martinsburg  has  grown  and 
still  exists,  a  good  church  with  a  good  house;  but 
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Mount  Zion  has  long  since  ceased  to  be.  Her  name 
was  dropped  from  the  minutes  of  Bear  Creek  Asso- 
ciation in  1872. 

The  action  of  the  Little  Bonne  Femme  Asso- 
ciation, in  her  cordial  reception  of  the  Martinsburg 
Church,  is  a  vindication  of  the  action  of  those  con- 
cerned in  her  organization,  as  also  of  the  rights  of 
minorities. 

Only  a  few  things  more  deserve  mention  before 
closing  this  chapter. 

In  the  years  1863-4,  while  pastor  of  two 
churches,  I  spent  a  hundred  days  as  missionary  of 
Bear  Creek  Association,  both  with  the  churches, 
and  in  purely  destitute  settlements.  From  my  jour- 
nal I  see  that  for  this  period  of  my  work  I  report 
twenty-five  baptisms.  This  class  of  work  seemed 
greatly  needed  at  that  time  ;  especially,  I  might  say, 
among  the  churches,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dis- 
couraged and  pastorless.  During  this  period  of 
itinerant  work,  I  visited  Middletown,  then  pastor- 
less;  held  a  meeting,  aided  by  G.  B.  Smith.  A  re- 
vival resulted,  fruitful  of  fifteen  baptisms,  after 
which  I  was  chosen  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Again,  in  the  years  1867-68,  in  missionary  work 
for  the  General  Association,  I  supplemented  my  pas- 
toral labors,  mainly,  but  not  wholly,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bear  Creek  Association,  but  some  in  Salt 
River,  and  some  in  Little  Bonne  Femme.  In  all,  I 
spent  seventy-three  days,  traveled  900  miles,  helped 
to     ordain     two     preachers,     organized     two     new 
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churches,  baptized  seven,  witnessed  thirteen  con- 
versions, preached  fifty-five  sermons,  lectured  nine 
times,  and  reported  $77.35  in  collections. 
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THE  YEAR  1869  was  an  eventful  one  with  me. 
In  the  month  of  July  that  year  I  attended  the 
General  Association  at  Columbia,  where  I 
met  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
who  had  come  to  Missouri  in  search  of  a  man  to 
represent  the  said  board  in  this  state.  I  was  recom- 
mended to  him.  He  asked  an  interview.  We  agreed 
on  terms  and  I  was  employed,  at  a  salary  of  $75  a 
month,  as  agent,  or  Missouri  secretary  of  the  afore- 
said board  of  missions.  My  business  was  to  preach 
on  "Foreign  Missions"  and  raise  money  for  the 
board.  I  continued  in  this  work  practically  twenty 
years.  My  selection  for  this  position  was  a  case  of 
office  seeking  the  man,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  me;  for  there  were  many  other  men  in  Missouri, 
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much  better  qualified  than  I  for  the  position,  as  I 
thought.  To  me  it  was  problematical.  I  leave  the 
curious  to  solve  the  problem  to  suit  themselves. 
My  solution  long  has  been,  "The  Lord  was  leading." 

My  work  in  this  office  gave  me  access  to  pul- 
pits from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  from 
Charleston,  on  the  southeast,  to  St.  Joseph  and 
Maryville  far  to  the  northwest.  I  attended  Associa- 
tions in  many  sections,  presented  to  the  people  the 
claims  of  foreign  missions,  and  made  collections. 
When  in  my  office  at  home  I  was  kept  busy  writing, 
and  otherwise  communicating  with  churches  and  in- 
dividuals, disseminating  information  calculated  to 
awaken  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  missions  in 
general,  and  foreign  missions  in  particular,  among 
our  Baptist  people  of  the  state.  The  use  of  these 
methods  produced  good  results  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  my  agency.  To  accomplish  better  and 
more  permanent  results,  I  combined  what  I  shall 
call  the  "agency  method"  with  the  "secretarial 
method" ;  that  is,  I  wrote,  or  went  in  person.  In 
making  public  collections  I  scrupulously  avoided  the 
"high  pressure"  plan,  which  I  hate  to  this  day.  No 
"high  pressure"  for  me.  It  may  get  more  money, 
but  does  not  develop  a  giving  spirit. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  secretaryship,  I  real- 
ized that  the  best  final  results  would  be  attained  by 
systematic  methods,  and  sought  so  to  impress  all 
with  whom  I  held  communication,  whether  in  per- 
son or  by  correspondence. 

Let  me  exemplify.     A  lifelong  friend  once  said 
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to  me:  "Brother  D.  you  would  get  more  money  for 
missions  if  you  would  work  more  upon  the  feelings 
of  your  audience."  My  reply  was,  "Yes,  possibly  so  ; 
but  I  prefer  to  develop  a  genuine  spirit  of  giving, 
backed  by  motive,  rather  than  by  questionable  meth- 
ods to  get  more  money  and  burn  the  field,  thus 
leaving  it  less  productive  for  the  future."  I  will 
not  use  "high  pressure"  methods  in  making  col- 
lections for  any  cause ;  it  is  reprehensible. 

I  made  extended  tours  among  the  churches  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest,  leaving  them 
to  fix  a  time  for  stated  collections.  But  wnen  an 
opportune  time  seemed  present,  I  would  make  a  pub- 
lic collection  when  on  the  field. 

The  period  of  my  connection  with  the  board 
was,  by  far,  the  most  laborious  of  my  ministerial 
life.  I  can  now  scarcely  realize  how  I  stood  up 
under  the  toil  and  the  exposure  incident  to  that 
period.  After  months  of  experience,  however,  suc- 
cess brought  to  me  encouragement. 

In  August,  1869,  I  made  my  first  public  collec- 
tion for  foreign  missions.  Well  do  I  recollect  it.  I 
was  embarrassed.  The  Bear  Creek  Association  was 
in  session  near  my  old  home.  By  resolution  I  was 
"permitted"  to  make  a  collection  on  Sunday.  I  had 
to  follow  the  renowned  Dr.  Thomas  Rambant,  pres- 
ident of  William  Jewell  College.  The  amount  of  my 
collection  was  $32.  This  I  regarded  complimentary, 
as  I  was  among  my  kinsmen  and  old  neighbors. 
After  this  the  churches  of  the  Association  began  to 
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contribute  to   foreign   missions  with   more   or   less 
system. 

My  first  collection  in  St.  Louis  was  made  in 
January,  1870,  at  the  Third  Church,  amuonting  to 
$9.25.  Subsequently  this  church  gave  as  high  as 
$1,000  a  year  for  the  same  cause.  They  now  (1908) 
give  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

My  largest  Associational  collection  was  in  the 
Blue  River  Association  at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  1883, 
not  long  after  the  appointment  of  Miss  Emma 
Young  as  missionary  to  Canton,  China.  She  was 
our  first  woman  to  go  from  Missouri  to  the  front. 
She  was  present  at  the  Blue  River  meeting.  Her 
going  to  China  helped  greatly  to  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  in  missions  among  our  Missouri  churches. 
She  made  an  address  that  day.  The  tide  rose  higher 
and  higher.  Three  men  and  one  woman  gave  each 
$50  in  the  collection  on  that  memorable  day.  One 
brother  remarked  on  the  floor  of  the  Association : 
"The  missionary  service  and  collection  today  will 
be  worth,  to  our  churches,  as  much  as  a  revival  of 
religion."  (Rev.  E.  H.  Foster.)  Collection  was 
$500. 

In  the  year  1871,  two  years  after  I  became  agent 
of  the  board,  my  work  was  interrupted  by  a  series 
of  church  troubles  in  the  Association,  in  which,  with- 
out my  choice, '  I  was  involved.  Many  of  our 
churches  were  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  trouble.  Fearing  that  my  connection  with  the 
board  might  embarrass  it,  I  resigned  in  September, 
1871,  but  was   continued   nominally   in   its   service 
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until  January  2,  1874;  when  my  connection  with  it 
ceased.  From  September,  1871,  to  January,  1874,  I 
did  little  or  no  field  work,  but  what  office  work  I 
could.  During  this  interim  and  from  January,  1874, 
to  1876,  interest  in  missions  decreased  greatly.  For 
the  year  ending  May,  1871,  contributions  from  Mis- 
souri to  Richmond  Board  were  $2,844.08;  in  1872, 
$1,199.52;  and  by  1875  tney  wei"e  only  $523-  Such 
was  the  falling  off.  Late  in  the  period  under  review 
— say  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1875-76,  the  board 
employed  first  Rev.  I.  R.  M.  Beeson,  then  Rev.  T.  A. 
Reid  to  collect  funds  in  Missouri.  They  worked  only 
a  few  months,  became  discouraged  and  quit.  Such 
was  the  situation  when  I  resumed  the  agency  in 
August,  1876. 

Reappointment. 

In  1876,  Rev.  W.  Pope  Yeamon  was  the  Mis- 
souri Vice-President  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board. 
He  resided  in  St.  Louis,  I  in  New  Hartford,  Mo. 
The  board  asked  him  to  find  them  a  man  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  my  resignation.  They  gave 
him  discretionary  power.  I  was  then  pastor,  and 
had  also  been  teaching  school.  Dr.  Yeaman  wrote 
me.  I  went  to  see  him.  We  talked  over  the  matter 
thoroughly.  He  said  :  "If  you  will  accept  the  work, 
I  wrill  seek  no  further."  My  answer  was :  "If  you 
will  permit  me  to  manage  the  field  as  I  feel  satisfied 
it  ought  to  be  worked,  I  will  accept  the  appoint- 
ment." 

He  at  once  concurred,  and,  August  1,  1876,  I 
resumed  operations ;  and  from  this  time  there  was  no 
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interruption  until  my  displacement,  December  31, 
1889;  save  from  sickness  of  my  wife  the  last  two 
months  of  my  agency;  and  the  collections  increased 
from  $710.63  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  1876,  to 
$11,204.13  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  1889,  the 
last  full  year's  report  during  my  term  of  service. 

The  Church  Council. 

Duty  impels  me  to  give  at  least  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  in  the  Association,  hereinbefore 
alluded  to.  There  was  a  personal  element  in  these 
troubles.  I  was  severely  criticized,  and  accused  of 
a  grievous  wrong.  In  the  Fall  of  1871  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Wright  City,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
called  a  council,  to  consist  of  two  members  and  the 
pastor,  from  each  of  the  twenty  churches  in  the  As- 
sociation. Thirty-four  were  enrolled  in  response  to 
the  call.  Two  or  three  men,  whose  names  I  need 
not  call,  persisted  in  an  effort  to  handicap  the  coun- 
cil to  my  detriment.  They  tried  hard  to  have  the 
church  sit  as  a  trial  court,  with  the  thirty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  council  simply  invited  to  seats,  as  at  an 
ordinary  church  meeting;  in  which  case  the  council 
members  could  only  have  given  advice  as  individ- 
uals, without  a  right  to  vote  in  the  management,  or 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Much  of  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  the  struggle.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  council  members  refused  to  accede  to 
the  propositons  of  those  who  manifestly  sought  the 
conviction  of  the  accused  at  all  hazards.  The  coun- 
cil would  sit  as  an  independent  body  or  not  at  all. 
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This  became  so  manifest  bv  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon,  that  the  incompetent  advisers  of  the  church 
gave  way,  and  the  council  organized  by  electing  as 
chairman  Rev.  A.  Van  Hoose,  who,  by  a  seemingly 
gracious  providence,  was  present.  He  was  from 
the  South — Georgia,  I  think. 

The  men  who  plainly  sought  my  overthrow  at 
the  Wright  City  council,  were  the  same  who  sought 
my  hurt  in  the  Mount  Zion-Martinsburg  affair  in 
1867 — four  years  before.  I  have  no  railing  accusa- 
tion to  bring  against  them,  for  I  have  long  felt  that 
they  were  blinded  by  prejudice  and  envy.  I  had 
been  advanced  to  a  position  far  above  what  they 
thought  was  due  me  (and  possibly  it  was  so),  and 
they  wanted  me  out  of  it.  Very  sincerely  can  I  say, 
I  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  at  any  time  in  my  life, 
sought  preferment,  or  positon,  to  the  detriment  of 
another.  I  am  not  a  "supplanter,"  in  any  evil  sense, 
whatever. 

After  the  council  organized,  it  proceeded  at 
once  to  work.  Dr.  W.  Pope  Yeaman  appeared  as 
my  advocate.  Many  witnesses  were  freely  exam- 
ined and  they  as  freely  testified.  I  made  only  a  short 
talk  in  my  defense.  Dr.  Yeaman  followed  me. 
Others  made  speeches.  This  carried  us  far  into 
the  night  of  the  second  day.  The  vote  was  almost 
unanimous  in  my  vindication,  and  the  council  fur- 
ther voted,  advising  the  church  to  dismiss  its  com- 
plaint against  me,  which  it  subsequently  did.  The 
following  August  (1872)  I  received  a  further  vin- 
dication by  being  elected  Moderator  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  which  met  in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
council  was  held  the  fall  before. 

I  wish  to  say  this  much  more :  I  have  related 
the  above  incident  in  my  life,  not  because  I  desired, 
even  by  implication,  to  heap  censure  on  any  one, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  properly  under- 
stood by  my  people,  by  my  own  personal  friends, 
and  by  my  kinsmen.  Not  so  much  for  myself  as 
for  others,  have  I  done  this. 

My  opponents  in  this  sad  affair  have  long  since 
passed  to  the  other  shore.  "Peace  to  their  ashes." 
To  them  I  wish  no  evil,  but  good.  In  no  incident  of 
my  life,  have  I  ever  felt  a  more  abiding  conscious- 
ness of  my  integrity. 

I  must  now  continue  the  account  of  my  secre- 
taryship. From  the  resumption  of  my  duties  as 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  1876,  I 
continued  "in  labors  more  abundant,"  until  the  end, 
in  December,  1889,  over  fourteen  consecutive  years. 
Rich  reward  came  to  me  in  seeing  the  work  expand 
and  grow.  The  board  seemed  ready  to  second  my 
every  movement.  Three  years  after  my  resumption, 
that  is,  by  May,  1879,  collections  had  grown  to 
$2,433.62,  for  the  year  then  ending,  as  against  $523 
in  1875,  the  year  before  my  resumption.  The  finan- 
cial line,  however,  was  not  the  only  feature  marked 
by  progress  and  growth.  Our  Missouri  Baptists 
had  no  Misouri  missionary  on  the  field,  and  they 
wanted  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  front.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1881,  Missouri  had  sent  no 
one  to  any  foreign  work  under  the  Richmond  Board. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Luther  Bagby,  a  Missourian,  had  gone 
from  Texas  to  Brazil,  but  Missouri  did  not  send 
her. 

Early  in  1881  I  learned  that  N.  W.  Halcomb, 
then  nearing  the  close  of  his  last  year  in  William 
Jewell  College,  wanted  to  go  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary. I  wrote  him  for  we  wanted  a  man.  He  made* 
application  for  an  appointment.  Not  long  after  his 
graduation  in  1881  he  was  accepted  by  the  board, 
and  appointed  to  Tung  Chow,  China.  He  sailed  in 
the  fall  or  winter  that  year.  The  going  of  one  of 
our  own  men  created  new  interest. 

Emma  Young  (In  1883). 

Two  years  after  the  going  of  Halcomb,  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  another  case.  Miss  Emma 
Young  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
She  was  then  a  student  in  Southwest  Baptist  Col- 
lege. Correspondence  was  opened.  She  met  the 
board  at  the  Waco,  Texas,  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  May,  1883,  stood  an  acceptable  examination, 
graduated  in  June,  and  was  appointed  the  same 
month  to  Canton,  China ;  and  sailed  in  November. 
Her  going  created  a  missionary  revival  in  Missouri. 

The  same  year,  1883,  Miss  Mattie  Lamberton,  a 
citizen  of  Nebraska,  but  a  pupil  in  Stephen's  Col- 
lege, made  application  for  appointment  as  a  mis- 
sionary. She  was  well  qualified  in  heart,  but  hav- 
ing weak  eyes  was  not  accepted.  She  subsequently 
became  a  home  missionary  in  Texas. 

A.  J.  Gonsalves,  a  St.  Louis  man,  also  asked  an 
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appointment  the  same  year  as  above.     He  proved 
to  be  too  old  and  "lacked  suitableness." 

At  the  convention  in  Waco,  Texas,  I  had  in 
charge  the  three  above  named  applicants,  which 
fact  made  me  a  busy  man.  I  had  been  previously 
instructed  to  have  them  all  at  Waco  for  examina- 
tion, and  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses  thereto  and 
therefrom.  The  examination  took  place  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  Pacific  House  in  Waco,  and  was  an  event 
of  much  interest  to  me.  At  that  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention I  met  the  renowned  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford, 
long  one  of  our  missionaries  in  China,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  her  acquaintance.  She  was 
then  a  woman  of  noble  bearing  and  a  strong  char- 
acter. She  went  to  China  in  1851.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Martha  Foster,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

The  Great  Waco  Excursion. 

I  beg  indulgence  that  I  may  inject  into  these 
narratives  an  account  of  the  great  excursion  from 
the  Waco  meeting,  a  free  excursion,  given  by 
Texas.  The  train  left  Waco  the  morning  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention.  The  number  of  ex- 
cursionists was  limited  to  350,  in  a  train  of  seven 
coaches.  It  was  planned  for  a  three-day,  and  a  five- 
day  trip ;  the  former  went  to  the  state  line  at  Laredo 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River;  the  latter  to  Monteray, 
Mexico.  Only  200  could  go  on  the  long  trip.  The 
rest — 150 — spent  the  day  at  Laredo  or  at  San  An- 
tonio. At  noon  of  the  first  day,  the  entire  party 
was  complimented  with  a  luncheon,  served  in  the 
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big  round  house  at  the  "junction  of  the  Internation- 
al Line."  A  grand  affair  it  was,  too.  Luncheon 
over,  our  train  pulled  out.  We  passed  through  Aus- 
tin, the  capital,  with  her  three-million-dollar  state 
house.  About  mid-afternoon  we  crossed  "frost 
line,"  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  moss  hanging 
on  the  trees.  We  saw  enroute  vast  areas  of  the 
Texas  prairie  grazing  lands,  reaching  out  to  the 
horizon  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Late  in  the 
day  we  pulled  into  the  historic  city  of  San  Antonio, 
where  a  large  party  of  us  stopped  and  spent  two 
nights  and  one  day.  During  our  stay  we  spent  the 
day  in  sight-seeing.  My  party  consisted  of  four, 
viz.,  Reverends  J.  T.  Christian,  M.  D.  Early,  ex- 
Governor  J.  P.  Eagle  and  myself.  Early  and  Eagle 
were  from  Arkansas.  We  hired  a  carriage  for  the 
day,  paying  $10  therefor.  We  visited  the  Armory, 
and  the  two  old  Spanish  Missions  in  the  forenoon. 

Two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  city  was  the  mission 
called  "Conception."  The  building  we  found  look- 
ing old  but  fairly  well  preserved.  The  first  one  we 
met  was  a  Spanish  girl  with  a  contribution  box  for 
alms,  who  then  showed  us  into  the  chapel  in  which 
the  priests  still  hold  services.  I  noted  that  the 
Crucifix  over  the  altar  wras  the  image  of  a  Spaniard. 
The  second  mission  visited  was  six  or  seven  miles 
in  the  country;  much  older,  much  larger,  dilapi- 
dated, and  fallen  dowrn.  One  small  side  room  had 
been  kept  for  holding  occasional  services  in.  From 
the  appearance  of  this  building,  I  judge  that  in  for- 
mer days  a  school  was  kept  in  connection  with  the 
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mission.  These  old  missions  were  founded  in  early 
times,  when  Texas  was  tributary  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  Romanism  was  the  established  religion. 
In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  sight-seeing. 
We  called  at  Government  Barracks  near  the  city,  a 
place  neat  and  clean,  but  not  at  all  fascinating  to 
me.  It  made  we  think  of  war.  Our  next  call  was  at 
the  head  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  four  miles  up 
in  the  mountains,  of  much  interest.  The  source  of 
this  river  is  a  large  gushing  spring,  water  clear  as 
crystal.  The  opening  was  the  size  of  a  medium  cis- 
tern ;  the  water  came  booming  from  the  mouth.  Two 
hundred  yards  below  was  quite  a  stream,  and  four 
miles  below  was  a  river  flowing  through  the  city  of 
San  Antonio.  We  called  at  the  San  Pedro  Spring, 
from  which,  by  ditch,  fresh  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
citv  a  mile  below.  Our  final  call  was  at  the  Alamo — 
the  historic  Alamo — a  place  of  great  interest  to  all 
our  party.  The  building  is  a  large  stone  structure, 
and  in  1883,  right  well  preserved.  Here  the  Texans 
made  a  final  stand,  and  barricaded  the  Alamo  with 
massive  walls  three  to  four  feet  thick.  The  Mexi- 
cans laid  siege — the  Texans  were  a  handful.  Our 
guide  showred  us  where  Davy  Crocket  fell,  and  the 
room  where  Bouie  was  killed  after  slaying  one  or 
more  Mexicans  from  his  sick-bed.  This  ended  our 
day  of  sight-seeing. 

A  night  of  rest.  Then  at  early  morn  our  train, 
on  its  return  from  the  Mexican  border,  picked  us  up, 
and  we  entered  on  our  homeward  trip.  Back  through 
Austin  and  Waco,  I   stopped  off  at   Burleson,  ten 
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miles  south  of  Fort  Worth,  and  made  a  day  and 
night  visit  to  Mr.  Ben  Shipp  and  his  mother;  a 
nephew  and  a  sister  of  my  wife. 

Observations  on  the  Waco  Meeting. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  little.  The  year  preced- 
ing the  session  of  1883,  I  was  chosen  as  the  Vice- 
President  from  Missouri,  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board.  One  duty  of  the  vice-president  of  each  state 
was  to  make  his  report  annually  in  open  session  of 
the  Convention.  This  was  a  new  experience  to  me. 
I  had  never  before  appeared  on  the  floor  of  such  an 
august  body.  I  sought  no  such  distinction.  It  suited 
other  men  better  than  it  did  me. 

That  same  year,  place  and  time,  W.  D.  Powell, 
then  our  most  popular  missionary  in  Mexico,  was 
at  the  Convention.  The  Mexican  Mission  was  under 
discussion.  Powell  took  the  platform  and  captured 
the  body  in  his  plea  for  Mexico.  He  said :  "We 
need  five  mission  chapels  in  Mexico.  It  will  require 
$1,000  each  to  build  them.  We  must  have  this 
money.  We  need  it."  The  audience  was  thrilled. 
Powell  asked  for  a  collection  and  proceeded  to  make 
one.  The  scene  that  followed  cannot  be  put  on 
paper;  from  every  part  of  the  house  came  responses, 
and,  by  the  noon  hour,  the  $5,000  asked  for  was 
raised.  At  that  time  our  Mexican  Missions  were 
prospering  greatly,  which  fact  augmented  the  in- 
terest of  the  churches  at  home. 

W.  D.  Powell,  after  some  years  of  work  as  mis- 
sionary in  Mexico,  for  reasons  which  never  became 
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generally  known,  separated  himself  from  the  Mis- 
sion and  returned  to  the  South  where  he  continues 
his  labors. 

Progress  in  the  Year  1884. 

I  must  make  mention  of  a  few  details  in  my 
work  this  year.  In  the  month  of  February  I  made 
a  tour  of  Western  Missouri.  Commencing  at  Rich- 
mond, county  town  of  Ray,  I  passed  up  to  Lawson, 
thence  to  Lathrop,  Plattsburg,  and  on  to  St.  Joseph. 
From  here  I  went  by  the  way  of  Weston  and  Pleas- 
ant Ridge  Churches,  and  thence  to  Pleasant  Grove, 
a  country  church  near  Camden  Point,  in  Platte 
County.  Here  I  met,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  my 
kindred,  children  and  grand-children  of  Uncle  Mar- 
shal Duncan,  eldest  brother  of  my  father.  Uncle's 
widow,  though  quite  old,  was  still  living.  Of  my 
cousins,  I  may  mention  Sanford  Duncan,  Jane 
Duncan  (who  married  her  cousin)  and  Ann  Brown- 
ing. I  preached  to  the  church  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  made  a  collection  for  our  missions, 
which  I  thought  complimentary,  amounting,  in  cash 
and  pledges,  to  $58.75.  At  St.  Joseph,  on  this  trip, 
I  witnessed  a  somewhat  novel  procedure.  It  was 
a  "jug-breaking."  A  month  or  more  before,  the 
Sunday  School  had  given  out  to  its  pupils  a  small 
jug  in  which  to  put  contributions,  through  a  small 
slot.  The  jug  must  be  broken  to  get  the  money  out ; 
hence  the  "jug-breaking."  The  night  I  was  present 
they  had  a  meeting  to  break  the  jugs  and  count  the 
money.  As  I  now  recall  they  gave  prizes  for  the  first 
and  second  highest  amounts. 
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Before  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  Canton, 
China,  Miss  Emma  Young  had  so  far  mastered  the 
language  that  she  began  to  plan  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  school ;  and  our  Missouri  people  under- 
took to  build  the  house  for  the  school.  This  aided 
me  to  widen  the  interest  in  missions  among  the 
churches,  and  the  work  continued  to  grow.  For  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1884,  contributions  from 
Missouri  to  our  board  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  amounted 
to  $6,394.06. 

Summary,  showing  collections  for  each  of  the 
preceding  five  years: 

For  the  year  1879 $2,292.44 

For  the  year  1880 3-5-5-17 

For  the  year  1881 3.738.71 

For  the  year  1882 3,772.84 

For  the  year  1883 5,653.93 

A  note  might  be  made  of  the  increase  in  the 
collections  from  1882  to  1883,  evidently  growing  out, 
in  part,  of  the  going  of  N.  W.  Halcomb  and  Emma 
Young  as  missionaries  from  Missouri  to  the  heathen. 

Progress  in   1885-86. 

I  must  not  follow  details  so  closely,  but  beg 
to  note  that  in  July,  1886,  the  board  increased  my 
salary  up  to  $100  a  month,  it  having  been  since  May, 
1884,  $i,oco  a  year. 

My   collections   for    1885 $6,713.61 

My   collections   for    1886 6,540.91 

This  shows  a  slight  falling  off,  for  which  I  can- 
not now  call  to  mind  the  possible  reason.  This  much 
may  be  said,  however.    The  churches  in  many  cases 
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were  settling  down  to  a  greater  permanent  interest 
in  missions,  a  fact  which  will  be  made  evident  by 
future  results. 

In  October,  1885,  the  General  Association  met 
at  Carthage,  Mo.  Pending  the  Report  on  Foreign 
Missions,  we  made  a  collection  of  $117.84,  desig- 
nated to  Miss  Young's  schoolhouse  at  Canton.  A 
number  of  churches,  in  those  days,  gave  liberally 
to  the  missions,  but  the  number  is  too  large  to  be 
mentioned  by  name. 

After  having  experience  in  the  matter,  I  found 
the  best  method  in  making  collections,  as  a  rule,  was 
to  have  a  sermon  on  the  subject  dealing  in  princples 
and  facts,  then  a  public  collection,  followed  up  by 
gleaners.  (Apply  this  paragraph  to  local  churches.) 
I  used  to  follow  this  method  in  my  home  church  at 
Montgomery,  and  raise  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars, 
with  only  a  little  work.  Without  the  special  service 
and  public  collection  the  people  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  enterprise.  The  Montgom- 
ery Church,  at  the  time  above  named,  had  in  it  from 
130  to  140  members. 

In  the  year  1886,  I  found  men  and  women,  here 
and  there,  who  began  to  manifest  a  growing  person- 
al interest  in  missions,  men  and  women  of  means. 
They  began  to  feel,  seemingly,  an  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  would  give  $50,  and  some  $100  a  year, 
to  this  heaven-born  work.  One  brother,  Andrew 
Baker,  a  Baptist  preacher,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
sent  me  in  a  single  draft  $500  for  foreign  missions, 
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the  largest  single  contribution  made  up  to  that  time, 
1883.     Father  Baker  wanted  to  "execute  his  own 

will." 

Another  Missionary. 

Before  closing  this  section  of  my  story  I  wish 
to  speak  of  another  addition  to  our  force  of  Missouri 
missionaries.  It  was  about  the  year  1884  or  1885 
that  Miss  Cyntha  Morris,  of  St.  Genevieve  County, 
made  application,  through  my  office,  for  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  foreign  missionarv.  She  was  a  conse- 
crated  woman,  and  her  application  was  favorably 
considered.  Her  case  gave  me  some  new  experience. 
She  was  anxious  for  more  school  training,  and  I 
opened  correspondence  with  the  faculty  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Louis- 
ville. They  wrote  me  they  had  no  department  for 
women,  but  that  Miss  Morris  was  welcome  to  at- 
tend any  of  the  class  lectures,  without  fee.  She  spent 
a  few  months  at  the  Seminary.  Late  in  the  fall 
of  1885  she  received  an  appointment  to  the  Mission 
in  Africa.  I  was  instructed  by  the  board,  and  for 
them,  to  pay  her  expenses  at  Louisville — board  and 
traveling — and  for  an  "outfit."  This  I  did,  January  4, 
1886.  She  soon  after  sailed  for  Abeokuta,  Africa, 
and,  not  long  after  her  arrival,  was  married  to  Rev. 
C.  E.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Mission  there.  Her 
missionary  life  lasted  a  little  less  than  three  years. 
She  died  at  Lagas,  Africa,  October  17,  1889.  Of  her 
the  board  said:  "She  was  a  noble,  self-sacrificing 
missionary.  Rejoiced  to  bear  the  cross — now  wears 
a  crown  of  rejoicing."* 


*Report  of  Board,  1890,  p.  24. 
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December,  1886,  to  December,  1889,  the  Closing 
Period  of  My  Agency. 

This  period  of  three  years  was  the  most  fruitful 
period  of  any  of  the  same  duration,  during  my  of- 
ficial connection  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

From  July,  1886,  my  salary  having  been  fixed 
at  $100  a  month,  I  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
work  with  greater  vigor.  In  addition  to  preaching 
missions  and  collecting  funds,  my  time  was  required 
to  look  after  new  missionaries,  and  applicants  for 
appointment  as  such.    Interest  continued  to  grow. 

In  the  three  years,  1887-88-89,  there  were  ten 
applications  to  become  missionaries,  viz.,  Miss  Ellen 
Martin,  of  Linn  County;  Miss  Rosie  Todd,  of  Iron 
County  (16  years  old)  ;  Miss  Alice  Wells,  of  An- 
drew County ;  Miss  Floy  Halcomb,  of  Clay  County ; 
James  McKenna  (in  college),  Clay  County;  Rev. 
J.  S.  Gashwiler,  of  Cape  Girardeau  County ;  Miss 
Mollie  McMinn,  of  Jasper  County;  Miss  Maggie 
Rice,  of  St.  Joseph ;  Miss  Emma  Morton,  of  Pike 
County,  and  Miss  Vivian  Divers,  of  Johnson  County. 
The  last  four  were  appointed  as  missionaries — Miss 
Divers,  however,  not  until  after  the  expiration  of 
my  agency. 

Miss  Maggie  Rice  was  the  daughter  of  B.  F. 
Rice,  a  Baptist  preacher.  I  visited  the  home  in  St. 
Joseph,  just  as  she  was  becoming  an  applicant  for 
appointment  in  1887.  Vividly  do  I  recollect  instruc- 
tions from  Dr.  Tupper,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to 
bring  with  me  to  the  Convention  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
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in  May  of  that  year,  Miss  Maggie  Rice  for  examina- 
tion before  the  board,  as  a  helper  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Bagby  in  the  Brazilian  Mission.  She  was 
appointed.  Quick  work  was  required,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bagby — then  in  this  country — were  ready  to 
sail  on  their  return.  1  left  Louisville  late  in  the  day, 
May  10,  in  charge  of  Miss  Rice,  who  proceeded  to 
her  home  at  St.  Joseph.  Here  she  made  up  her  out- 
fit speedily,  and,  two  weeks  later,  May  25,  she  was 
in  Newport  News,  Ya.,  from  which  port  she  sailed 
on  that  day,  with  Brother  Bagby  and  wife,  for  Rio 
de  Jeneiro,  Brazil.  After  almost  two  years  of  faith- 
ful work  in  that  far-away  land.  Miss  Rice  was 
stricken  with  yellow  fever  and  died  in  the  early 
Spring  of  1889.  Many  in  Missouri  lamented  her 
death. 

The  case  of  Miss  Alice  Wells  was  an  interest- 
ing one.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico,  and,  having 
some  funds  of  her  own,  proposed  paying  $100  a 
year  on  her  own  salary.  Her  application  was  made 
in  August,  1887;  but  for  some  cause  she  did  not  go. 

The  years  1888  and  1889  were  two  busy  years 
for  me;  interest  grew  and  expanded,  and  my  hands 
were  full.  In  August,  1888,  Miss  Mollie  McMinn 
became  a  candidate  for  missionary  work  at  the  front, 
and  wrote  to  me,  offering  herself  for  appointment. 
She  attended  Lexington  Baptist  Female  College, 
session  1888-89,  studying  with  a  view  to  medicine, 
thinking  it  would  be  helpful  in  the  mission.  Rev. 
T.  P.  Bell,  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary,  was 
made  a  commissioner  to  examine  her,  and  she  and 
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I  met  him  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Association  in  October,  1888.  She  proved  to  be 
bright,  pious,  and  consecrated.  May  3,  1889,  her 
appointment  to  Canton,  China,  was  made ;  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  she  sailed  for  that  field 
of  labor.     She  yet  lives. 

Miss  Emma  Proctor  Morton,  daughter  of  H.  T. 
Morton,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  made 
application  in  February,  1889,  for  an  appointment. 
The  board  appointed  a  special  commission  in  St. 
Louis,  to  examine  Miss  Morton.  Under  instruc- 
tions, I  was  a  member  of  the  commission,  and,  with 
her,  appeared  on  the  day  set  for  her  examination,  in 
St.  Louis,  in  the  early  spring.  In  her  examination, 
of  which  I  made  a  note  at  the  time,  she  said:  "I 
think  Jesus  wants  me  to  go  to  Brazil."  The  commis- 
sion heartily  recommended  her  to  the  board,  and  her 
appointment  followed,  May  3,  1889.  She  sailed  for 
Rio  de  Jeneiro  in  June  following.  She  subsequently 
married  Rev.  Solomon  L.  Ginsburg,  then  on  the 
field,  both  of  whom  are  useful  missionaries,  now  at 
Pernambuco.  In  1905  I  met  them  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  and  witnessed 
the  baptism  of  their  two  oldest  children  (daughters) 
at  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  by  Dr.  Willingham, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  board. 

In  September,  1889,  I  enrolled  Miss  Vivian 
Divers  of  Warrensburg  as  a  missionary  candidate. 
Two  or  three  years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  a 
missionary,  and  was  thus  enrolled  on  the  list  at  the 
front. 
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Counting  my  last  three  years,  my  collections 

were  as  follows : 

Year   ending  December  31,    1887 $8,623.95 

Year   ending  December  31,    1888 10,117.61 

Year  ending  December  31,    1889 10,588.34 

My  largest  year's  work,  in  collections,  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  the  last 
full  year  he  gave  of  my  collections.  The  amount 
was  $11,204.13. 

The  rising  missionary  tide  swept  on  into  the 
year  1888.  Men,  and  women,  too,  began  to  give  for 
missions  as  they  had  never  before  given.  They  adopt- 
ed missionaries  by  name,  and  pledged  their  sup- 
port. 

The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  of  William 
Jewell  College  adopted  Lo  Toz  Chun,  native  pastor, 
Canton,  China,  and  pledged  his  salary,  $100  a  year. 

This  year,  1888,  the  Sunday  School  of  Calvary 
Church,  Kansas  City,  adopted  Tso  Sune,  native  pas- 
tor, Canton,  China,  and  commenced  his  support, 
which  was  $100  a  year. 

Twelve  men  (whose  names  are  withheld  by  re- 
quest) promised  each  $100  a  year,  for  the  support 
of  H.  R.  Mosely  and  wife  at  Saltillo,  Mexico.  Broth- 
er Moseley  was  then  (1888)  a  recent  appointee  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Hardin,  Miss  Mary  McKillop,  and 
others,  adopted  an  evangelist  with  W.  D.  Powell  of 
the  Mexican  Mission,  whose  salary  was  $600  a  year. 
They  agreed  to  contribute  $50  each,  annually. 

The  W.  M.  S.,  Westport,  adopted  a  girl  in  Miss 
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Young's  Mission  School,  at  $25  a  year.  Mrs.  Jno. 
B.  Wornall  was  president  of  this  society,  Miss  Alice 
West  treasurer. 

Jose  Maria  Gamez,  of  Mexico,  was  supported  by 
the  "Children's  Mission  Fund,"  through  the  "Sun- 
day School  Baptist,"  by  Miss  Nannie  Ray,  amount 
$60,  monthly  installments. 

F.  W.  Smith,  M.  E.  Motley,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tippet 
(Grayson  County,  Texas),  and  Thomas  J.  Suter 
adopted  Wong  Ping  San,  a  native  assistant  mis- 
sionary pastor  at  Shanghai,  China;  each  paying  $20 
a  year  on  his  salary  of  $100. 

"Sunbeams,"  Higginsville,  agreed  to  support  a 
Chinese  girl  in  Miss  Young's  School,  at  $25  a  year. 
So  said  Rev.  W.  R.  Painter,  correspondent. 

William  Jewell  College  Society  of  Missionary 
Inquiry  adopted  a  second  missionary,  Miss  Aurelia 
Anguero,  head  of  the  Mission  School  at  Patos,  Mex- 
ico, salary  $10  per  month.  Year  commenced  Jan- 
uary 15,  1888. 

Three  churches,  LaBelle,  Ten  Mile  and  Provi- 
dence, Lewis  County,  D.  T.  Pulliam,  pastor,  adopted 
Wong  Cheung,  May,  1889,  and  paid  his  salary,  $125. 
If  any  surplus,  it  was  to  go  to  General  Fund. 
Wong  was  evangelist  at  Canton,  China,  and  other 
places. 

In  addition,  LaBelle  W.  M.  S.,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Pul- 
liam, president,  took  a  "Bible  woman"  to  support  at 
$25  a  year.    Her  name  was  Mrs.  Yeung  Yan — Eng- 
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lish  or  Christian  name  was  Mrs.  Grace  Willow.    She 
was  of  the  Shanghai  Mission. 

The  foregoing  list  of  adopted  missionaries  is 
herein  given  for  two  reasons : 

(i)  To  show  something  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  development  of  an  in- 
terest in  special  objects. 

(2)  To  make  manifest  the  amount  of  increase 
in  the  work  to  be  done  by  my  already  busy  hands. 

October  17,  1889:  Am  now  in  sight  of  the  close 
of  my  missionary  agency.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Missouri  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  by  its 
appointment  one  year  ago,  I,  this  day,  delivered  the 
annual  address  on  'The  History  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." This  society  meets  in  connection  with  the 
General  Association.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Representative  Hall  of  the  Capitol  at  Jefferson  City. 
It  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  had  such  honor 
put  upon  me  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  society  voted  to  publish  two  thousand 
copies  of  my  address  in  pamphlet  form,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  pages. 

A  few  words  need  to  be  said  about  the  Mis- 
souri Baptist  Historical  Society. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  society  was  a  fruitage 
of  the  "History  of  Missouri  Baptists,"  a  work  from 
my  own  pen,  which  issued  from  the  press  in  1882. 
With  no  wish,  whatever,  to  appear  egotistical,  I 
have  written  the  above  lines.  Prof.  A.  F.  Fleet, 
then   of  the  State  University,  was   the   real   father 
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of  the  Historical  Society.  The  meeting  in  1889  was 
the  fourth  anniversary,  and  showed  gratifying  prog- 
ress from  its  formation  in  October,  1885.  Very  lit- 
tle interest  was  taken  in  historical  matters  in  Mis- 
souri, prior  to  the  appearance  of  "The  History  of 
Missouri  Baptists,"  in  1881-82. 

Last  Tour  for  Missions. 
Just  after  the  middle  of  November,  1889,  I  left 
my  home  at  Montgomery,  for  what  proved  to  be 
my  last  tour  for  missions,  before  the  changes  took 
effect  resulting  in  my  discontinuance,  or  displace- 
ment. My  trip  was  planned  for  a  visit  among  the 
churches  in  Lewis  County,  not  so  much  for  imme- 
diate as  for  future  results.  The  churches  in  that 
section  of  the  state  had  already  made  good  progress 
towards  systematic  and  stated  collections.  I  passed 
up  the  Wabash  Railway  to  Kirksville,  thence  east- 
ward to  Lewis  County.  With  the  tour  only  half 
completed  I  was  suddenly  called  home  by  sickness. 
It  was  about  the  21st  of  the  month  ;  I  had  spent  the 
night  at  Brother  Pulliam's,  in  the  country.  By  the 
kindness  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Ingman,  a  telegram  reached 
me  from  Durham,  calling  me  to  the  bedside  of  my 
sick  wife.  I  was  then  ten  miles  west  of  Quincy,  111. 
After  some  delay  by  belated  trains,  I  reached  my 
home  about  midnight  of  that  day,  and  found  my 
wife  seemingly  near  death's  door.  I  thought  she 
was  the  sickest  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  For  months 
she  had  to  be  lifted  and  turned  in  bed  by  means  of 
a  large  belt  under  the  body.  All  winter  long,  two 
nurses  were  required  by  day  and  by  night.   The  doc- 
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tors  thought  she  must  surely  die,  but  in  the  spring 
she  began  to  show  symptoms  of  recovery,  and  did 
finally  get  well,  but  for  sometime  seemed  almost  a 
wreck  of  her  former  self.  By  placing  her  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  nurse  I  was  able  to  attend  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
in  May,  1890. 

That  spell  of  sickness  in  my  home  was  one  of 
the  great  trials  of  my  life,  but  our  Lord  was  very 
gracious  and  merciful. 

We  never  lacked  for  attention  and  aid  from 
loving  kindred  and  devoted  personal  friends  and 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Louisa  Buchanan  came  from  her 
Henry  County  home,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  to  see  and  help  wait  on  her  younger  sister,  in 
her  great  illness.  It  was  at  her  home  we  were  mar- 
ried in  1853.  $ne  was  as  much  a  mother  as  a  sister 
of  my  wife,  remaining  with  us  till  called  home  by 
sickness. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  latter  days  of 
my  agency  were  spent  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  in  November  and  December,  combined 
receipts  were  less  in  amount  than  in  the  preceeding 
month  of  October  alone.  Nevertheless  the  year 
closed  comparing  favorably  with  the  year  preceding. 

Remarks  and  observations :  While  affliction 
bore  so  heavily  on  my  home,  assurances  reached  me 
from  many  sources  that  the  people  were  earnestly 
praying  for  the  recovery  of  my  sick  wife.  This 
greatly  comforted  me,  nor  did  I  cease  to  pray  for 
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her  recovery,  if  it  was  "The  Will  of  the  Lord."     He 
willed  it,  and  it  was  done. 

Do  I  believe  in  prayer,  you  ask?  I  certainly  do. 
Nor  have  I  ever  doubted  that  the  Lord  answered 
prayer  in  behalf  of  my  sick  wife,  in  the  winter  of 
1889  and  1890.  One  of  the  two  doctors  said  to  me, 
after  her  convalescence,  "Your  wife's  recovery 
seems  almost  a  miracle."  I  replied,  "It  does  seem 
almost  miraculous."  He  then  further  said :  "It  is 
a  miracle."    I  give  glory  to  God. 

December  31,  1889,  did  actually  come,  as  I  fully 
expected,  and  my  dismissal  followed.  Thus  closed 
a  twenty-year  period  of  hard  toil  in  my  life.  I  trav- 
eled many,  many  miles  by  rail ;  but,  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  my  Lord,  I  had  not  a  single  serious 
accident — not  one. 

Closing  Observations — Board's  Endorsement. 

Let  no  one  think  me  boasting  because  of  the 
insertion  here  of  the  endorsement  of  my  board, 
after  the  close  of  my  agency.  In  its  report  for  May, 
1890,  the  board  refers  to  my  period  of  service  in  the 
following  complimentary  terms: 

"Last  year  was  reported  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  with 
regard  to  agencies  in  Missouri.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  General  Association  of  that  state,  our  Board, 
with  all  other  missionary  boards,  was  requested  to 
withdraw  its  agent  from  Missouri,  in  order  that  the 
state  itself  might  make  collections  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Immediately  on  receiving  official  notification 
of  this  action,  our  Board  requested  their  faithful  agent, 
Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan,  D.D.,  to  retire  from  its  service. 
The   Board  felt  bound  to   comply  promptly  with   the 
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wish  of  the  State  Convention,  though  it  regretted  great- 
ly to  displace  this  truly  missionary  official,  to  whose 
persevering  efforts  more  than,  perhaps,  to  any  other 
single  agency,  the  contributions  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri to  Foreign  Missions  have  multiplied  tenfold  in 
the  last  ten  years."* 

I  shall,  most  assuredly,  ever  feel  grateful  to  the 

board  under  whose  auspices  I  so  long  labored,  for 

its  kind  words  concerning  my  term  of  service  and 

its  success.     A   tenfold   increase   in   results,  in  ten 

years,  would,  I  should  think,  be  gratifying  in  any 

line  of  work. 

My  official   connection   with   the  board   lasted, 

practically,  twenty  years ;  and  with  such  a  record 

to  my  credit  as  their  report  attests,  I  feel  an  eminent 

degree  of  satisfaction.     And,  further,  I  attest  that, 

in  all  that  long  period,  their  treatment  of  me  was 

uniformly  kind  and  generous.     There  was  never  a 

jar  between  them  and  me.    Dr.  James  B.  Taylor,  Sr., 

Corresponding  Secretary  when   I   commenced,  and 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper,  Corresponding  Secretary  when  I 

was  displaced,  always  treated  me  with  deference  and 

brotherly  kindness. 


:See  Report  of  Foreign  Mission  Board,  1890,  p.  25. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    "MISSOURI    PLAN";    ITS    ORIGIN    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT;   WHEN?    WHAT?    WHY? 

Cause  of  Displacement — New  Flan  Inaugurated — Why 
Urged — Unification — Jar  Among  the  Committees. 
What  the  Convention  Said — General  Association  of 
'89 — Division  of  Funds;  How — Baptist  Polity — Com- 
promise— Conflicting  Opinions — The  New  Situation. 
Ethical  Law — "Naught  in  Malice — Sacrifices — Board's 
Protest — Tenfold — Old    Men — Life    Position. 

MY  "LIFE  STORY"  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  chapter  on  which  is  popularly  called 
"The  Missouri  Plan,"  because  its  adoption  was  the 
sole  ground  of  my  displacement  as  the  Missouri 
representative  of  the  Southern  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  This  fact  has  been  made  plain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  former  chapter,  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  board  itself,  as  quoted  from  its  Report 
for  1890.     (See  said  Report,  p.  25.) 

October,  1887,  the  General  Association  met  at 
Maryville,  far  to  the  northwest.  On  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  session,  I  was  solicited  to  attend 
a  preliminary  conference  at  a  private  house.  Ten  or 
twelve  were  present.  As  I  now  recall  it,  the  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  secure  some  changes  in  our  plans. 
Dr.  S.   H.   Ford  and  Dr.  M.   ].   Breaker  led  in  the 
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proceedings.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing was  offered  on  the  last  day  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  adopted  without  discussion,  so  far  as  the 
minutes  show : 

"Whereas,  There  are  two  distinct  boards  in  each 
of  the  departments  of  home  and  foreign  mission  work 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  home  work,  one  known  as 
the  'Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,'  and  the  other  as  the  'American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,'  and  in  the  foreign  work  one 
is  known  as  the  'Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,'  and  the  other  as  the  'Amer- 
ican  Baptist  Missionary  Union,'  and 

"Whereas,  There  being  no  difference  of  faith  or 
doctrine  existing  to  cause  this  separation;  therefore 
be  it 

'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  in  union  there  is  strength; 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  Moderator,  with  instructions  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  missionary  boards  of  the 
denomination,  looking  to  and  inquiring  into  the  possi- 
bility of  unifying  our  missionary  agencies  in  the 
state — with  the  ulterior  view  of  the  unification  of  all 
our  missionary  boards  in  the  United  States — to  re- 
port at  the  next  session  of  this  body. 

"Committee:  S.  H.  Ford,  X.  J.  Smith,  E.  F.  Rog- 
ers, T.  M.  S.  Kenney,  B.  G.  Tutt."* 

In  1888  the  General  Association  met  at  Clinton. 

The  Committee  on  Unification  made  their  report, 
which  was  recommitted ;  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Unification,  whose  dutv  it 
shall  be  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  committees  of 
the  various  missionary  boards  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  28,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  us 
in  that  meetnig. 

W.  Pope  Yeaman,  S.  H.  Ford  and  E.  F.  Rogers 
were   appointed   the   commttee;   and   the   treasurer   of 
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the  General  Association  was  authorized  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  on  the  order  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Board."* 

In  the  meantime  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion had  been  at  work  on  the  Missouri  question  and 
unification.  In  May,  1888,  a  conference  having 
been  agreed  upon,  the  Convention  appointed  T.  T. 
Eaton,  I.  T.  Tichenor,  H.  A.  Tupper,  C.  H.  Winston 
and  \V.  R.  L.  Smith  a  committee  to  meet,  in  said 
conference,  committees  from  the  Northern  Societies. 
The  conference  met  in  Richmond,  Va., — not  Wash- 
ington— December,  1888.  The  aforesaid  committee, 
through  T.  T.  Eaton,  reported  to  the  convention  at 
Memphis,  in  May,  1889,  as  follows : 

"Your  committee  to  confer  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  the 
Missionary  Union,  to  adjust  all  questions  of  differ- 
ence which  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  Con- 
vention, in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  would  re- 
spectfully report  as  follows: 

"We  met  the  representatives  of  these  bodies  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
gress. After  a  free  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Missionary  Union,  the  following;  resolution  was 
agreed  to: 

'Whereas,  The  Missouri  Baptist  Convention,  as 
it  is  understood,  dissolved  and  united  with  the  General 
Association,  and  whereas,  this  united  body  dissolved 
its  auxiliary  connection  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  with  the  understanding  that  the  churches 
might  contribute  their  funds  to  either  board,  accord- 
ing to  their  preference,  therefore, 

"  'Resolved,  That  this  fact  be  recognized  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and 

'Resolved,  That  the  agent  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  be  instructed  to  limit  his  efforts 
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to  such  churches  and  Associations  as  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Missionary  Union.' 

"After  a  like  free  conference  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  it  was 

'Resolved,  That  the  agents  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  in  Missouri,  be  instructed  to  limit  their 
efforts  to  such  churches  and  Associations  as  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  bodies  they  respectively  represent, 
with  the  additional  understanding  that  churches  and 
Associations,  now  dividing  their  contributions  be- 
tween both  bodies,  shall  be  undisturbed  in  this  meth- 
od, and  that  the  large  number  of  churches  which  are 
unknown  as  contributors  to  either  organization,  and 
whose  sympathies  are  uncertain,  shall  be  cultivated 
in  accordance  with  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
these  agents.' 

"We  also  had  a  conference,  full  and  free,  with  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  were  unable  to  arrive  at  any  agreement."* 
(The  report  was  signed  by  all  of  the  committee.) 

The  next  step  in  this  movement  was  taken  by 
the  Missouri  General  Association  at  Jefferson  City, 
October,  1889.  Two  members  of  the  committee  of 
three,  appointed  the  year  before,  viz.,  S.  H.  Ford 
and  E.  F.  Rogers,  had  attended  the  conference  at 
Richmond,  but  were  now  unwilling  to  act  alone; 
whereupon,  "on  motion,  the  Moderator  was  in- 
structed to  add  the  names  of  seven  brethren  to  the 
Committee  on  Unification,  and  the  following  were 
appointed :  Rev.  M.  J.  Breaker,  Rev.  W.  R.  Painter, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Greene,  W.  R.  Wilhoite,  E.  W.  Stephens, 
W.  J."  Yates,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Ford." 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Association  this  en- 
larged committee  made  their  report.  Relative  to 
the  Richmond  Conference,  they  specify  that  repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  the  Missionary  Union, 
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the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  and  then  relate  that : 

"It  was  agreed  that  in  Missouri  the  agents,  repre- 
senting these  bodies,  should  not  undertake  to  collect 
funds  from  churches  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  other,  and  that  the  large  territory  which  evinced 
no  sympathy  with  either,  should  be  cultivated  bv  the 
two  agents  under  an  arrangement  agreed  upon  by 
them.  This  agreement  of  the  committee  was  made 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  boards  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. The  board  of  the  Convention  promntlv  ratified 
the  agreement,  of  which  it  gave  notice  to  the  board 
of  the  Society  in  Xew  York.  The  board  of  the  Societv 
declined  to  ratify  it,  'as  a  finality,'  and  claimed  that 
it  must  be  privileged  to  appeal  to  'all  the  churches 
in    Missouri.' 

"Your  committee  took  no  part  in  the  agreement, 
and  have  no  comment  to  make  on  this  action." 

The  Committee  on  Unification  then  proceeded 
to  recommend  certain  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  General  Association,  including  a  new 
Article  No.  10,  as  follows :  "The  Board  of  Genrael 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  consisting  of  nineteen 
members,  shall  have  charge  of  raising  in  this  state, 
and  of  forwarding,  funds  for  these  missions.  It  shall 
have  power  to  choose  its  own  officers  and  agents," 
etc.     The  same  Report  continues : 

"We  have  given  the  preamble  and  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  us,  our  careful  and  prayerful  attention,  and 
while  we  recognize  the  justice  of  the  complaints  there- 
in set  forth,  yet  as  a  compromise  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions, we  heartily  and  unanimously  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  of  said  preamble  and  resolutions: 
(Adopted  at  Richmond  Conference.) 

"1.  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  the 
boards  at  Boston  and  Richmond,  at  New  York  and 
Atlanta,  immediately  to  withdraw  their  asrents  from 
our  state,  and  to  leave  the  work  to  our  board. 

"2.     We    recommend    to    the     Board     of     General 
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Home  and  Foreign  Missions  to  conduct  its  work  in 
the  way  that  will  create  the  least  possible  friction,  and 
with  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  verv  larsre 
majority  of  our  members  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Southern   Baptist   Convention. 

"3.  And  we  further  instruct  this  board,  in  all  its 
operations,  carefully  to  respect  the  known  preferences 
of  brethren,  churches  and  Associations,  and  to  divide 
all  funds  not  otherwise  designated,  on  a  basis  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  in  Missouri  of  the 
several  boards  for  the  past  five  years." 

This  report  was  signed  by  all  the  committee, 
with  S.  H.  Ford  as  chairman,  and  adopted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote.* 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  the  scope 
and  bearing  of  the  "Missouri  Plan." 

Observations. 

It  should  be  observed  that  neither  the  Conference 
Committee  at  Richmond,  nor  the  general  boards 
represented  by  it,  required,  as  a  ground  for  unifica- 
tion, the  displacement  of  the  agents  in  Missouri,  but 
that  they  "should  not  seek  to  collect  funds  from 
churches  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  other." 
Yet  the  Missouri  Committee,  and  General  Associa- 
tion, failed  to  respect  this  agreement  of  the  general 
boards,  and  "respectfully  requested  the  boards  at 
Boston  and  Richmond,  at  New  YTork  and  Atlanta, 
to  immediately  withdraw  their  agents  from  our 
state."  This  failure  to  respect  the  wishes  and  the 
rights  of  the  aforesaid  boards  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  nor  does  it  seem  hardly 
possible  to  do  so.  The  Missouri  Committee  does, 
on  the  other  hand,  virtually  concede  the  injustice 
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of  its  recommendation,  claiming  it  to  be  "a  com- 
promise of  conflicting  opinions."  (See  its  Report 
above.) 

The  driving  out  of  Missouri  of  the  representa- 
tive agencies  of  our  general  boards  was  a  great  in- 
justice, and  a  palpable  violation  of  Baptist  Church 
polity.  And  most  assuredly  it  is  questionable  as  to 
whether  Baptists  should  ever  set  at  naught  or  ig- 
nore their  principles  and  polity,  as  "a  compromise 
of  conflicting  opinions."  For  one,  I  have  never  been 
ready  to  secure  peace  on  such  terms;  and,  most 
especially,  when  there  are  other  available  methods 
of  securing  the  same  end.  We  agents,  had  we  been 
permitted  to  continue,  could  and  would  have  ac- 
complished all  that  the  new  "Missouri  Plan"  has 
done.  There  were  then  no  "conflicting  opinions," 
but  such  as  are  existent  today  (1907).  I  claim  to 
be  familiar  with  this  question  and  know  whereof  I 
affirm. 

To  show  that  my  views,  as  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going observations,  are  in  harmony  with  my  con- 
temporaries, I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  consideration 
a  "Deliverance"  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
relating  to  the  same  principles. 

The  convention  in  1887  created  a  "joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  boards,"  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. In  1888  said  committee  made  its  report,  from 
which  we  quote  so  much  as  refers  to  our  topic. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Convention  to  state  or- 
ganizations, the  committee  says : 

"We  might  maintain  as  a  principle  of  Baptist  pol- 
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ity,  recognized  in  Article  2  of  our  Constitution,  that 
the  Convention  may  address  itself  through  its  boards 
to  all  the  churches,  as  freely  as  the  state  organizations 
may  do,  limited  only  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
by  the  will  of  the  churches  themselves."* 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  in  Missouri, 
which  caused  the  displacement  of  its  agents,  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  had  this  to  say: 

''For  the  most  part  the  states  have  assumed  agen- 
tial work  for  the  board.  ...  In  the  meantime  our 
board  has  to  labor  under  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
sense  that  it  alone  is  held  morally  and  legally  bound 
for  heavy  amounts  of  money,  while  it  has  to  depend, 
not  upon  its  own  best  judgment  and  personal  efforts 
for  means  of  discharging  these  obligations.  If  the 
states,  while  assuming  the  function  of  our  agents, 
would  also  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibilitv  of  our 
indebtedness — for  instance,  by  guaranteeing  such 
quotas  for  foreign  missions  as  they  accept  as  fair — 
this  would  be  relief,  indeed,  to  the  board,  and  would 
seem  more  in  accordance  with  ethical  law  and  correct 
business  principles."!" 

For  my  part,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that,  in  adopt- 
ing its  new  plan,  the  Missouri  General  Association 
violated  "ethical  law  and  correct  business  princi- 
ples," and  also  ignored  "the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Baptist  polity."  This  it  did  by  assuming  the  func- 
tion of  agents  of  the  general  boards  in  the  state, 
and,  by  so  doing,  shut  them  off  from  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  churches,  the  true  source  of  their  income ; 
while  it  assumed  no  share  whatever  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  needed  funds  in  prosecuting  the  work. 
The  State  Association  gives  no  guarantee  as  to 
funds.  The  general  boards  must  depend  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  churches,  and  ought 
therefore   to   have   direct   access   to   them,   through 


*Minutes  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1888.  o.  13. 
fReport  of  Foreign  Mission  Board,  1890,  p.  25. 
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agents  under  their  own  control.  I  can  see  no  other 
just  view  of  the  subject.  This  right,  I  am  sure,  was 
never  relinguished  by  the  general  boards,  in  Mis- 
souri, until  the  General  Association  requested  them 
"to  immediately  withdraw  their  agents  from  the 
state." 

The  New  Situation. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan  in  Mis- 
souri, and  the  consequent  shutting  out  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  boards  from  the  state,  the 
situation  became  much  the  same  as  it  would  be  if 
each  and  every  District  Association  in  Missouri 
should  decline  to  permit  the  representatives  of  the 
General  Association  to  make  appeals  to  their 
churches,  save  through  the  local  boards.  This,  of 
course,  would  shut  off  the  General  Association  from 
making  direct  appeals  to  the  churches,  the  real 
sources  of  their  supplies.  This  would  place  our 
state  mission  work  in  a  very  undesirable  situation ; 
the  same,  however,  in  which  we  have  placed  the 
general  boards.  Not,  perhaps,  by  design,  but  by 
mistake,  or  unwittingly.  With  me  it  is  an  axiom 
that  the  general  boards — as  at  Richmond  and  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Atlanta — have  the  same  right  to 
a  direct  access,  through  their  own  agencies,  to  their 
constituency,  the  churches,  as  our  state  organiza- 
tions have  to  their  constituency. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  new  Missouri  Plan  caused  my  displacement 
as  the  Missouri  representative  of  the  Southern  For- 
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eign  Missionary  Board.  It  touched,  with  a  heavy 
hand,  my  life  and  my  work.  For  this  reason  I 
deemed  it  needful  and  proper  that  I  should  go  into 
manifold  details  as  to  the  inauguration  and  work- 
ing of  the  new  movement.  My  life  story  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  it.  "Naught  in  malice  have 
I  written."  But  the  facts  from  my  standpoint 
needed  to  be  told.  I  have  never  yet  consented  that 
the  right  thing  was  done.  In  my  theory  of  the  mat- 
ter I  am  in  harmony  with  our  great  Southern  and 
Noithern  organizations.  My  view  of  the  matter 
also  harmonizes  with  ethical  law,  with  correct  busi- 
ness principles,  and  with  Baptist  Church  polity.  I 
am,  hence,  as  may  be  seen,  in  the  best  of  company. 
I  was,  and  am  still,  a  Baptist.  Some  of  my  brethren, 
in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  thought  they  saw  more 
or  less  of  friction  in  a  conflict  of  opinions;  possibly 
they  did.  I  saw  no  more  of  such  things  than  com- 
monly exist.  In  fact,  little  of  it  came  my  way,  al- 
though I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  supposed  conflict. 
Admitting  the  existence  of  all  the  brethren  claimed, 
still  this  question  remains — how  far  must  I,  or  must 
you,  ignore  Baptist  principles  and  ethical  law,  to 
avoid  conflicting  opinions?  Baptist  polity  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  Baptist  character.  Their  polity 
is  a  distinguishing  tenet. 

But  this  chapter  must  close.  The  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1889,  came,  and  my  connection  with  the 
board  was  severed.  Twenty  years  before  I  had  be- 
come its  Missouri  representative.  After  weeks  and 
months  of  toil  the  work  began  to  show  signs   of 
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progress.  Years  of  labor  were  added,  and  the  work 
became  self-sustaining.  Many  churches  and  in- 
dividuals had  become  interested  in  missions,  both 
in  pagan  and  papal  countries.  The  work  was  fairly- 
well  organized  and  systematized  by  the  year  1879 
or  1880.  To  accomplish  this,  I  had  sacrificed  home 
comforts ;  traveled  much  by  night  and  by  day,  in 
cold  and  in  heat,  in  rain,  snow,  mud  and  ice;  slept 
in  cold  beds,  eaten  strange  food  at  times  and  again 
fasted.  The  Lord  alone  can  tell  how  I  survived 
that  period  of  twenty  years.  Of  one  thing  I  now 
feel  confident:  He  kept  me!  and  He  so  blessed  my 
efforts  that  the  last  full  convention  year  of  my  work 
the  receipts  to  the  board  from  Missouri  were  over 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  time  seemed  really 
near  at  hand  when  not  more  than  half  the  labor  and 
expense  would  be  required  to  keep  up  the  existing 
interest  and  develop  new  interest;  all  of  which  was 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  was  grateful  to  God.  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  older  years,  and  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  promise  to  an  old  man,  of  a  life-positon,  with 
a  competency  at  small  cost  to  my  employers. 

My  board  protested  at  my  displacement,  but  to 
no  avail.  My  work  for  it  ceased ;  and  another  man 
was  given  the  place  I  had,  under  God,  made.  But 
gratifying  indeed  was  it  to  me  when,  in  its  report 
of  my  dismissal,  the  board  published  that  "The  con- 
tributions of  the  state  of  Missouri  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions multiplied  tenfold  in  the  last  ten  years  of  my 
agency."* 

I  censured  no  one,  nor  do  I  now  censure  any 


*Report  Board,  1890,  p.  25. 
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one;  "Far  be  it."  But  I  do  say  in  sincerity,  that  I 
have  never  felt  that  I  was  rightly  treated.  Of  the 
four  men  who  lost  their  positions  in  Missouri,  by 
the  new  order  of  things  in  the  state,  I  was  the  most 
dependent,  and  yet  the  only  one  left  unprovided  for. 
No  real  effort,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew,  was  made  by 
those  responsible  for  my  dismissal,  to  secure  for  me 
another  position  in  some  other  department  of  work 
in  keeping  with  my  former  life.  This  was  a  real 
hardship  to  me,  as  I  was  then  nearing  my  three- 
score 'year — the  danger  period  for  preachers — and  I 
was  left  unemployed  and  without  salary. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOOK       AND       NEWSPAPER       EMPLOYMENT: 

AGENCY,   AUTHORSHIP;    BOOKS   AND 

OTHER  LITERARY  WORK. 

Book  Agency — American  Baptist — History  of  Sunday 
Schools — History  Missouri  Baptists — A  Development. 
What  is  History — Duncan  Family  Register — The  First 
Reunion — The  Scotch  People — Historical  Address. 
Memorial  Sermon — Primitive  Baptists,  Who? — The 
Discussion — History  of  Romanism — Sketches  in 
Church  History — Election  and  Predestination — Bap- 
tist Tenet — Miscellaneous. 

THE  Winter  of  1889  and  1890  I  spent  in  the 
sick-room,  nursing  my  very  sick  wife,  who 
finally  recovered.  In  the  summer  of  1890  I  spent  a 
period  in  June  and  July  in  Kentucky,  for  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  collecting  for  it 
some  old  bonds,  not  a  few  of  which  were  out  of  date. 
There  was  some  talk  of  making  me  a  permanent 
agent  of  the  Seminary  for  Missouri.  But  some  ob- 
jected to  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  a 
competitor  into  the  immediate  territory  of  William 
Jewell  College,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

I  then  took  up  the  book  agency  work  until 
something  else  should  open  to  me ;  and  sold  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  copies  of  Talmage's  Life  of 
Christ,  "From  Manger  to  Throne,"  which  brought 
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me  to  the  late  fall  of  1890.  In  1891,  January  1,  I 
entered  the  office  of  the  "American  Baptist,"  St. 
Louis,  as  manager  of  the  department  of  advertising, 
where  I  continued  three  consecutive  years.  Soon 
after  my  connection  with  the  paper,  I  was  made  head 
of  "The  Religious  News  and  Notes  Department."  In 
this,  I  had  access  to  the  "exchanges,"  which  fur- 
nished me  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  observation, 
as  to  religious  affair  in  the  world.  I  closed  my  work 
in  St.  Louis,  January  1,  1894,  returned  to  my  home 
at  Montgomery,  soon  after  which  I  re-entered  upon 
pastoral  work,  of  which  more  anon. 

Authorship. 

From  an  early  day  I  was  fond  of  writing  and  re- 
search. I  cannot  tell  just  why  it  was  so,  but  so  it 
was.  After  my  marriage  and  settlement  I  kept  a 
diary  and  journal  for  some  years.  I  sometimes  smile 
at  my  penmanship  of  that  early  day.  It  was  crude. 
Some  of  my  fifty-year  ago  writing,  I  was  compelled 
to  retrace  or  lose  the  records.  Writing,  I  consider 
both  a  gift  and  an  acquisition.  Again,  some  good 
composers  are  poor  penmen.  The  modern  pens  are 
inferior  to  the  old  style  goose-quill  pens,  used  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  school. 

"History  of  Sunday  Schools." 

This  was  my  first  book.  A  bound  volume  of 
300  pages.  In  1876  it  came  from  the  press  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Memphis.  It 
has  an  appendix  on  "The  Principles  of  Teaching," 
of  value  to  teachers.    In  pay  for  the  manuscript  I 
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received  one-third  of  the  first  thousand  copies  of 
the  bound  book.  This  book  did  not  spring  up  in  a 
day.    It  grew.    It  was  in  this  wise. 

The  Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  Bear 
Creek  Association  requested  me  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  Sunday  Schools  for  one  of  its  sessions.  This 
I  did.  It  consisted  of  two  addresses.  These  were 
called  for  on  more  occasions  than  one.  Then  they 
were  called  for  in  book  or  pamphlet  form.  I  extend- 
ed my  researches,  commenced  rewriting  with  a  view 
of  publishing,  and  the  manuscript  grew  into  a  book. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  my  "History  of  Sunday 
Schools.  One  remark:  This  I  found,  that  credit 
was  due  Robert  Raikes  for  the  modern  Sunday 
School  idea,  but  William  Fox,  a  Baptist,  gave  perma- 
nent shape  to  the  idea  by  forming  a  "Sunday  School 
Society.''   Raikes  was  a  Church  of  England  man. 

"History  of  Missouri  Baptists." 

The  adage,  "Poets  are  born,  not  made,"  is,  I  be- 
lieve, accepted  as  true.  The  same  is  true  of  "anti- 
quarians." We  have  a  class  of  people  who  almost 
have  fits  if  you  put  them  to  studying  antiquity — 
that  is,  history. 

"History  is  treasured  life.  To  it  the  intelligent 
are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  forces 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  human  society. 
But  for  the  painstaking  historian,  each  successive 
generation  would  be  left  to  the  uncertain  testimony 
of  tradition  for  those  ideas  and  institutions  of  pre- 
ceding generations  upon  which  is  dependent  almost 
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all   valuable  knowledge."*     Why   then   should   not 
every  one  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  antiquity? 

My  taste  for  history  was  inborn,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve ;  but  developed  in  my  boyhood  home  as  I  read 
books  from  my  father's  small  but  select  library.  The 
older  the  book  the  better,  was  my  motto.  My  taste 
for  this  class  of  literature  grew  with  my  growth. 
I  became  a  Baptist,  settled  in  my  own  new  home. 
Then,  soon  after,  I  became  anxious  to  know  more 
of  the  history  of  the  Baptists  and  their  institutions; 
how  they  were  formed,  how  they  grew,  and  what 
their  principles  and  methods  were.  I  wrote  far  and 
wide,  gathered  up  associational  minutes,  old  church 
record-books,  and  whatever  would  throw  light  on 
the  methods  and  principles  of  my  people;  all  of 
which  I  did,  that  I  might  be  better  fitted  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  which  I  had  then  entered.  In 
time,  I  had  accumulated  quite  a  stock  of  old  and 
new  documents  relating  to  Baptist  history  in  Mis- 
souri. These  I  classified,  labeled,  put  away;  and 
continued  to  add  to  my  collections.  About  1868, 
S.  W.  Marston  came  to  Missouri  and  commenced  a 
similar  work  to  what  I  had  been  doing  some  ten 
years.  Several  years  later  we  met.  He  proposed 
that  we  sell  or  buy  out,  one  the  other.  The  result 
was,  I  bought  his  material  for  $60,  thus  putting  all 
the  collected  documents  together.  Still  I  had  no 
purpose  whatever  of  writing  a  book,  but  had  now  in 
mind  the  gathering  of  material  for  some  one  in  the 
future  to  use  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Baptists 
in  Missouri. 


*W.  Pope  Yeaman,  Introduction  to  "History  of  Missouri 
Baptists,"  p.  8. 
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In  the  summer  of  1875  Dr.  Yeaman,  then  editor 
of  "The  Central  Baptist,"  solicited  me  to  write,  for 
the  paper,  some  sketches  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
the  state,  for  which  he  stipulated  to  pay  me.  I  com- 
menced at  once,  and,  three  months  later,  these 
sketches  had  awakened  such  an  interest  among  the 
people,  that  their  publication  in  permanent  form  be- 
gan to  be  called  for.  Then  I  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  to  write  "The  History  of  Missouri  Bap- 
tists," and  at  it  I  went,  as  I  had  opportunity.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  was  I  in  completing  the 
manuscript.  Scammell  &  Company,  St.  Louis,  be- 
came my  publishers,  and  in  1882  the  book  issued 
from  the  press.  This  was  my  second  book.  Three 
editions  were  disposed  of,  except  about  two  hundred 
unbound  copies  which  were  lost  by  fire  at  the  bind- 
ery. My  remuneration  was  six  and  a  fourth  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales.  Twenty-five 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  collection  of 
material  this  history  saw  the  light  of  day.  It  be- 
came a  reality. 

Observations :  During  most  of  the  period  of 
writing  the  Missouri  Baptist  history,  I  was  busy 
in  my  agency  work,  and  hence  was  compelled  to 
do  a  large  portion  of  my  book  work  at  night,  while 
others  slept.  This,  I  am  now  sure,  was  unwise,  for 
it  came  near  costing  me  my  life.  I  was  exhausted 
on  completing  my  book,  being  barely  able  to  ascend 
the  stairway  to  my  study.  But  this  one  thing  I  can 
now  say :  I  now  live  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
tried  to  do  what  I  could,  and  seemed  to  be  my  duty, 
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all  of  which  comforts  me.     In  this  consciousness  I 
am  paid,  but  financially  I  was  not. 

In  the  publication  of  this  book  I  took  no  step 
but  what  the  hand  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  leading 
me  to  take. 

The  work  consists  of  over  900  pages,  with  an 
index  and  table  of  contents,  and  has  over  one  hun- 
dred illustrations,  most  of  which  are  portraits  of 
living  and  deceased  preachers,  including  not  a  few 
old  pioneers ;  also  some  laymen. 

"The  Duncan  Family  Register." 
This  book  is  entitled  : 


THE  DUNCAN  FAMILY  REGISTER 

— of— 

Lewis   Duncan  and   Harriet   Kinnaird, 

His  Wife. 

With  Numerous 

Biographical    Sketches. 

By 
R.  S.   DUNCAN. 

Published  for  the  Author 

E.   W.   Stephens,   Columbia,    Missouri. 

1905. 


The  above  is  from  the  title  page. 

This  is  my  third  book.  The  family  held  its 
initial  reunion  at  the  old  home,  Lincoln  County,  in 
1898.  Steps  were  there  taken  to  make  a  family  reg- 
ister, but  not  such  as  was  finally  made  and  pub- 
lished.    The  first  conception  was  to  have  a  cheap 
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pamphlet,  with  list  of  names,  births,  etc.  The  work 
fell  to  my  lot,  I  being  the  oldest  surviving  descen- 
dant of  my  father.  The  work  naturally  grew,  and 
from  a  mere  pamphlet  it  became  a  book — a  real 
book — containing  not  only  a  list  of  the  names,  but 
biographical  sketches  of  our  parents,  and  of  each 
of  their  eleven  children  and  their  companions. 

Observations :  The  expansion  of  the  biograph- 
ical department  runs  it  back  to  1750,  and  even  fur- 
ther, into  the  ancestral  history  of  the  Duncan  and 
the  Kinnaird  families,  both  of  Scotch  parentage. 
The  book  is  a  neatly  bound  volume  of  nearly  one 
hundred  pages,  well  printed  on  splendid  French 
paper,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  family,  and  a  memento 
of  our  father  and  mother.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  were  published  at  a  cost  of  about  two  dollars 
a  copy.  It  was  on  my  hands  and  heart  for  almost 
seven  years.     Toilsome,  but  delightful. 

Pamphlet  Publications. 

My  first  pamphlet  publication  was  from  the 
press  of  the  Herald  Publishing  House,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  in  1890.  The  following,  from  the  title  page, 
will  explain  : 

:  An  Address 

:  Delivered  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 

:  — on  the — 

:  HISTORY  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

:  Before   the 

:  Missouri  Baptist  Historical  Society, 

:  By  R.   S.  DUNCAN, 

:  October  the   17th,   1889. 

This   address   was   delivered   by   appointment, 
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made  by  the  society  the  year  before.  The  document 
is  on  deposit  among  the  archives  of  the  Historical 
Society.  Two  thousand  copies  were  published  for 
circulation. 

My  second  pamphlet  publication  issued  from 
the  Standard  Printing  Company,  Montgomery,  Mo., 
for  the  author  in  1904.     The  title  page  follows : 


A  MEMORIAL  SERMON,, 

Preached 

At  the  Completion  of  the  First  Fifty  Years' 

1  listory  of  the 

BEAR  CREEK  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION 

AT  ZION  CHURCH. 

Montgomery    County,    Missouri, 

August    17,    1904. 

BY  R.  S.  DUNCAN. 


The  following,  from  the  Introduction,  will  fur- 
ther explain : 

"The  accompanying  Memorial  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  author,  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  Bear  Creek  Association  at  its  session  in  1903,  in 
these  words:  'Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan  was,  on  motion  of 
Rev.  S.  L.  Palmer,  requested  to  prepare  a  "Memorial 
Sermon,"  to  be  delivered  by  him  at  the  session  of 
1904.'  " 

As  a  compliment  to  the  author,  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  Association 
called  for  its  publication  in  book  or  pamphlet  form, 
and  raised  the  money  therefor. 

One  remark  more :  That  sermon  cost  me  a 
month's  hard  work,  for  which  I  realized  $25  from 
the  sale  of  the  pamphlet.     The  honor  put  upon  me, 
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however,  by  my  brethren,  outweighed,  by  far,  the 
money  consideration  in  the  matter.  This  I  prized 
greatly. 

My  aforesaid  publications  did  not  complete  my 
literary  work.  In  the  early  years  of  my  missionary 
agency,  I  wrote  a  series  in  six  chapters,  under  the 
caption:  "Who  Are  the  Primitive  Baptists,  the 
Missionary  or  the  Anti-Missionary?" 

This  series  was  published  in  the  Religious  Her- 
ald of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1872,  and  attracted  some 
attention.  They  fell  under  the  eye  of  J.  R.  Graves, 
editor  of  "The  Baptist"  of  Memphis.  He  wrote, 
asking  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  same  topic, 
in  a  series  of  articles  for  his  paper,  stipulating  to 
pay  me  therefor  liberally.  I  agreed  thereto,  and 
commenced,  in  Midsummer,  1873,  an  exhaustive 
treatise  of  the  subject.  These  articles  appeared 
weekly  in  "The  Baptist,"  in  some  forty  chapters.  I 
traced  the  missionary  principle  and  practice  of  the 
Baptists  as  existent  among  our  churches  of  that 
day,  back  through  the  early  American  churches, 
thence  up  to  and  in  the  English  and  Welch  churches 
(Baptists).  I  then  passed  on  through  the  Dutch 
churches,  the  Paulicians,  the  Waldenses,  the  Dona- 
tists,  the  Novatians,  and  thence  to  the  Apostolic 
churches.  All  along  the  line  I  found  a  missionary 
people.    They  were  Propagandists. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Fain  (Anti-Mission),  editor  of  the 
"Baptist  Watchman,"  Nashville,  Tenn.,  solicited  Dr. 
Graves  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  I  had  treated 
in  his  paper.    He  offered  to  publish  my  original  arti- 
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cles  in  ''The  Watchman,"  if  permitted  to  review 
them.  I  consented,  and  Dr.  Graves  accepted  his 
offer.  The  discussion  followed  and  was  read  by- 
thousands  of  people.  Thus  the  light  shined  out, 
where,  possibly,  it  was  most  needed.  This  news- 
paper discussion  lasted  the  larger  part  of  another 
year,  making  almost  two  years'  agitation  of  the 
missionary  problem  in  the  Southland. 

I  once  thought  of  publishing  in  book  form  my 
above  named  articles,  but  the  means  were  not  avail- 
able. I  even  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on 
the  manuscript,  which  I  have  yet  on  hand.  The 
whole,  if  finished,  would  make  a  book  of  from  three 
to  five  hundred  pages. 

Another  Series. 

In  1875-76,  when  living  at  New  Hartford,  I 
wrote  a  series  entitled  "The  History  of  Romanism," 
which  was  published  in  "The  Baptist  Battle  Flag," 
D.  B.  Ray,  editor,  running  through  almost  a  year. 
I  spent  much  time  in  research  for  this  series,  and 
in  them  show  when,  wherein,  and  how  far  the  Rom- 
an Catholic  Church  departed  from  the  Apostolic 
pattern  and  ceased  to  be  a  true  church.  It  is  a 
bloody  church,  having  slain  thousands  of  innocent 
people  for  conscience  sake.  The  Pope,  as  her  head, 
"Sits  in  the  seat  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God."  No  monarch  on  earth  has  been  more  cruel. 
True  to  the  letter  is  John's  testimony  in  which  he 
called  the  Roman  Church,  "The  woman  sitting  on 
a  scarlet  beast,  and  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
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saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus."  See  John  in  Rev.  17. 
Terrible  will  be  her  judgment. 

I  have  still  another  serial,  of  later  date,  calle.l 
"Sketches  in  Church  History."  Of  this  serial,  there 
were  fifty-one  numbers,  which  appeared  in  "The 
Word  and  Way,"  Kansas  City,  S.  M.  Brown  and 
R.  K.  Maiden,  editors,  in  the  year  1901.  At  the 
time  there  was  a  partial  vacancy  in  my  pastoral  en- 
gagements. 

This  work  begins  by  showing  what  were  the 
principles,  polity  and  order  of  the  churches  of  the 
earliest  period.  The  first  departures  originated  with 
the  clergy,  who  were  ambitious  and  thirsted  for 
power — more  power !  Equality  among  elders  or 
presbyters  began  to  disappear,  and  the  bishop  of  a 
metropolitan  church  usurped  authority  over  neigh- 
boring pastors.  Councils  met  to  settle  difficulties. 
At  first  they  only  gave  advice,  but  later,  they  com- 
pelled the  parties  to  accept  their  decrees.  In  this 
dominant  party,  New  Testament  church  order  was 
finally  supplanted  by  an  hierarchy,  and  over  this 
the  Pope.  Thus  they  changed  the  whole  face  of 
what  they  called  the  Church. 

The  other  party  or  wing — the  true  witnesses — 
stood  by  the  divine  pattern,  and  churches  continued 
to  exist  all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  which  never 
partook  of  the  overflowing  corruptions.  These  con- 
tinued, through  every  age,  from  the  Apostles  down 
to  the  present  day.  They  stand  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment ordinances — baptism  and  the  supper;  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  churches,  and  believ- 
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ers  as  the  only  proper  subjects  for  baptism  and 
church  membership.  These  things  they  do  upon 
the  authority  of  Christ,  as  they  see  it,  and  they  know 
no  other  authority  or  law  in  religion. 

These  articles  on  "Church  History"  lie  dormant 
in  the  files  of  "The  Word  and  Way."  The  material 
in  them,  and  the  plan  of  them,  would  be  suitable  for 
a  good  book,  but  I  presume  they  will  never  again 
see  daylight. 

"Election  and  Predestination"  is  the  topic  of 
my  last  serial ;  consisting  of  eleven  numbers,  and 
published  in  "The  Word  and  Way,"  in  1907,  com- 
mencing in  February.  Personal,  unconditional  elec- 
tion is  shown  to  be  a  Bible  doctrine,  and  has  been 
an  article  of  belief  among  the  Baptists  in  every  age 
of  their  history.  These  articles  were  written  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  me  lacking,  both  from  pulpit 
and  from  press,  the  proper  emphasis  of  these  Bap- 
tist principles.  The  masses  of  our  people,  in  my 
judgment,  do  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  election 
is  a  Baptist  tenet.  The  matter  of  the  serial  is  suf- 
ficient, as  to  quantity,  for  a  booklet  of  fifty  pages. 

Besides  the  books  and  serials  herein  named,  I 
have  written,  for  the  newspapers,  a  great  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  These,  in  fact,  are  manifold, 
and  great  in  variety  as  to  quality  and  subject.  This 
work,  too,  has  been  done,  save  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, as  a  gratuity.  This  much  I  have  said  in  self- 
defense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PASTORAL    LIFE— CONTINUATION,    CLOSE    AND 

REVIEW  OF. 

Summarizing — Conditions,  Environments,  Then  and  Now. 
Small  Churches — Sulphurlick  and  Bethlehem — Details. 
The  Old  Families — Drawbacks — Small  Salaries — Hire- 
ling Preachers,  So-called — Mt.  Pleasant  Church — Old 
Members — The  Flag  Incident — Winning  Souls,  Train- 
ing  Souls — Evangelism,    Conquest — The    Elect. 

BY  WAY  of  review,  I  must  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  my  work  as  pastor,  hereinbefore 
noticed,  and  the  churches  among  which  and  for 
which  the  work  was  done.  Furthermore,  I  must 
also  say  a  few  things  concerning  the  conditions  and 
the  environments  of  the  general  field  in  which  most 
of  my  earlier  pastoral  life  was  spent,  and  the  en- 
vironments of  my  own  life  during  this  period. 

I  wish  first  to  submit  a  full  summary.  To  be- 
gin this :  I  held  office  as  pastor  in  the  following 
churches  for  the  periods  named : 

Sulphur  Lick,  Lincoln  County,  1856-59,  4  years  ; 
baptisms  28. 

Bethlehem,  Lincoln  County,  1856-58  and  i860, 
4  years ;  baptisms  38. 

Pleasant  Grove,  Lincoln  County,  1859,  1  year. 
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Cottonwood,  Lincoln  County,  i860,  1  year; 
baptisms  I. 

Union,  Warren  County,  1862-69,  8  years;  bap- 
tisms 53. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montgomery  County,  1863-66, 
4  years;  baptisms  II. 

Middletown,  Montgomery  County,  1864,  I 
year;  baptisms  15. 

Mount  Zion,  Audrain  County,  1865-66,  2  years; 
baptisms  41. 

Zion,  Montgomery  County,  1867-68,  2  years; 
baptisms  10. 

Warrenton,  Warren  County,  1869,  1  year. 

New  Hartford  (formerly  Mt.  Vernon),  Pike 
County,  1873-75,  3  years;  baptisms  7. 

Wellsville,  Montgomery  County,  1874-76,  3 
years ;  baptisms  2. 

Prairie  Flower  (now  Hopewell),  Montgomery 

County,  1876-78,  3  years;  baptisms  3. 

Loutre,  Montgomery  County,  1877-78,  2  years; 
baptisms  5. 

Montgomery  City,  Montgomery  County,  1882- 
83,  half-time;  1894-95,  full-time;  in  all  4  years;  bap- 
tisms 16. 

New  Florence,  Montgomery  County,  1898-1904, 
7  years. 

New  Hope,  Montgomery  County,  1901,  1  year. 

Liberty,  Montgomery  County,  1902-03,  2  years; 
baptisms  8. 
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West  Cuivre,  Audrain  County,  1864-65,  2  years; 
baptisms  15. 

Martinsburg,  Audrain  County,  1866,  1  year. 

Fifty-six  years  of  monthly  pastoral  life,  thirty 
of  which  were  so  spent  in  my  first  fourteen  years, 
1856-69,  the  bulk  of  the  next  twenty  years  having 
been  given  to  my  agency.  Of  the  269  baptisms, 
over  200  were  administered  prior  to  1869. 

When  I  commenced  the  pastoral  life  (call  it 
1854,  when  I  was  licensed  to  preach),  the  territory 
destined  to  be  my  field  of  labor,  was  a  semi-wilder- 
ness, as  compared  to  the  present.  We  had  then  no 
railway  or  telegraph  line ;  and  highways  worthy 
the  name  were  scarce.  Here  and  there  only  was  a 
house  of  worship.  Settlements  were  scattering, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  dwelt 
in  log  houses  or  cabins.  Farm  seldom  touched  farm. 
Labor-saving  implements  were  hardly  thought  of. 
No  horse  planters,  no  grain  drills,  no  self-binders, 
no  mowers,  no  threshing  machines,  nor  riding  plows. 
We  had  few  towns.  There  was  then  no  Wellsville, 
no  Martinsburg,  no  Montgomery,  no  New  Florence, 
no  Jonesburg  nor  Wright  City,  no  Wentzville,  no 
Truxton  nor  Olney,  nor  New  Hartford ;  and  as 
many  more  might  be  named.  We  went  to  market 
on  horseback  or  in  a  farm  wagon.  St.  Louis  was  our 
nearest  general  market,  and  it  only  a  mere  town, 
comparatively ;  and  sixty-five  miles  from  our  home. 
To  this  market  our  farmers  went  once  a  year  with 
surplus  farm  products,  returning  with  other  needful 
home  commodities,  as  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  domestic, 
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etc.  Such  were  the  physical  and  other  conditions 
of  Eastern  Missouri,  in  the  beginning  of  my  pastoral 
life. 

The  few  churches  we  then  had  were  but  feeble 
bands.  It  was  the  beginning  of  things — a  time  of 
planting.  The  harvest  came  later.  Few,  in  their 
homes,  had  more  than  an  adequacy  for  a  plain  and 
simple  mode  of  life.  Many  were  comparatively  re- 
cent immigrants,  and  expended  their  energies  in 
buying  lands  and  building  new  homes,  in  this  new 
country.    They  had  little  surplus. 

The  preachers,  too,  many  of  them,  had  come 
West  seeking  homes  and  fields  of  labor;  and  there 
being  virtually  no  salaries,  they  had  of  necessity  to 
resort  to  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  living.  Little 
time  had  they  for  study,  and  yet  they  preached  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  almost  at  their  own  charges. 
Mostly  were  they  men  in  middle  life,  or  elderly.  Not 
a  young  man  among  them  when  I  entered  the  min- 
istry at  22  years  of  age. 

I  too  had  grown  up  in  the  home  of  one  of  these 
farmer-preachers.  I  worked  hard  and  had  little  time 
for  schooling,  hence  had  to  secure  much  of  my 
equipment  for  my  chosen  work  after  I  had  begun  it. 
I  was,  however,  encouraged  to  put  in  odd  hours  and 
evenings  in  study  and  was  greatly  profited  thereby. 

With  the  foregoing  environments,  I  entered 
upon  p-astoral  life  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  was  un- 
trained. I  was  inexperienced,  but  I  could  do  some- 
things. I  could  tell  the  people  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  Christ  and  His  willingness  and  His  ability 
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to  save  all  who  come  to  the  Father  by  Him.  This 
I  did.  This  I  tried  to  do.  I  am  now  confident  that 
I  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge — I  am  free  to  con- 
fess it.  I  put  much  more  emphasis  on  "winning 
souls"  than  I  did  on  "training  souls."  Why  I  did 
so  I  cannot  even  now  fully  explain.  In  part,  at  least, 
I  think  it  grew  out  of  a  lack  of  fully  comprehending 
the  terms  of  the  Commission.  As  I  now  see  it,  our 
Lord  placed  as  much  emphasis  on  the  phrase,  "teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  thing  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you,"  as  he  did  on  the  phrase,  "teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  etc.  The  first  section 
of  the  Commission  relates  to  the  leading  of  men 
into  discipleship  ;  that  is,  "winning  souls" ;  the  sec- 
ond section  relates  to  the  instruction  or  "training" 
disciples,  thus  fitting  them  for  their  life  work  as 
Christians.  The  first  is  the  enlistment  of  men  for 
the  army;  the  second  is  drilling  them  in  military 
tactics  to  fit  them  for  service.  Again,  the  first  is 
the  raising  out  from  the  quarry  the  rough  ashler ; 
the  second  is  the  work  of  the  machanic  fitting  the 
granite  blocks  for  their  place  in  the  building.  In 
the  Christian  life,  the  evangelist  enlists  men ;  the 
pastor  trains  them  for  their  work.  Shall  we  say  that 
the  former  work  is  more  important  than  the  latter? 
Both,  evidently,  are  alike  important  for  a  full 
equipment  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  Paul  ex- 
presses it  thus :  "That  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
(2  Tim.  3:17.) 

Manifestly  it  is  a  great  mistake,  of  both  min- 
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isters  and  churches,  to  "compass  land  and  sea  to 
to  make  proselytes" — to  augment  numbers — to  the 
neglect  of  their  religious  instruction  and  training. 
Such  a  course  fills  the  churches  with  weaklings, 
which  decreases  their  efficiency.  In  a  properly  de- 
veloped church,  its  power  for  good  will  keep  pace 
with  its  numerical  growth.  These  sentiments  are  the 
result  of  personal  experience,  study,  and  observa- 
tion in  the  pastoral  life  ;  case  after  case  might  be 
mentioned  illustrating  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  of 
churches  which  have  doubled  in  numbers  with  but 
little  apparent  increase  in  efficiency. 

In  my  earlier  ministry  I  made  no  discrimina- 
tion between  evangelism  and  conquest.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  evangelistic  section  of  my  work,  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  in 
the  present  age,  was  expected  of  the  churches. 
Upon  restudying  the  question  later,  I  recast  my 
view  of  the  matter,  and  discarded  this  hypothesis. 
The  world's  conversion,  I  found,  was  reserved  for 
the  conquest  or  millennial  age,  the  present  age  be- 
ing designed  for  the  gathering  out  of  the  nations 
a  "people  for  His  name" — to  gather  into  the  fold 
the  Lord's  "elect  people."  (See  Acts  13:48,  15:14.) 

My  first  two  pastoral  charges  were  entered 
upon  in  1856.  They  were  in  the  churches,  Bethle- 
hem and  Sulphur  Lick.  My  calls  to  these  pastorates 
were  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  nor  do  my 
records  now  show  which  preceded  the  other.  I  was 
then  24  years  old. 

Bethlehem  Church  was  organized  in  1845,  m  a 
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community  four  miles  southeast  of  where  now 
Olney  stands,  and  near  the  home  of  one  of  the  early 
pastors,  Mahlon  Spyres.  In  the  spring*of  1854,  my 
young  wife  and  I,  having  but  recently  settled  in  our 
new  home  a  few  miles  north,  united  with  the  church 
by  letter.  There  were  then  twenty-four  members, 
worshipping  in  a  log  house,  with  a  stick  chimney, 
slab  seats,  and  a  dirt  floor.  That  year  and  next, 
they  built  a  much  better  house  of  logs,  with  shingle 
roof,  floor  and  plain  pulpit.  The  year  after  my 
charge  commenced,  a  revival  meeting  was  held,  and 
I  baptized  thirty-eight  converts  as  a  result.  The 
church  from  this  on  grew  in  efficiency,  and  in  two 
years  had  on  its  roll  fifty-five  members.  Here  I 
was  licensed  to  preach,  July,  1854  (to  "exercise  my 
gift,"  as  it  was  called  in  that  day),  and  here  I  was 
ordained,  August  26,  1855,  an  event  and  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  me.    (See  Chapter  V.) 

My  wife,  in  this  faraway  day,  occasionally,  in 
a  pleasant  way,  refers  to  some  of  the  old  style  cus- 
toms of  those  primitive  saints.  One  she  remem- 
bers vividly :  that  of  two  old  sisters,  with  reticules, 
sitting  one  each  in  the  chimney  corners  of  the  meet- 
ing house,  composedly  smoking  their  pipes  while 
the  minister  preached.  Every  environment  was  of 
the  plainest  mold.  Anything  else  would  have  been 
unnatural  for  those  people.  They  were  plain  in 
their  every-day  life  and  in  their  cabin  homes,  but, 
withal,  genuinely  hospitable. 

My  second  baptismal  service  occurred  from 
Bethlehem  in  Midsummer  (July),  and  was  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  great  revival  of  1857.  Three  were 
immersed  in  West  Cuivre,  viz.,  the  Misses  Martha 
and  Mary  Ann  Trower,  and  Isaac  Seymour — a  black 
man. 

The  McGlossen  trouble  in  this  church  resulted 
in  my  severance  from  the  pastorate  for  one  year 
(1859),  but  I  was  recalled  in  i860,  and  served  that 
year,  which  completed  my  four  years  in  the  office, 
leaving  them  with  fifty-one  members.  I  was  con- 
tinually handicaped  for  want  of  remuneration.  I 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  repeat  some  of  my  ex- 
periences of  those  times. 

Elder  Mahlon  Spyres,  and  sons,  William,  Mat- 
thias and  Eleazar,  also  Sampson  Wamble,  Walker 
Hopkins,  Grandma  Collins,  and  Elder  Jacob  Capps 
were  early  members  of  Bethlehem  Church. 

Sulphurlick  Church,  one  of  my  first  two  pas- 
torates, and  possibly  my  very  first,  was  situated 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Troy.  I  speak  now 
of  the  location  of  their  first  house  of  worship,  a 
brick  structure,  30x50  feet,  which  had  become  old 
looking  in  1856,  in  fact,  dilapidated.  That  year  they 
built  a  good  frame  house.  The  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1823,  by  Bethuel  Riggs,  in  his  own  house, 
three  miles  east  of  the  site  on  which  the  brick  house 
was  built  later,  and  near  a  big  spring  and  lick, 
called  Sulphur  Lick,  not  far  from  North  Cuivre. 
This  spring  gave  name  to  the  church.  Four  mem- 
bers were  in  the  organization,  Bethuel  Riggs — the 
first  pastor — and  his  wife  being  two  of  them.  When 
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I  became  pastor  in  1856  a  number  of  the  old  re- 
ligious comrades  of  my  parents  were  members, 
men  and  women  who  had  nursed  me  when  a  child. 
Here  my  father  was  ordained  a  preacher  in  1838. 
This,  too,  was  once  the  church  home  of  Elder  Rob- 
ert Gilsmore,  who  died  on  the  way  to  California, 
June,  1849. 

Some  of  the  old-time  members  were  still  living; 
I  may  mention  Uncle  Billy  Trail  and  Aunt  Sally,  his 
wife;  John  L.  Moore  and  wife,  and  Edward  Haw- 
kins. It  was  a  delight  to  be  the  pastor  of  these  good 
old  people,  so  long  the  special  friends  of  our  fam- 
ily. They  loved  me  and  I  loved  them.  They  were 
old-timers.  Aunt  Sally  Trail  was  from  the  shouting 
stock,  and  often  has  she  shouted  in  my  meetings 
until  exhausted. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  my 
pastoral  life  at  Sulphur  Lick  was  happily  spent  and 
fairly  fruitful.  Four  years  was  I  with  them,  wit- 
nessing in  that  time  a  gracious  revival  (in  1857) 
which  lasted  six  months.  Here  I  baptized  my  first 
convert,  the  first  budding  of  the  revival  of  '57.  For 
quite  a  while  the  church  had  been  groping  and  was 
in  great  need  of  a  real,  genuine  revival,  and  "the 
Lord  revived  His  work" ;  that  is,  He  re-enkindled, 
quickened  them.  I  was  then  somewhat  heterodox 
on  this  subject.  I  talked  about  it  as  if  the  people 
"got  up  the  revival,"  but  I  learned  that  a  "revival 
comes  down"  from  God  out  of  heaven.  Hence  the 
prophet :  "O  Lord  revive  thy  work" ;  and  David,  the 
sweet   singer:     "Wilt   thou   not   revive   us   again"; 
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and  the  Psalmist :  "Restore  unto  us  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation."  Say  not,  I  beseech  you :  "We  are  going 
to  hold  a  revival  meeting,"  but  rather  say,  a  meeting 
seeking  a  revival. 

Lack  of  salary  was  a  drawback  at  Sulphur  Lick 
also.  The  pastor  had  to  work  hard  and  had  little 
time  for  preparation  and  study.  I  have  had  them 
say  to  me :  'You  pastors  spend  two  week  days  each 
month  in  our  service,  one  to  come  and  go,  the  other 
to  preach  on  Saturday.  This  is  one  more  day  than 
I  spend  at  church-meeting  on  Saturday.  We  pay 
you  $3  for  that  one  day.  We  do  not  pay  you  for 
Sunday  work,  and  you  ought  not  to  charge  for  Sun- 
day." Reader,  what  think  you  of  this  argument? 
It  makes  no  provision  for  a  preacher's  rest-day, 
who  toils  hard  on  Sunday,  nor  for  two  days  for 
preparation.  The  truth  is,  the  old-time  country  pas- 
tor spent  five  days  a  week  with  each  church,  two 
for  study,  one  to  go  and  come,  and  two  to  preach — 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  If  the  salary  was  $35,  as  they 
often  used  to  be,  the  pastor  got  $3  for  five  days' 
work,  or  $35  for  sixty  days'  work.  This  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  and  is  based  on  facts  familiar 
to  me  in  those  early  days. 

Prejudice  against  preacher's  salaries  grew  up 
under  the  anti-missionary  controversy;  and  it  was 
in  that  period  I  entered  the  pastoral  life,  and  be- 
came an  involuntary  sufferer  from  the  wrong-doing 
of  others. 

I  closed  my  pastoral  connection  with  the  church 
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December,   1859,  and   W.   F.   Luck    succeeded    me 
for  a  period  of  four  years. 

I  succeeded,  as  pastor,  T.  T.  Johnson  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Church  in  1863,  where  pastor  and 
church  were  handicapped  by  an  old  church  debt  on 
the  house.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  come  on 
with  its  paralizing'  and  depressing  influences. 

An  incident:  In  1864,  I  think  it  was,  while 
pastor  of  this  church,  I  went,  as  usual,  to  my  meet- 
ing and  found  the  church  house  in  use  as  soldier's 
quarters.  A  company  of  Federal  soldiers,  under 
Col.  Lew  Miller,  had  been  quartered  in  the  house 
for  some  days.  This  fact  was  known  by  the  church 
people,  and  grave  doubts  existed  as  to  whether  we 
could  have  meeting  that  day,  but  the  people  came 
out  about  as  usual,  the  house  was  in  order,  swept 
and  clean,  cots  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Colonel 
and  his  men  in  neat  attire,  took  their  places  in  the 
pews  and  gave  respectful  attention  to  the  services. 
The  only  thing  out  of  the  way  was  a  large  U.  S. 
flag,  extended  at  half  mast,  from  the  rear,  over  the 
front  of  the  pulpit,  obstructing  the  view  of  almost 
half  of  my  audience.  It  could  have  been  placed, 
just  as  well,  to  one  side  and  to  the  rear  of  the  speak- 
er, but  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  touch  it  or  ask 
its  removal. 

Of  the  active  members  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Church  I  make  mention  of  these :  Robt.  Badger, 
John  F.  Diggs,  Isham  H.  Talbott  and  wife,  John 
Sharp  and  wife  Peggy,  and  John  H.  Diggs  and 
wife  Jane ;  not  one  of  whom  is  now  living  in  the 
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flesh,  save  Mrs.  Jane  Diggs,  who  is  sister  of  the 
late  renowned  J.  B.  Jeter,  D.D.,  of  Virginia,  so  also 
was  Peggy  Sharp. 

Mount  Pleasant  was  organized  in  1853  with 
eleven  members.  Joseph  Nicholls  was  pastor  one 
year  or  two,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by 
T.  T.  Johnson  in  1855,  who  continued  until  1863. 
In  1855  the  church  reported  thirty-eight  baptisms, 
and  fifty-six  members.  In  1857  it  had  ninety-one 
members  on  the  roll,  but  has  not  been  so  strong 
since  the  Civil  War. 

From  1863  the  Lord  gave  me  some  precious 
souls  as  seals  to  my  ministry  in  this  old  church.  It 
still  (1908)  "holds  forth  the  word  of  life"  in  the 
community,  and  is  yet  in  its  original  location,  one 
and  a  half  miles  north  from  High  Hill  on  the  Wa- 
bash Railway. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PASTORAL   LIFE— CONTINUATION,   CLOSE,   AND 

REVIEW.    (Concluded.) 

Union  Church — "Southern  Sympathizers" — Office  Seeking 
the  Man — Surrounded  by  Soldiers,  an  Incident — "Se- 
cesh" — Test-Oath  Oppression — Go  to  New  Hartford 
and  Call  to  Pulpit — Teaching  School — Finish  Meet- 
ing House — Man  Shot  at  Church — Resignation — Mont- 
gomery Pastorate — Full  Time — Sermons  on  Baptist 
History — A  Call  For — At  the  College,  at  Mexico — De- 
cline a  Call,  Why — West  Cuivre  Church — Indicted  for 
Preaching — Religious  Liberty  Jeopardized. 

PASSING  over  some  briefer  pastorates,  1  wish 
now  to  make  a  few  comments  on  my  connec- 
tion, as  pastor,  with  the  Union  Church,  on  Mount 
Airy,  Warren  County.  I  was  chosen  pastor  in  1862, 
and  conintinued  as  such  until  December,  1869.  My 
work  here,  commenced  under  somewhat  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  Civil  War  was  at  almost  high  tide. 
Missouri,  being  a  border  state,  was  more  or  less  a 
battlefield,  and  her  people  were  divided  in  their 
sympathies  and  sentiments.  Two-thirds,  perhaps, 
were  Southern  sympathizers.  Citizens  were  shot 
down  by  the  military,  others  arrested  because  of 
their  opinions,  and  taken  away  to  prison  or  put  un- 
der bond.  All  this  made  religious  work  difficult.  An- 
other unfavorable  feature  in  the  beginning  of  my 
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pastorate  at  Union  was  the  fact  that  my  predecessor 
was  not  hearty  in  my  call,  which  came  near  pre- 
venting my  acceptance  of  it.  In  justice  to  myself, 
I  must  say  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  this :  I  did 
not  seek  to  be  pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  purely  a 
case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  when  informed  of  my  election. 

The  church  was  in  good  condition,  a  hundred 
and  two  members,  and  a  splendid  house  with  gal- 
lery for  the  Negroes ;  congregations  were  large,  re- 
sponding heartily  to  the  new  pastor.  In  many 
respects  it  proved  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  use- 
ful pastorate  of  my  life,  lasting  almost  eight  years. 
Despite  the  adverse  conditons,  the  Lord  gave  me 
many  seals  to  my  ministry.  The  church  had 
half-time  preaching,  but  as  I,  in  the  beginning,  lived 
thirty  miles  away,  Elder  Joseph  Nicholls,  by  elec- 
tion of  the  church,  occupied  the  extra  Sunday,  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  until  near  the  close  of  my  pastorate. 

In  the  summer  of  my  first  year  at  Union  we 
held  a  meeting  of  two  weeks.  A  revival  ensued. 
Nine  converts  were  immersed,  and  the  church  took 
on  new  life.  An  enjoyable  meeting  it  was,  truly. 
During  the  progress  of  these  services  we  had  an 
exciting  incident.  It  was  our  afternoon  service.  A 
large  audience  was  present.  I  had  just  stepped  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  floor,  for  my  final  appeal  and  to 
give  the  usual  invitations.  Just  then  Captain  Hines, 
with  a  squad  of  his  Federal  militia,  marched  into  the 
house  and  down  the  aisle.  The  company  had  sur- 
rounded the  church.    The  captain  took  a  seat  nearby 
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where  I  stood,  and  to  my  right.  I  could  plainly  see 
that  the  people  were  greatly  excited,  but  continued 
my  exhortation  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened ; 
concluding  with  an  invitation  to  seekers  and  appli- 
cants for  membership.  The  audience  joined  in  a 
song  (and  they  could  sing  well),  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  second  stanza,  the  captain  and  his  men 
marched  from  the  house  as  they  came  in,  and,  as 
he  passed  out,  he  was  heard  to  say:  "Men,  this  is 
no  place  for  us,  we  have  no  business  here.  Mount 
your  horses  and  forward  March."  Our  services 
closed,  audience  was  dismissed,  and,  in  the  church 
yard,  we  learned  that  Captain  Hines  said  to  the 
outsiders  on  his  arrival :  "We  have  heard  that  this 
is  a  'secesh'  meeting  here,  and  have  come  to  see 
after  it."  He  soon  satisfied  himself  and  left.  We 
had  no  further  interruption. 

I  have  said  that  the  church  had  half-time 
preaching,  and  that  Father  Nicholls  occupied  the 
pulpit  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  his  sermons  were  full  of  rich  spiritual 
food.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me : 
"Brother  Duncan,  you  are  pastor  of  the  church  and 
I  am  your  chaplain."  But  he  was  by  far,  a  much 
better  preacher  than  I  was. 

I  see  from  the  Associational  records  that  Union 
Church  reported  twenty-nine  baptisms  in  1866.  This 
ingathering  was  in  a  meeting  held  the  fall  before, 
during  the  reign  of  the  test  oath,  required  of  preach- 
ers and  other  officials ;  which  was  finally  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the    U.    S.     Supreme 
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Court.  It  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  said  test  oath 
would  deprive  the  majority  of  our  churches  of  their 
pastors,  and  great  grief  fell  upon  the  people,  and 
preaching  was  more  highly  appreciated  than  it  be- 
fore had  been.  The  State  Convention  "thought  evil 
against  our  churches  and  preachers,  but  the  Lord 
brought  good  out  of  it."  (See  Gen.  50:20.)  Elder 
W.  H.  Vardeman  did  much  of  the  preaching  in  our 
1865  meeting,  for  my  mouth  was  closed  by  the  un- 
lawful test  oath ;  for  to  take  it  was  to  swear  falsely ; 
to  refuse,  and  yet  preach,  meant  separation  from 
my  people  by  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Under  these 
conditions  my  plan  was  to  hold  religious  services 
with  the  people ;  and  read  the  Scriptures,  pray,  and 
exhort,  but  preach  no  sermon,  until  the  test  oath 
was  taken  out  of  the  way. 

We  lived  in  Warren  County  eleven  years,  mov- 
ing thence  to  New  Hartford,  Pike  County,  October, 
1873.  A  Part  °f  this  period  of  my  life,  I  was  pastor 
of  three  churches,  but  never  of  four.  In  the  first 
years  of  my  connection  with  Union  church,  I  taught 
school  as  a  supplement  to  my  pastoral  work.  In 
the  fall  of  our  settling  in  Warren  County  (1862)  I 
took  preliminary  steps  to  found  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, called  the  Mount  Airy  Seminary.  The  institu- 
tion wras  short  lived.  I  then  taught  public  school 
one  year. 

In  1866  I  bought  land  near  Wright  City  and 
built  a  new  home  there,  having  sold  my  first  im- 
proved farm  near  Olney.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
above  named,  we  moved  into  our  new  house,  where 
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we  lived  until  1873,  continuing  my  labors  at  Union 
Church  until  1869,  leaving  them  with  ninety-two 
members,  the  number  having  been  depleted  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  which  caused  removals  to  other 
fields.  In  these  times,  a  colony  went  from  Union 
Church  to  Monroe  County  and  organized  a  new 
church,  called  Mount  Airy.  I  was  called  upon  and 
aided  in  the  organization. 

My  services  having  been  called  for  in  another 
field,  I  offered  my  resignation  at  Union,  which  took 
effect  December,  1869.  The  church  had  a  pre- 
carious existence  for  twenty  years.  Depletion  con- 
tinued from  deaths,  dismissals  and  removals,  so 
that  in  1886  only  nineteen  members  remained.  The 
house  became  dilapidated  from  age  and  neglect,  and 
the  few  members  remaining,  with  others,  formed  a 
new  church  at  Pauldingville,  in  the  western  border 
of  St.  Charles  County,  three  miles  east  of  the  old 
site;  and  the  old  house,  once  the  best  in  all  that 
country,  was  sold,  and  the  material  moved  away 
and  built  into  a  barn.  Such  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  Union  Church  which,  by  succession,  has  con- 
tinued from  the  old  Friendship  Church,  organized 
in  a  private  house  by  Elder  J.  E.  Welch,  in  the  year 
1818. 

From  1869  to  1889,  my  pastoral  work  was,  of 
necessity,  incidental  for  most  of  this  period,  I  being 
principally  engaged  with  the  board  at  Richmond. 
While,  however,  only  nominally  representing  the 
board,  I  was  called  to  New  Hartford  in  1873,  and 
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continued  pastor  until  late  in  the  year  1875.     Here 
I  taught  the  public  school  one  year. 

In  my  second  year  here,  I  was  employed  by 
the  building  committee  to  superintend  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  house  of  worship  for  the  Indian 
Creek  Church,  three  miles  east.  The  house  had  been 
inclosed  and  left  standing.  My  business  was  to 
collect  funds,  including  old  subscriptions  and  new; 
purchase  material,  draw  plans,  employ  mechanics 
and  superintend  the  work  generally.  The  structure, 
when  completed,  was  a  first-class  country  meeting 
house,  with  convenient  appointments,  and  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  early  fall  of  1874. 

Until  near  the  close  of  my  charge  at  New  Hart- 
ford, my  work  was  done  under  favorable  conditions. 
We  had  seven  baptisms  during  my  period  of  service, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  total  membership  was 
forty-eight.  The  last  year  here  was  marred  by  a 
very  unfortunate  occurrence. 

A  Man  Shot  at  the  Door. 

It  was  our  church  meeting  on  Sunday.  The 
house  was  full  of  people.  Several  young  men  in  the 
community  were  involved  in  a  difficulty.  My  son- 
in-law  was  one  of  the  men.  All  the  parties  came 
to  church  that  day.  While  we  sang  the  last  hymn 
they  all  left  the  house.  First,  my  son-in-law  and  a 
friend  of  his,  followed  by  two  others  in  the  trouble. 
As  the  second  man  of  the  two  closed  the  door  of  the 
church,  he  is  said  to  have  called  out,  "Kill  him" 
(with  an  oath),  and  the    shooting    instantly    com- 
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menced.  The  man  last  named  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, with  a  bullet  from  my  son-in-law.  The  audience 
was  panic  stricken  and  in  confusion. 

The  man  who  did  the  killing  was  cleared  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men. 

I  myself  was  ignorant  of  the  situation  until  the 
occurrence  took  place.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  deemed  it  best  to  resign  the  oversight  of  the 
church,  and  did  so  soon  after,  not  wishing  in  any 
way  to  compromise  my  friends.  Thus  ended  the 
New  Hartford  pastorate.  None  of  the  parties  were 
Baptists. 

During  the  period  bounded  by  1874  and  1876  I 
was  pastor  at  Wellsville.  Our  people  there  were 
houseless.  The  church  was  young — nine  years  old, 
and  numerically  weak — only  thirty-seven  members, 
and  grew  but  little  while  I  was  her  pastor.  It  was 
in  my  third  year  at  Wellsville  that  I  was  recalled 
into  the  agency  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Be- 
yond the  baptism  of  two  converts,  I  have  nothing 
special  to  note  in  connection  with  the  Wellsville 
charge. 

My  pastorates  at  Prairie  Flower  (Hopewell) 
and  Loutre  Churches  were  purely  incidental,  to 
neither  of  which  was  I  able  to  devote  much  time.  I 
continued  with  the  first  named  1876-78,  and  the 
latter  1877-78.  I  had  a  few  seals  to  my  ministry  in 
both  these  churches ;  and  in  my  last  year  at  Prairie 
Flower  we  commenced  to  build  a  house  of  worship, 
possibly,  I  think,  enclosed  it.     I  found  it  necessary 
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to  give  up  these  churches  because  of  the  growing  de- 
mands of  my  agency. 

Montgomery  Church. 

For  a  brief  period  in  1882-83  I  served  this  church 
as  half-time  pastor.  I  could  do  but  little  save 
preach  on  Sundays.  I  yielded  to  this  call,  inasmuch 
as  the  church  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
my  door,  and  I  proposed  to  be  at  home  a  part  of 
my  time  anyhow.  But  finding  two  Sundays  of 
stated  labor  added  to  my  agency  was  more  than  I 
could  do,  justly  to  myself  and  my  work,  I  termi- 
nated this  brief  pastoral  engagement.  Brief  as  it 
was,  however,  I  accomplished  one  good.  I  induced 
the  church  to  place  in  the  hands  of  her  deacons  the 
management  of  her  finances,  which  is  the  scriptural 
plan.  Having  studied  the  question  more  thorough- 
ly, I  found  that  deacons  in  the  primitive  ages  were 
considered  the  "secular  ministers  of  the  churches." 
This  is  just  what  they  are,  too.  In  apostolic  times 
they  were  chosen  to  "serve  tables,"  that  the  apostles 
might  "give  themselves  continually  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word."  (Acts  6:1-6.)  For  twenty  years  I 
had  read  this  Scripture  without  grasping  its  real 
meaning.  The  church  did  much  better  after  she 
adopted  the  scriptural  method  of  church  finances. 
She  also  increased  the  number  of  deacons  to  seven, 
as  I  now  remember  it. 

My  second  term  as  pastor  at  Montgomery  was 
for  full-time,  the  first  and  only  full-time  pastorate 
of  my  life.     It  commenced  in  April,  1894,  and  ended 
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in  June,  1896.  As  may  be  seen,  this  was  a  little 
over  four  years  after  my  displacement  as  agent  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  liquidation 
of  a  debt  on  the  new  six  thousand  dollar  house  of 
worship,  completed  over  a  year  before.  The  debt 
was  paid  off  the  first  year  of  my  pastorate.  The 
church  gave,  that  year,  in  August,  $50  to  missions, 
with  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  We  had  a  good  financial  system,  and  for  the 
year  ending  August,  1895 — my  first  full  financial 
year — missionary  contributions  amounted  to  $227. 
Three  had  been  added  by  baptism  and  eight  by  let- 
ter; while  thirteen  had  been  dismissed  by  letter, 
three  had  died  and  eighteen  excluded,  reducing  the 
roll  to  two  hundred.  The  heavy  loss  by  exclusion 
resulted  from  a  revision  of  the  roll,  and  the  most  of 
the  eighteen  were  simply  dropped.  The  church 
gave  $100  a  year  to  district  missions,  during  my  of- 
ficial term.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  were  on 
the  roll  at  the  close  of  my  term. 

While  pastor  at  Montgomery,  the  B.  Y.  P.  U. 
requested  me  to  preach  a  series  of  sermons  on  Bap- 
tist History.  I  complied  cheerfully  with  this  re- 
quest, in  a  series  of  four  sermons — one  a  month  at 
evening  service.  My  general  topic  was  "The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Baptists." 

First  Sermon — Text,  "Teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  command.  .  .  .  Lo !  I 
am   with   you   always."    Sermon   in   brief:     1.    The 
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Apostolic  Model.    2.  Continuity  of  the  Church ;  (a) 
Scripture  Testimony;  (b)  Historical  Testimony. 

Second  Sermon — Text,  Matt.  11:12;  also  16:18. 
Sermon  in  brief:  1.  The  Churches  of  Early  Times. 
2.   A.  D.  33  to  A.  D.  250,  They  Followed  the  Model. 

Third  Sermon — Text,  Acts  20:29.  In  brief:  1. 
The  Xovatian  Baptists.  2.  The  Schism.  3.  The 
So-called  Catholics  Separated. 

Fourth  Sermon — Text,  J  tide  1:3.  In  brief:  1. 
Baptist  History,  Constantine.  2.  The  Romish  Hier- 
archy.    3.  The  Donatists,  and  the  Paulicians. 

From  the  manner  of  their  reception  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  sermons  were  helpful  to 
my  people  at  Montgomery. 

In  the  years  1897-98,  having  completed  my  en- 
gagement at  Montgomery,  I  preached  these  ser- 
mons, sometimes  by  invitation,  in  quite  a  number 
of  pulpits  in  North  Missouri,  from  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  east  to  Clay  County  on  the  western 
border  of  the  state.  One  place  visited  by  invitation, 
was  Liberty,  the  seat  of  William  Jewell  College. 
For  three  evenings  I  spoke  to  large  audiences,  half 
of  which  were  college  students  from  William  Jewell 
and  the  female  college.  I  esteemed  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  disseminate  Baptist  principles. 

Mexico,  the  seat  of  Hardin  College,  was  visited, 
and  the  college  students  heard  me  preach.  A 
woman,    formerly    connected    with    the    institution, 
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came  to  me  after  the  service  and   said:    "Brother 
Duncan,  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  Baptist." 

On  my  third  call  at  Montgomery,  in  the  spring 
of  1896,  I  received  only  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 
Ascertaining  that  the  minority  was  obdurate,  I  de- 
clined the  call,  but  agreed  to  serve  them  until  June, 
thus  terminating  my  work  at  Montgomery  City. 

Observations. 

AYhile  pastor  at  Montgomery  two  efforts  were 
made  in  protracted  meetings,  in  1894  and  1895, 
neither  of  which  proved  satisfactory.  The  Lord, 
nevertheless,  gave  me  some  evidence  of  his  approval 
in  converts,  baptisms  and  a  more  consecrated  mem- 
bership. 

Note  of  warning:  A  few  worldly,  or  half- 
converted  members  in  a  church  can  greatly  hamper 
a  pastor,  and,  only  too  frequently,  they  virtually 
rule  the  church,  and  thus  hinder  progress. 

West  Cuivre  Church. 

An  Audrain  County  church,  in  which  I  filled 
the  pastoral  office  in  1864-66.  During  the  reign  of 
the  drastic  and  lawless  test  oath  I  continued  my 
visits  to  the  church ;  I  held  services  but  did  not 
"preach,"  wishing  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  reign- 
ing powers.  Neither  would  I  take  the  oath,  because 
it  sought  to  obliterate  a  fundamental  Baptist  doc- 
trine, and,  clearly,  was  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  seeking,  as  it  did,  a  "union  of  church 
and  state." 

I  read  the  Scriptures  to  my  people,  prayed  with 
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and  exhorted  them,  which  was  not  supposed  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  "iron-clad  law."  On  one  occasion 
a  spy  was  present  at  our  meeting,  by  name  of  Davis, 
who  was  said  to  have  reported  me  to  the  grand 
jury  at  Mexico  as  violating  the  law.  The  grand 
jury  took  up  my  case  and  indicted  me  for  "preach- 
ing the  gospel  without  taking  the  new  oath."  The 
Lord  confused  them,  for,  in  their  haste,  they  got 
my  initials  wrong,  and  I  escaped  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment at  the  time.  The  mistake  was  not  dis- 
covered at  court  until  after  the  disbanding  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  they  had  to  wait  the  sitting  of  the 
jury  six  months  later,  for  correcting  the  mistake; 
by  which  time  a  test  case  had  been  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  stayed  pro- 
ceedings in  the  lower  courts.  I  was  left  unmolested 
and  escaped  arrest  on  this  account.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  the  court  decided  the  case,  declaring  the 
Missouri  test  oath  unconstitutional,  which  brought 
relief  to  all  those  who  were  being  persecuted  for 
opinion's  sake.  Asuredly  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
in  the  outcome  of  that  reign  of  terror. 

The  war  itself  had  not  alarmed  our  churches 
and  ministers  as  did  this  test  oath,  a  product  of  the 
war.'  The  situation  almost  beggars  description. 
Although  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  I  feel  incom- 
petent to  describe  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
1865-66,  growing  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  restricted  the  rights 
of  the  churches,  denied  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
soul  freedom,  and  imposed  fines  and  imprisonments 
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on  the  great  mass  of  our  preachers.  Such  was  the 
interest  felt  in  this  matter,  and  so  far-reaching  the 
terms  and  seeming  purpose  of  the  Missouri  test 
oath — called  the  oath  of  loyalty — that  I  realize  an 
obligation  to  give,  in  this  connection,  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  whole  transaction,  including  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  test  oath,  its  journey  through 
the  courts,  the  widespread  interest  felt  in  its  success 
or  failure,  and  how  it  jeopardized  civil  and  religiou 
liberty.  I  shall  do  no  guess  work,  but  go  direct 
to  the  court  records,  which  I  shall  both  cull  and 
quote. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  MISSOURI  TEST  OATH. 

Its  Origin  and  History — Convention  of  1865 — Third  Sec- 
tion— Sweeping  Terms — Who  Incapacitated — The 
Oath — Section  Nine — Clergymen — Penalties — Reverdy 
Johnson — Civil  and  Religious  Realms — First  Case 
Tried,  Rev.  Cummings — David  Dudley  Field — G.  P. 
Strong — John  B.  Henderson — Justice  Field,  Opinion  of 
the  Court — Expost  Facto  Law,  and  Bills  of  Attainder. 
Dissenting  Opinion — Religious  Liberty,  Only  in  Fed- 
eral Constitution — Incident. 

IN  JANUARY,  1865,  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Missouri  assembled  in 
St.  Louis,  and  formed  a  new  State  Constitution. 
The  representatives  had  been  elected  in  November, 
1864.  In  April,  1865,  the  new  Constitution — amend- 
ed and  revised  from  the  previous  one — was  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  and  in  June,  1865,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.* 

Article  2,  Section  3,  of  said  new  Constitution, 
reads : 

"At  any  election  held  by  the  people  under 
this  Constitution,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  law  of  this 
state,  ...  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified 
voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  lawful  authorities  thereof,  or 
to  the  government  of  this  state;  or  has  ever  given  aid, 
comfort,  countenance,  or  support  to  persons  engaged 
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in  any  such  hostility;  or  has  ever,  in  any  manner,  ad- 
hered to  the  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  contributing  to  them,  or  by 
unlawfully  sending  into  their  lines,  money,  goods, 
letters,  or  information;  or  has  ever  disloyally  held 
communication  with  such  enemies;  or  has  ever  advised 
or  aided  any  person  to  enter  the  service  of  such 
enemies;  or  has  ever,  by  act  or  word,  manifested  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  such  enemies,  or  his  desire 
for  their  triumph  over  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
or  his  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  exciting  or  car- 
rying on  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  or  has 
ever,  except  under  overpowering  compulsion,  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority,  or  been  in  the  service,  of  the 
so-called  'Confederate  States  of  America,'  or  has  ever 
left  this  state,  and  gone  within  the  lines  of  the  armies 
of  the  so-called  'Confederate  States  of  America,'  with 
the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said  states  or  armies;  .  .  . 
or  has  ever  come  into  or  left  this  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  enrollment  for  or  draft  into  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States;  or  has  ever,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  enrollment  in  the  militia  of  this  state, 
or  to  escape  the  performance  of  duty  therein,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  enrolled  himself,  or  authorized 
himself  to  be  enrolled,  by  or  before  any  officer,  as 
disloyal,  or  as  a  Southern  sympathizer,  or  in  any  other 
terms  indicating  his  disaffection  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  its  contest  with  rebellion,  or  his 
sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  such  rebellion.  .  .  . 
Nor  shall  any  such  person  be  capable  of  holding  in 
this  state  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under 
its  authority,  or  of  being  an  officer,  councilman,  direc- 
tor, trustee,  or  other  manager  of  any  corporation,  pub- 
lic or  private,  now  existing  or  hereafter  established  by 
its  authority;  or  of  acting  as  a  professor  or  teacher 
in  any  educational  institution,  or  in  any  common  or 
other  school;  or  of  holding  any  real  estate  or  other 
prooerty  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church,  religious 
society,  or  congregation.  But  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, in  relation  to  acts  done  against  the  United 
States,  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  not  a  citizen 
thereof,  who  shall  have  commtted  such  acts  while  in 
the  service  of  some  foreign  country  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  who  has,  since  such  acts,  been  nat- 
uralized, or  may  hereafter  be  naturalized,  under  the 
laws   of   the   United    States,    and    the    oath    of   loyalty 
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hereinafter  prescribed,  when  taken  by  any  such  person, 
shall  be  considered  as  taken  in  such  sense. 

"Section  6.  The  oath  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  known  as  the  oath  of  loyalty,  and  shall  be 
in  the  following  terms: 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  of  the  Third  Section  of  the 
Second  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  adopted  in  the  year  1865,  and  have  care- 
fully considered  the  same,  that  1  have  never,  directly 
or  indirectly,  done  any  of  the  acts  in  said  section 
specified;  that  1  have  always  been  truly  and  loyally 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies 
thereof,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  law  or  ordinance  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  that  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  mv  ability,  protect  and  defend  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  allow  the  same  to  be  broken 
up  and  dissolved,  or  the  government  thereof  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  overthrown,  under  any  circumstances,  if 
in  my  power  to  prevent  it;  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  that  I  make 
this  oath  without  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion, 
and  hold  it  to  be  binding  on  me. 

"Section  9.  No  person  shall  assume  the  duties  of 
any  state,  county,  city,  town,  or  other  office,  to  which 
he  may  be  appointed,  otherwise  than  by  a  vote  of  the 
people;  nor  shall  any  person,  after  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  after  this  Constitution  takes  effect,  be  per- 
mitted to  practice  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law; 
nor,  after  that  time,  shall  any  person  be  competent  as 
a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  other 
clergyman  of  any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or  denom- 
ination, to  teach,  or  preach,  or  solemnize  marriage, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  taken,  s'bscribed,  and 
filed  said  oath." 

Penalties. 

"Section  14.  Whoever  shall,  after  the  times  lim- 
ited in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Sections  of  this  Article, 
hold  or  exercise  any  of  the  .  .  .  functions  therein 
specified,  without  having  taken  said  oath  of  loyalty, 
shall  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine,  not 
less  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
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not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; and  whoever  shall  take  said  oath  falsely, 
by  swearing  or  affirmation,  shall  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  adjudged  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two 
years.  * 

If  the  case  be  stripped  of  everything  except  that 
which  pertains  to  religion,  it  would  say: 

No  person  shall  hold  any  property  for  any 
church,  religious  society,  or  congregation;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  competent  as  a  bishop,  minister,  or 
other  clergyman  of  any  religious  denomination,  to 
teach,  preach,  or  solemnize  marriages,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  taken  the  aforesaid  oath  of  loy- 
alty. 

This  feature  of  the  Missouri  Constitution  was 
especially  oppressive,  and  greatly  alarmed  the 
thoughtful  friends  of  Christianity,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  Baptists.  We  had  just  passed  through 
the  bloody  scenes  of  a  cruel  war  of  /our  years ;  and 
the  hope  of  peace  seemed  to  be  dawning,  when  a 
new  foe  confronted  the  people  of  God.  They  must 
be  shorn  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an  age 
of  persecution  was  dawning,  when  our  churches 
were  to  be  denied  the  services  of  their  own  God- 
given  pastors,  who  had  become  subject  to  arrest, 
fine  and  imprisonment.  And  for  what  was  all  this? 
Because  they  did  not  think  as  other  men  thought. 
The  state  of  things  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  In  his  argument,  Reverdy  John- 
son said : 

"The  churches  claimed  the  inherent  right  of  call- 
ing into,  or  rejecting  from,  her  ministry,  whom  they 
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pleased,  without  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  civil 
power.  With  these  q  lestions  the  state  has  nothing  to 
do.  Their  decision  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  Redeemer,  who  alone  is  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  and  whose  power  it  is  to  call  or 
reject  whom  he  pleases."* 

This  was  the  exact  contention  of  the  Baptist 
churches  and  their  ministry — and  of  others  also. 
This,  too,  harmonizes  with  the  Scripture  teachings, 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience. 

The  Divine  Teacher. 

When  commanded  by  the  rulers  not  to  speak 
at  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Peter  answered  them : 
"Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard."  (Acts  4:19-20. 

A  case  in  history:  When,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, A.  D.,  the  Emperor  Constantine  made  Chris- 
tianity compulsory,  the  true  churches  remonstrated, 
and  denied  his  right  to  do  so.     They  said  : 

"What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church? 
What  have  Christians  to  do  with  kings?  Or  what  have 
bishops  to  do  at  court?"J 

The  Waldenses,  in  1544,  thus  expressed  them- 
selves : 

"Kings,  princes,  and  governors  are  the  appointed 
and  established  ministers  of  God,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  obey  (in  all  lawful  and  civil  concerns)."! 

So  it  is  no  new  doctrine,  that  civil  magistrates 
have  no  authority  over  the  conscience.  So  declared 
our  fathers,  when,  in  1865,  the  new  Constitution  of 
Missouri   made   an   attempt    to    lord    it    over    the 
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churches  and  preachers,  as  such,  and  assumed  to 
say  who  should,  and  who  should  not  preach  the 
gospel. 

Read  Matt.  22:17-22,  get  its  true  and  full  mean- 
ing, and  you  will  hear  Jesus  teaching  that  the 
churches  may  not  rightly  interfere  with  the  secular 
powers,  as  such,  nor  should  the  civil  or  secular 
powers   interfere  with   the   rights  of  the  churches. 

Twice   Convicted,   Once   Acquitted. 

The  first  case  under  the  new  Constitution  and 
test  oath,  to  reach  by  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings, 
a  Catholic  priest.  In  September,  1865,  about  a 
month  after  the  oath  took  effect,  Mr.  Cummings 
was  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  in  Pike  County, 
for  the  crime  of  preaching  in  that  month  without 
first  having  taken  the  test  oath.  He  was  fined  $500 
and  committed  to  jail  until  said  fine  and  costs  of 
suit  were  paid. 

On  an  appeal  to  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
the  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  the  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
a  writ  of  error.* 

David  Dudley  Field  was  the  first  to  appear  in 

argument  for  Mr.   Cummings.     Mr.   Field   said,  in 

part: 

"Among  the  constitutional  guarantees  against  the 
abuse  of  Federal  power  thrown  around  the  American 
citizen,  these  three:  First,  he  cannot  be  punished 
until  judicially  tried;  second,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  an 
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act  innocent  when   committed;  and,  third,  when   tried 
he  cannot  be  made  to  bear  witness  against  himself. 

"Two  of  these  guarantees,   and   the   last   two,  are 
set  also  against  the  ab  .se  of  state  power. 

"The  prohibition  to  pass  an  expos:  facto  law  is, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  a  prohibition  to  pass 
any  law  which  'renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed.' 
The  question  in  the  present  case,  therefore,  becomes 
simply  this:  Is  it  a  punishment  to  deprive  a  Christian 
minister  of  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  teaching  his 
faith?  What  is  punishment?  The  infliction  of  pain 
or  privation.  To  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  is  to  in- 
flict pain  and  deprive  of  life.  To  inflict  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  is  to  deprive  of  liberty.  To  impose  a 
fine,  is  to  deprive  of  property.  To  deprive  of  any  nat- 
ural right,  is  also  to  punish.  And  so  is  it  punishment 
to  deprive  of  a  privilege."* 

Two  attorneys  appeared  for  the  state,  against 
Cummings;  G.  P.  Strong  and  John  B.  Henderson. 
To  quote,  briefly,  from  Air.  Strong,  he  said:  "Even 
the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  which  we  so  highly  prize,  are  secured  to 
us  by  the  state  Constitutions,  and  find  no  protection 
in  Constitution  of  the  United  States. "|  This  sounds 
strange  in  view  of  what  the  Federal  Constitution 
says. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  in  part,  making  this  con- 
cession :  "If  any  objection  really  exists  against 
these  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Constitution,  it  is 
because  they  are  retrospective  in  their  operation. 
Whether  they  are  ex  post  facto  laws  is,  therefore, 
the  chief  question  for  our  examination."  He  then 
quotes  from  Calder  vs.  Bull,  which,  as  I  see  it, 
knocks   the   bottom   out   of   his   own   contention    in 


^Wallace's  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  286. 
fWallace's  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  294. 
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which   he  substantially  denies  that  the  penalty  in 
the  Missouri  Constitution  was  a  punishment.* 

Reverdy  Johnson  made  the  final  argument  for 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  Air.  Cummings.     He  said,  in 

part : 

"Is  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  Missouri 
obnoxious  to  the  objection  of  being  ex  post  facto? 
.  .  .  The  Federal  Constitution  restrains  Congress 
from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or  any  ex  post  facto 
law,  and  the  great  men  by  whom  that  instrument  was 
framed,  were  so  well  satisfied  that  legislation  of  this 
description  was  inconsistent  with  all  good  govern- 
ment, that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  impose  the 
same  restriction  upon  the  states;  and  this  they  did  by 
providing  that  'no  state  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto 
law  or  any  bill  of  attainder.'  .  .  .  This  provision  was 
but  a  declaration  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  free 
government,  a  principle  without  which  no  such  govern- 
ment could  long  exist."! 

Mr.  Johnson,  near  the  close,  said: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  sure, 
so  far  as  the  article  which  proclaims  that  there  shall 
be  no  interference  where  religion  is  concerned,  is  not 
obligatory  upon  the  State  of  Missouri;  but  it  announces 
a  great  principle  of  American  liberty,  a  principle  deep- 
ly seated  in  the  American  mind,  and  now  almost  in  the 
entire  mind  of  the  civilized  world,  that  as  between 
man  and  his  conscience,  as  relates  to  his  obligations 
to  God,  it  is  not  only  tyrannical  but  un-Christian  to 
interfere.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  in  this  civ- 
ilized day  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  Constitution 
should  be  considered  as  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  human  power.  .  .  .  The  issue  is  whether  the  church 
shall  be  free  or  not  to  exercise  her  natural  and  inherent 
right  of  calling  into,  or  rejecting  from,  her  ministry 
whom  she  pleases. "$ 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Decision. 

Associate  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the   court.     After  review   and   describing  the   pro- 


*Wallace's  Reports,  vol.  4,  pp.  297-300. 
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visions  of  the  test  oath  of  the  Missouri  Constitution, 

Justice  Field  says,  in  part: 

"Fine  and  imprisonment  are  prescribed  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  holding  or  exercising  any  of  the  offices, 
positions,  trusts,  professions  or  functions  specified, 
without  having  taken  the  oath;  and  false  swearing  or 
affirmation  in  taking  it  is  declared  to  be  perjury,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

"The  oath  thus  required  is,  for  its  severity,  without 
any  precedent  that  we  can  discover. 

"i.  It  is  retrospective  ...  as  such  it  is  peculiar 
to  this  country. 

"2.  It  is  directed  not  only  against  overt  and  visi- 
ble acts  of  hostility,  etc.,  but  is  intended  to  reach 
words,  desires,  sympathies. 

"3.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  acts  spring- 
ing from  malice,  and  those  prompted  by  charity,  or  af- 
fection, or  relationship,  .   .   . 

".  .  .  The  disabilities  created  by  the  Constitution 
of  Missouri  must  be  regarded  as  penalties — they  con- 
stitute punishment.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  counsel 
of  Missouri  that  'to  punish  one  is  to  deprive  him  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  and  that  to  take  from  him 
anything  less  than  these  is  no  punishment  at  all.  The 
learned  counsel  does  not  use  these  terms — life,  liberty, 
and  property — as  comprehending  every  right  known  to 
the  law.  He  does  not  include  under  liberty  freedom 
from  outrage  on  the  feelings  as  well  as  restraints  on 
the  person.  He  does  not  include  under  property  those 
estates  which  one  may  acquire  in  professions,  though 
they  are  often  the  source  of  the  highest  emoluments 
and  honors.  The  deprivation  of  any  rights,  civil  or 
political,  previously  enjoyed,  may  be  punishment.  ..." 

"The  theory  upon  which  our  political  institutions 
rest  is  that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights — 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all 
avocations,  all  honors,  all  positions,  are  alike  open  to 
every  one,  and  that  in  the  protection  of  these  rights, 
all  are  equal  before  the  law.  Any  deprivation  or  sus- 
pension of  any  of  these  rights  for  past  conduct  is  pun- 
ment,  and  can  be  in  no  otherwise  defined.  .  .  .  The 
disabilities   prescribed   by   the   provisions   of   the    Mis- 
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souri  Constitution  being  in  effect  punishment,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether  there  is  any  inhibition  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  their  enforce- 
ment. ...  'It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  framers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  viewed  with  some  appre- 
hension, the  violent  acts  which  might  grow  out  of  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  adopting  that  instrument,  have  mani- 
fested a  determination  to  shield  themselves  and  their 
property,  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and  strong 
passions  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions 
on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states  are  obviously 
founded  in  this  sentiment,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  people  of  each  state.' 

"  'No  state  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.'* 

323- 

"A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  in- 
flicts punishment  without  a  judicial  trial.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
isting clauses  in  the  Missouri  Constitution  presume 
the  guilt  of  the  priests  and  clergymen,  and  adjudge 
the  deprivation  of  their  right  to  teach  or  preach,. un- 
less the  presumption  be  first  removed  by  their  ex- 
purgatory  oath — in  other  words,  they  assume  the  guilt 
and  adjudge  the  punishment  conditionally.  .  .  .  The 
Federal  Constitution  deals  with  substance,  not  shad- 
ows. Its  inhibition  was  levelled  at  the  thing,  not  the 
name.  It  intended  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  should 
be  secure  against  deprivation  for  past  conduct  by  leg- 
islative enactment,  under  any  form  however  dis- 
guised. 

"We    proceed    to    consider    the    second    clause    of 

what  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  terms  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  people  of  each  state — the  clause  which  in- 
hibits the  passage  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

"By  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  meant  one  which  im- 
poses a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was  not  punish- 
able at  the  time  it  was  committed,  or  imposes  addi- 
tional punishment  to  that  then  prescribed;  or  changes 
the  rules  of  evidence  by  which  less  or  different  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  convict  than  was  then  required. 

"The  clause  in  the  Missouri  Constitution,  .  .  . 
assumes  that   there  are  persons  in   Missouri  who  are 
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guilty  of  some  of  the  acts  designated.  .  .  .  They  are 
aimed  at  past  acts,  and  not  to  future  acts.  .  .  .  Now 
some  of  the  acts  to  which  the  expurgatory  oath  is 
directed  were  not  offenses  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted. It  was  no  offense  against  any  law  to  enter  or 
leave  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
enrollment  or  draft  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  however  much  the  evasion  of  such 
service  might  be  the  subject  of  moral  censure. 
Clauses  which  prescribe  a  penalty  for  an  act  of  this 
nature  are  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law — 'They  impose  a  penalty  for  an  act 
not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committeed.' 

"Some  of  the  acts  at  which  the  oath  is  directed  con- 
stituted high  offenses  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted, ...  to  which  heavy  penalties  were  attached. 
The  clauses  which  provide  further  penalty  for  these 
acts  are  also  within  the  definition  of  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  'They  impose  additional  punishment  to  that  pre- 
scribed when  the  act  was  committed.' 

"And  this  is  not  all.  The  clauses  in  question  sub- 
vert the  presumptions  of  innocence,  anci  alter  the  rules 
of  evidence,  which  heretofore,  under  the  universally 
recognized  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  fundamental  and  unchangeable.  They 
assume  that  the  parties  are  guilty;  they  call  upon  the 
parties  to  establish  their  innocence;  and  they  declare 
that  such  innocence  can  be  shown  only  in  one  way — 
by  an  inquisition,  in  the  form  of  an  expurgatory  oath, 
into  the  consciences  of  the  parties.   .    .    . 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  formerly  used,  should  remain  in- 
violate forever,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  at  no 
time  erect  any  new  jurisdiction  which  should  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  course  of  the   Common  Law." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  clearness  of  Jus- 
tice Field's  reasoning,  and  the  ground  of  the  Court's 
decision.     He  then  concludes  as  follows : 

"The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
must  be  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded,  with  di- 
rections to  enter  a  judgment  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  directing  that  court  to  dis- 
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charge   the   defendant   from   imprisonment,   and   suffer 
him  to  depart  without  delay. 
'"And  it  is  so  ordered." 

Note — The  Chief  Justice,  and  Messrs.  Justices 
Swayne,  Davis,  and  Miller  dissented  from  the 
court's  decision.  Justice  Miller  rendered  the  dis- 
senting opinion.     I  quote  therefrom,  in  brief : 

"In  regard  to  the  case  of  Cummings  vs.  The  State 
of  Missouri,  allusions  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  to  the  sanctity  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fice, and  to  the  inviolability  of  religious  freedom  in 
this   country. 

"But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  interposes  any  such 
protection,  between  the  state  governments  and  their 
own  citizens.  Nor  can  anything  of  this  kind  be 
shown.  The  Federal  Constitution  contains  but  two 
provisions  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  forbids  Con- 
gress to  make  any  law  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
The  other  is,  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quird  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States."* 

In   concluding   the   dissenting   opinion,   Justice 

Miller  further  said : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  assist  in  determining  what 
the  law  is,  rather  than  what,  in  my  private  judgment, 
it  ought  to  be."f 

Observation. 
If  my  memory  does  not  mislead  me,  there  was 
talk,  several  years  ago,  of  further  amending  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  some  such  language  as 
this:  "No  state  shall  make  any  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."  This  was  not  consummated,  but  if 
done  (and  it  ought  to  be  done),  it  would  set  at  rest 
for  all  time  the  question  of  religious  liberty.    The 
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spirit  of  our  instiutions  is  "That  civil  magistrates 
have  only  civil  jurisdiction."  Why  not  then  have 
the  sentiment  incorporated  in  our  constitutions,  na- 
tional and  state?  It  could  be  done,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  plainly  intimates  that  it  should  be  done. 

Again.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  sober 
minded  reader  that  the  Missouri  Constitution  of 
1865  was  the  product  of  minds  under  the  pressure 
of  bias  of  the  war  excitement.  The  Constitution 
was  framed  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  (injanuary, 
1865),  and  adopted  soon  after  the  war  closed,  which 
was  unfortunate  for  the  minority,  but  they  found 
help  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts, 
thus  setting  at  naught  this  revolutionary  and  dras- 
tic legislation. 

.  Once  more.  Mr.  Henderson  argued  thus  in  the 
Supreme  Court:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  for- 
bidding religious  tests,  or  any  interference  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  is,  in  form,  only  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  hence  the  Jew,  the  infidel  and  the 
Christian  are  equal  only  in  the  national  councils."* 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  into  this  matter.  Sup- 
pose Missouri  should  enact  a  law  making  Christian- 
ity compulsory,  thus  establishing  a  state  church, 
compelling  every  citizen  to  be  a  member  of  said 
church,  as  Constantine  did  in  the  fourth  century, 
anno  domini.  In  this  case,  where  would  be  our  rem- 
edy? Could  we  not  appeal  to  the  national  tribunal? 
Would  a  state  be  admitted  into  the  Union  unless 
she  put,  at  least  in  her  "Bill  of  Rights,"  a  clause  re- 
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specting  the  religious  freedom  of  her  citizens? 
Would  she,  or  would  she  not?  As  I  understand  it, 
every  civil  officer  in  the  United  States  is  sworn  to 
support  the  National  Constitution  and  that  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives ;  but  how  could  he  do  this 
if  the  State  Constitution  was  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  Federal  Government?  These  all  are  pertinent 
questions,  and  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  true 
citizens. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Missouri  test  oath 
will,  some  day,  be  of  great  value  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  state. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

MY  OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Nine  Years  Clerk,  Thirty-three  Years  Moderator — First 
Clerkship — Predecessor — Study  for  Clerical  Work. 
Elected  Moderator — Weary  of  Opposition,  Resign. 
Re-elected  in  1876 — Dr.  Mell's  Parliamentary  Law. 
Honor  Appreciated — Close  of  Official  Life,  1904 — Dis- 
placement, Why — Conservatism — "They  Knew  Not 
Joseph." 

I  FEEL  like  boasting  a  little,  if  I  can  do  so  with- 
out egotism.  My  people  have  greatly  honored 
me,  for  which,  to  them,  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 
Their  preferences  for  me  were  at  times  almost  be- 
wildering and  unaccountable.  For  thirty-nine  years 
did  1  serve  the  Bear  Creek  Association  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity.  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  done 
so.  In  truth,  I  can  say  it  was  unsought.  For  nine 
years  of  the  period  named  I  was  clerk  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  thirty  years  I  was  Moderator;  in 
all,  thirty-nine  years  of  official  service,  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state  where  I  was  born  and  grew  up, 
and  have  dwelt  all  my  life. 

I  was  first  called  to  the  clerkship  in  1862.  The 
meeting  was  at  Cottonwood  Church,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  county  seat,  Troy.  My  predecessor  was 
D.  W.  Nowlin,  who  was  made  Moderator  that  year. 
I  had  not  much  training  in  clerical  work,  and  hence 
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I  found  my  new  position  hard  to  fill.  I  did  the  best 
I  could  through  the  session.  Duty  is  paramount, 
and  the  least  of  my  desires  was  to  fill  an  office  sim- 
ply for  the  profit  or  honor  it  might  confer. 

Thus  feeling,  I  renewed  my  efforts  at  study,  es- 
pecially in  composition,  in  which  I  was  quite  defi- 
cient. Then,  too,  I  studied  forms  of  records — in 
fact,  whatever  would  help  me. 

I  filled  the  office  two  successive  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  D.  W.  Nowlin,  the  old  clerk,  in  1864. 
I  was  re-elected  in  1865,  continuing  six  years,  and 
was  displaced  because  of  the  Thomas  trouble  in 
the  Association,  an  account  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready given.  From  1871  IT.  T.  Pendleton  was  clerk 
for  four  years,  when  in  1875  I  was  re-elected  for 
one  year,  which  was  my  last  in  the  office.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  minutes,  1874: 

"Saturday,  August  15,  9  o'clock  a.  m. — The 
clerk,  H.  T.  Pendleton,  having  been  granted  leave  of 
absence,  R.  S.  Duncan  was  appointed  clerk  pro 
tern." 

The  same  day  it  was: 

"Resolved,  That  R.  S.  Duncan  is  requested  and 
authorized  to  record  all  our  unrecorded  minutes  in 
our  Associational  record  books,  and  that  he  be  al- 
lowed fair  compensation  for  said  service,  to  be  de- 
cided, if  need  be,  by  three  brethren  appointed  by  the 
Association."  This  work  was  done  during  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  my  agency,  I  having  com- 
pleted it  in  1875,  UP  to  and  including  that  year's 
minutes — that  is,  i860  to  1875,  sixteen  years — and  I 
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was  paid  $34  therefor.  The  above  named  record 
books  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  they  are  in- 
valuable for  historical  purposes. 

As  Moderator  of  the  Association,  my  career  com- 
menced in  1872,  at  Wright  City,  near  which  was 
then  my  home.  I  had  neither  sought  nor  desired 
the  office.  I  have  since  then  confidently  believed 
that  my  election  grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  of  my  friends  to  give  me  a  second  vindica- 
tion. Some  men  had  sought  my  injury,  but  a  coun- 
cil from  the  whole  Assoication  had  shielded  me, 
and  in  1872  the  Association  itself  seemed  anxious 
the  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  for 
this  purpose,  in  part,  surely,  elected  me  as  Mod- 
erator to  preside  over  her  deliberations.  A  few 
left  the  meeting — but  only  a  few.  The  business 
proceeded  harmoniously,  and  the  session  was  a 
good  one. 

During  the  associational  year  succeeding  my 
first  election,  some  little  disaffection  showed  itself 
here  and  there,  which  pointed  towards  me.  I  felt 
weary  of  opposition,  tired  of  war,  and  wanted  peace. 
When,  therefore,  we  met  at  New  Hartford  in  1873, 
I  stepped  down  and  out,  not  wishing  to  be  a  "bone 
of  contention."  I  felt  confident  of  a  re-election,  but 
also  felt  sure  that  some  would  be  dissatisfied  if  I 
were,  and  having  no  ambition  in  the  matter,  I  called 
the  Association  to  order,  we  heard  the  introductory 
sermon  and  adjourned  for  dinner. 

After  dinner  the  Association  convened.  This 
record    follows :     "The    Moderator,    Brother    R.    S. 
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Duncan,  after  making  some  conciliatory  and  appro- 
priate remarks,  resigned  his  position,  and  asked  to 
be  excused ;  whereupon,  on  motion  of  D.  W.  Graves, 
Brother  Sandy  Pratt  was  elected  temporary  Mod- 
erator."* 

Business  proceeded  in  regular  order.  Letters 
were  read ;  Elder  M.  T.  Bibb  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  we  had  a  good  session.  Never  have  I  regretted 
my  action,  as  above  named;  being,  as  I  am,  a  man 
of  peace.    Strife  makes  me  unhappy. 

For  three  successive  years,  Brother  Bibb  served 
as  Moderator.  One  year  of  this  period  I  was  made 
clerk  (1875). 

The  session  of  1876  was  at  Fairview.  Condi- 
tions were  adverse — great  rains  and  flooded  water 
courses.  Seven  churches  only  reached  the  place 
the  first  day.  Permanent  organization  was  deferred, 
the  old  Moderator,  Brother  Bibb,  not  having  ar- 
rived, though  enroute  as  we  learned.  Letters  were 
read  from  the  seven  churches,  names  enrolled,  W.  F. 
Luck  chosen  Moderator  pro  tern,  and  the  introduc- 
tory was  preached  in  the  afternoon. 

By  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  a  full  at- 
tendance had  arrived  and  business  proceeded  in  the 
usual  order,  with  Brother  Bibb  in  the  chair. 

To  my  astonishment  the  tellers  announced  my 
election  as  Moderator.  I  hesitated,  but  being  ad- 
vised, I  took  the  chair  and  proceeded  with  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  said  that  I  hesitated.     So  I  did.  Brother 
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Bibb  was  my  good,  personal  friend,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  supplant  him.  Permanent  organization  had 
been  deferred  until  the  second  day,  in  part,  that  he 
might  arrive,  for  we  had  news  that  he  was  on  the 
way,  but  waterbound. 

I  bowed  to  the  will  of  my  brethren,  who  seemed 
anxious  that  I  should  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. And  then  and  there  commenced  my  twenty- 
nine  successive  years  as  the  Moderator  of  the  Bear 
Creek  Baptist  Association.  I  now  felt  a  new  obli- 
gation resting  upon  me.  I  knew  not,  of  course,  for 
how  long  my  new  relation  might  continue ;  never- 
theless, I  decided  to  better  equip  myself  for  this 
class  of  work ;  to  do  which  I  commenced  the  study 
of  parliamentary  law  as  a  science,  so  that  I  might  be 
able  the  better  to  serve  my  people.  I  had  not  hither- 
to made  this  subject  a  special  study,  although  I  had 
given  some  attention  to  it,  having  in  my  library 
several  works  on  parliamentary  rules,  such  as 
"Mell's  Parliamentary  Practice,"  "Jefferson's  Man- 
uel," and  others.  The  former  of  these  is  best  suited 
to  religious  deliberative  bodies.  These  I  commenced 
to  study. 

Long  have  I  been  satisfied  that  my  effort  to 
better  equip  myself  for  the  duties  of  a  presiding  of- 
ficer had  their  reward  in  my  long  continuance  in 
the  Moderatorship  of  the  Association. 

Observations. 
I  want  to  say  something  helpful  to  pastors  as 
Moderators    in    their    churches.      My    observations 
drive  me  into  the  belief  that  a  large  majority  of 
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such  men  have  never  made  a  study  of  parliamentary 
law.  Why  should  they  not  do  so?  This  alone  will 
qualify  a  person  for  conducting  the  business  of  a 
deliberative  body  in  an  orderly  manner  and  fair- 
ness to  every  member.  I  have  known  some  church 
Moderators  to  seriously  wound  the  cause  by  a  bung- 
ling manner  of  conducting  church  business,  and  by 
a  bad  ruling  get  things  into  a  perfect  tangle.  I  once 
knew  the  Moderator  of  an  Association,  by  an  im- 
proper ruling,  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  by  so  doing  to  bring  odium  on 
justice  and  right,  and  wound  the  consciences  of 
good  men. 

Let  me  be  candid.  Men  have  no  moral  right 
to  consent  to  fill  the  chair  as  a  presiding  officer  un- 
less they  know  something  of  the  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  office.  Such  knowledge  is  easily 
attainable,  and  men  who  neglect  it — when  needed — 
are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong.  I  have  known  men  who, 
seemingly,  were  anxious  for  the  office  for  the  honor 
of  it,  who  had  scarcely  a  single  qualification  for 
filling  it.  This,  I  maintain,  was  highly  censurable, 
nor  would  the  office  under  such  conditions  put 
honor  upon  the  man  who  sought  to  fill  it. 

Let  me  further  say  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  honor  my  brethren  put  upon  me  through  all  my 
official  career;  in  truth,  an  honor  above  my 
deserving.  I  say  it  in  deepest  sincerity.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  not  to  speak  of  it  would  be  a  mark  of  base 
ingratitude. 

One   thing   more   must   be   said.       The    office, 
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rightly  filled,  had  in  it  much  hard  work  as  well  as 
honor.  To  preside  over  a  religious  deliberative  as- 
sembly, with  mind  and  heart  on  every  movement 
made,  and  a  keen  sense  of  responsiblity  for  wrong- 
doing or  mistakes,  for  from  two  to  three  days,  in 
the  usually  hot  month  of  August,  in  the  face  and 
breath  of  a  packed  assembly  of  people,  was  as  thor- 
oughly exhaustive  as  any  class  of  work  I  have  ever 
done.  There  was  no  child's  play  in  it,  I  assure  you. 
Nor  can  any  one  fully  appreciate  what  I  have  said, 
unless  from  actual  experience.  Do  you  call  it  boast- 
ing? Every  word  of  it  is  truth  and  needs  to  be 
written.  Written,  not  for  me,  but  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come,  should  any  chance  to  pass  this  way. 
The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  account  of  my  experi- 
ence as  an  official,  in  an  official  career  of  thirty-nine 
years,  among  the  people  where  I  have  lived  for  sev- 
enty-five years  (1907). 

At  one  time  during  my  period  of  service,  a  cus- 
tom prevailed  of  electing  associational  officers,  prac- 
tically by  acclamation,  although  the  constitution 
said  "by  ballot."  The  form  of  voting  in  the  case 
was  this :  A  motion  would  pass  by  acclamation  au- 
thorizing some  one  member  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  person  named  for  office.  This  method  of  voting 
is  considered  in  order,  provided  no  one  objects.  One 
vote  kills  the  motion.  Deeming  such  a  procedure 
questionable,  I  finally  objected  myself,  and  the 
custom  ceased  after  a  few  years.  A  presiding  of- 
ficer is  justifiable  in  ruling  against  motions  of  this 
class,  for  the   reason   that,   at   times,   they  become 
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very  embarrassing.     The   ballot,  pure  and   simple, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  always  safest  and  best. 

The  session  of  1904  closed  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Bear  Creek  Assoication,  and  this  was  my  thirtieth 
and  last  year  as  Moderator.  We  met  at  Zion 
Church,  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  in  1854.  It 
was  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
body.  On  the  second  day,  memorial  services  were 
held,  and  by  invitation  I  preached  a  ''Memorial 
Sermon,"  as  a  suitable  closing  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  Association.  This  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  by  order  and  request  of 
the  Association,  the  congregation  contributing 
money  therefor.  My  discourse  was  followed  by 
singing,  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  and  an  im- 
promptu greeting  and  handshaking.  The  Lord  of 
glory  filled  the  place.  It  seemed  a  paradise.  Tears 
flowed  freely ;  and  the  effect  was  indescribable, 
overwhelming. 

The  above  was  my  last  pleasant  meeting  with 
the  association.  I  attended  the  session  of  1905,  the 
first  day,  at  Hopewell,  eight  miles  from  my  home. 
I  called  the  body  to  order,  which  was  my  duty;  the 
introductory  sermon  was  preached,  the  letters  were 
read,  after  which  the  election  of  officers  was  held 
and  I.  was  succeeded  by  Brother  Geo.  W.  Palmer, 
a  layman,  and  I  handed  him  the  gavel. 

My  displacement  was  caused  by  two  things, 
as  I  have  viewed  the  matter. 

I.  My  views  of  the  temperance  question  were 
too  conservative  for  the  extremists.     I  have  letters 
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on  file  showing  that  this  would  cause  my  displace- 
ment. 

2.  Many  of  the  "Old  Guard"  were  absent — 
the  conservatives — and  there  were  present  and  vot- 
ing a  number  of  new  men  and  women  who  "knew 
not  Joseph." 

I  had  been  a  long  time  in  "the  chair,"  and  cared 
not  for  being  superseded  by  another.  I  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  a  year  or  two  felt  that  my  mis- 
sion in  the  office  was  about  filled  up.  The  only 
thing  that  1  deprecated  was  the  false  issue  made 
against  me,  in  order  to  encompass  my  defeat.  I 
hold  the  written  testimony  of  others  showing  that 
what  I  have  written  above  is  true,  only  too  true. 
Justice  to  myself,  to  my  kindred,  and  to  my  many 
personal  friends,  demands  that  I  should  have  writ- 
ten what  I  have.  I  kit  for  these  reasons  I  would 
have  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

MY  TEMPERANCE  CAREER. 

Temperance  in  the  Home — The  Boy  and  the  Pledge — Dr. 
H.  K.  Jones — The  Washingtonians — Sons  of  Temper- 
ance— The    Fishing    Party — The    "Murphy    Movement." 
Good     Templars — "Dives     and     Blind     Tigers" — Drug 
Stores  get  Rich. 

IN  GIVING  an  account  of  my  temperance  career, 
much  space  could  be  occupied ;  but  I  must 
avoid  tedious  details.  I  learned  the  temperance  les- 
son in  my  early  boyhood  home.  It  w?s  taught  me 
both  by  precept  and  by  example.  I  entered  more 
fully  upon  this  career  when  a  lad  of  some  10  or  12 
years,  which  is  now  (1908)  sixty-four  to  sixty-six 
years  ago.  It  was  in  the  old  log  school  house.  Dr. 
H.  K.  Jones — then  a  young  man  of  Troy,  Mo. — 
gave  a  lecture  on  temperance  to  a  small  country 
audience.  At  its  close,  he  called  for  signers  of  the 
total  abstinance  pledge,  which  was  this : 

"I  will  neither  make,  buy,  sell,  nor  use  as  a  bev- 
erage any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider." 
These  words  were  engraved  on  a  metalic  medal  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  presented  to  each  one 
who  took  the  pledge.  The  organization  promoting 
this  temperance  movement  was  called  the  Wash- 
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ingtonians.  At  that  time  the  movement  was  com- 
paratively new,  it  having  originated  with  seven  men 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  hence  the  name,  Wash- 
ingtonian.  This  society,  if  it  was  a  society,  sought 
by  moral  suasion  to  save  men  from  the  evil  results 
of  using  intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  and  thus  reclaim 
men  on  the  road  to  inebriety,  and  prevent  others 
from  starting;  on  this  road. 

That  day  is  plain  to  me  even  yet.  I  can  see  that 
temperance  lecturer.  I  sat  by  my  mother  on  the 
rude  slab  bench,  and  when  he  called  for  signers  of 
the  pledge,  I  looked  upon  into  her  face  and  said : 
"Mother,  I  will  give  him  my  name."  She  replied, 
"All  right,  give  it  to  him,"  whereupon  I  sung  out : 
"You  can  put  down  my  name."  He  did  so.  I  took 
the  pledge  and  he  gave  me  the  medal.  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  comprehend  fully  the  meaning  of  it  all,  but 
I  did,  in  part ;  and  it  identified  me  with  the  tem- 
perance element,  leading  me  in  my  maturer  years 
to  become  a  "temperance  advocate."  I  have  seen 
the  day  when  that  pledge  helped  me,  for  example, 
when  face  to  face  with  an  opportunity  to  drink.  I 
had  said,  "I  will  not,"  and  I  did  not. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance. 

When  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  I  went  to 
live  in  Troy  and  learn  a  trade.  It  was  in  1852.  I 
transferred  my  membership,  by  letter,  to  the  Bap- 
tist Church  there.  Soon  after  my  removal,  I  joined 
the  Sons  of  Temperance.  The  organization  was 
composed  of  men  only.    The  Troy  division  had  in  it 
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some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community.  The 
pledge  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Washingtonians.  It  was  a  secret  organization  with 
grip  and  pass  words ;  meeting  weekly  to  initiate  new 
members,  and  for  mutual  instruction  and  edification. 
I  found  that  meeting  with  this  class  of  men,  was 
much  more  helpful  than  spending  my  evenings  with 
the  giddy  and  the  gay. 

An  incident:  On  a  Saturday  my  employers 
gave  me  a  holiday,  and  I  went  with  a  fishing  party 
to  Cuivre.  at  Moscow  Mills.  We  fished  with  seine 
and  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  water.  The  popular 
idea  was  that  under  such  conditions  men  actually 
needed  a  stimulant.  I  did  not  think  so,  although  I 
was  assured  that  I  would  take  cold  unless  I  did.  I 
was  urged  by  men  older  than  I,  but  I  said,  no. 
Most  of  the  party  were  dram  drinkers ;  two  others 
besides  myself  were  Sons  of  Temperance,  and,  being 
much  in  the  water,  they  justified  themselves  and 
took  drinks,  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  *  They  got  into 
trouble  over  it,  however,  for  my  ''obligation"  re- 
quired me  (as  then  interpreted)  to  report  them  to 
the  division,  as  violators  of  the  pledge.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  conscience  in  such  matters  in 
that  day.  I  would  not  now  say  that  those  men  were 
not  in  need  of  a  stimulant  under  such  circumstances. 
Freedom  of  conscience  should  be  allowed.  To  me, 
however,  a  dram  under  such  conditions  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  my  pledge,  because  I  did  not 
think  I  needed  one. 

I  continued  my  connection  with  the  Troy  di- 
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vision  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  until  after  settling 
in  our  new  home  near  Olney  in  1854.  I  was  then 
demitted  from  the  Troy  division,  and  we  organized 
a  new  division  of  Sons  of  Temperance  at  Old  Lib- 
erty Church,  three  miles  from  my  home,  and  I  was 
chosen  "Worthy  Patriarch."  This  organization  ac- 
complished a  good  work  in  that  community.  Moral 
suasion  was  the  instrument  and  method  we  used  to 
lessen  the  drink  habit  and  promote  temperance.  Our 
motto  was,  induce  men  to  abandon  the  drink  habit, 
or  not  to  commence  it,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 

Not  long  after  the  founding  of  the  division  at 
Old  Liberty,  in  1854,  the  grand  division  amended 
the  constitution,  providing  for  the  admission  of 
women  as  visitors  to  the  subordinate  divisions. 
They  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  members, 
except  voting.  They  were  called  Daughters  of  Tem- 
perance. 1  have  no  records  of  those  primitive  ef- 
forts in  the  temperance  cause,  and  my  recollection 
fails  me  as  to  the  number  of  years  the  Liberty  di- 
vision continued,  but  I  think  it  ceased  with  the  be- 
ginning, or  soon  after,  of  the  war  of  1861-1865. 

The  ''Murphy  Movement." 

The  next  temperance  reformatory  movement 
with  which  I  became  identified,  was  known  as  the 
"Murphy  Movement."  I  moved  to  Montgomery 
City  in  1877,  and  the  "Murphies"  struck  the  town 
a  few  years  later,  probably  about  1879  or  1880.  I 
write  now  without  any  records.  The  Murphy  insti- 
tution took  in  all  kinds ;  big,  little,  male,  female,  old 
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and  young.  This  movement  is  said  to  have  orig- 
inated somewhere  in  the  East,  with  the  "Murphy 
boys,"  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  a  sort  of  wildcat 
institution,  loosely  thrown  together,  and  was  not  of 
long  duration,  so  far  as  my  information  serves  me. 
It  came  suddenly,  swept  through  the  community 
rapidly,  and  passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
Under  the  excitement  a  public  library  was  founded, 
a  number  of  books  were  secured,  both  by  purchase, 
and  by  donation,  but  these  were  soon  scattered  and 
lost;  and  thus  ended  this  great  "Murphy  Movement" 
at  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

The  Good  Templars. 

Some  time  in  the  eighties,  a  Good  Templar 
lodge  was  organized  at  Montgomery  City.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  I  was  a  charter  member.  This  was 
a  much  more  permanent  organization  than  the  one 
last  named.  It  was  a  secret  society — like  unto  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  thirty  or  more  years  before. 
Under  its  influence,  the  temperance  sentiment  had, 
for  some  years,  a  healthy  growth.  But  this,  like  the 
other  temperance  movements,  was  only  a  human  in- 
stitution, and  had  in  it  the  elements  of  fallibility; 
nevertheless,  good  was  accomplished  for  temper- 
ance. Women  as  well  as  men,  were  eligible  to 
membership  and  office  in  this  organization. 

For  some  years  the  Good  Templars  prospered 
in  this  county  and  state,  but  by  degrees  the  local 
lodges  weakened,  and  finally  but  few  could  be  found. 
The  most  calamitous  of  all  events  that  happened  to 
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the  Good  Templars  was  their  practical  abandonment 
of  the  original  plans  and  methods  of  temperance  ad- 
vocates, viz.,  moral  suasion  for  the  individual ;  and 
their  going  into  politics.  They  originated  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  which  now  seeks  to  accomplish  by 
drastic  legislation  with  pains  and  penalties,  what 
the  temperance  people  formerly  sought  to  do  by 
argument.  Under  present  methods,  the  user  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  practically  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
maker  and  the  seller  alone  are  objects  of  attack.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  a  much  more  excellent  way. 

I  now  return  to  some  of  the  details  of  my  work 
as  a  Good  Templar. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
workings  of  various  temperance  organizations,  I 
was  early  called  to  fill  the  office  of  Worthy  Chief 
Templar  in  the  lodge  at  Montgomery.  We  often 
discussed  in  the  lodge,  questions  relating  to  the 
good  of  the  order.  We  held  open  sessions,  and  dis- 
cussed temperance  before  the  public.  Here  com- 
menced my  life  as  a  public  lecturer,  on  this  subject. 
Being  a  senior  in  the  cause,  I  was  often  in  demand 
for  lectures.  In  this  way  we  sought  to  uplift  the  in- 
dividual life  and  character  of  every  community 
available  to  our  influence.  We  endeavored  to  per- 
suade men  to  live  sober  lives.  This  method  of  doing 
the  work  was  then  regarded  as  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  plan  of  reclaiming  men  from  a  wrong  life. 

It  was  in  the  eighties  that  I  was  made  a  district 
deputy  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri,  under  W.  D.  Crandall,  Grand  Chief.  My 
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business  was  to  organize  new  lodges,  install  officers, 
and  supervise  the  work  in  my  district  generally. 
For  a  time  the  cause  prospered,  but,  by  degrees, 
temperance  advocates  departed  from  original  meth- 
ods, and,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  individual,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  law,  and  a  political  party  was 
formed,  called  the  Prohibition  party.  The  Prohibi- 
tionists became  more  and  more  impatient  of  success, 
and  sought  to  compel  men,  by  means  of  pains  and 
penalties,  to  live  a  sober  life.  The  method  proposed 
was  to  prohibit,  by  law,  the  making  and  the  selling 
of  drinks.  The  drinker  was  almost  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  about  the  year  1888,  as  I  now  recall  it,  that 
the  Prohibition  party  put  into  the  field  a  full  ticket 
from  President  down.  I  was  nominated  as  a  candi- 
date for  congress.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  until  it 
was  done.  I  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  decline  the  nomination,  nor  did  I 
solicit  a  vote.  Not  far  from  the  date  last  named, 
Missouri  had  enacted  a  local  option  law,  which  I 
thought,  at  the  time,  would  be  an  effective  means  o\ 
winning  in  the  struggle  against  intemperance.  I 
had,  as  may  be  rightly  inferred,  lost  sight  of  our 
original  method  of  moral  suasion  for  temperance, 
and  was  becoming,  like  others,  impatient  of  success. 

I  thought  local  option  would  be  an  effective  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  liquor  business.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  the  law  tried.  The  state  of  Maine  had  passed 
some  drastic  liquor  laws  prohibitive  in  their  char- 
acter. Kansas  was  on  the  eve  of  Prohibition,  if  in- 
deed the  enactment  had  not  already  been  made.    I 
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advocated  these  measures,  at  the  time,  and  was  sin- 
cere in  the  belief  that  their  success  was  desirable. 

I  watched  closely  the  working  of  prohibition  in 
Kansas,  and  the  local  option  law  in  Missouri.  For 
a  time  they  seemed  to  work  fairly  well,  but  by  no 
means  to  my  liking,  especially  as  relating  to  the 
spirit  manifested  by  some  of  our  leading  temperance 
craft.  They  began  to  use  such  extravagant  and  rad- 
ical language  when  speaking  of  their  opponents, 
which  was  itself  intemperate. 

One  class  of  men  would  say:  "Prohibition  pro- 
hibits in  Kansas."  Another  class  would  write : 
Prohibition  is  a  failure  in  Kansas ;  I  can  get  all  the 
drinks  I  want." 

Some  Missouri  counties  applied  the  local  option 
law,  voting  out  saloons.  1  have  in  mind  a  leading 
county — the  seat  of  one  of  our  colleges — of  which  it 
was  said :  "There  is  not  a  licensed  saloon  in  the 
county."  I  was  a  patron  of  said  college  in  the  afore- 
said county,  and  learned  to  my  astonishment  that 
they  had  "dives"  and  "blind  tigers,"  which  were, 
by  far,  much  worse  than  licensed  saloons.  And  yet 
the  friends  of  temperance,  as  an  inducement  for 
young  men  to  attend  said  college,  laid  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  a  licensed  saloon  in  the 
county  to  menace  the  students,  or  lead  them  astray. 
In  that  same  county  and  local  option  town,  on  a 
certain  Saturday  evening,  six  or  eight  college  stu- 
dents met  at  a  shoe  store.  One  of  them  had  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  which  was  passed  around,  and  on  reach- 
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ing  a  young  man  who  was  safeguarded  by  his 
pledge,"  he  declined  to  drink.  They  insisted;  he 
still  refused.  It  was  suggested  that  they  make  him 
drink.  "Drench  him,  if  necessary,"  said  some. 
Whereupon  he  said : 

"I  will  kill  the  first  man  who  attempts  it,  if  I 
can.'' 

Seeing  the  situation  was  becoming  grave,  a 
young  man — kinsman  of  his — stepped  forward  and 
said : 

"Young  men,  this  has  gone  far  enough;  it  must 
be  stopped." 

And  it  was  stopped.  All  this  in  a  local  option 
town  and  county.  When  the  incident  first  became 
known  to  me,  I  was  filled  with  indignation. 

Complaint  was  not  infrequent  from  local  option 
districts  that  whisky  drug  stores  were  more  of  a 
menace  than  open  saloons  under  law  regulation.  I 
have  in  mind  a  town  in  Montgomery  County  which 
had  no  saloon  for  want  of  petitioners.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  pastor  in  said  town.  One  day  I  said  to  a 
Presbyterian  brother: 

'You  have  no  saloon  in  this  town,  I  hear;  is  it 
true?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  I  would  rather  have  one 
than  what  we  have  got." 

Another  town  not  far  away,  in  a  local  option 
county,  had  no  saloon,  but,  instead,  it  had  four  drug 
stores,  owned  by  men  of  small  means  in  the  begin- 
ning, all  of  whom,  in  a  few  years,  became  well-to-do 
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men.  This  case  is  vouched  for  by  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties,  and  it  is  here  given  to 
confirm  the  complaints  coming,  for  years,  from  local 
option  territory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OUR    GOLDEN    WEDDING,    FIFTIETH    ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

A  Rare  Epoch — Our  Guests — Our  Golden  Register. 
"Standard"  Editorial — An  Open  Letter,  Dr.  Yeaman. 
Card  of  Invitation — "Write-up"  in  Standard — Guests 
arriving — Greetings  From  the  Children  by  Wire — Dr. 
T.  J.  J.  See — Champ  Clark,  and  Others — Kindred 
Present,   Names  of — Sarah  J.   Duncan,  Sketch  of,  etc. 

OUR  Golden  Wedding  was  an  epoch  in  our  lives, 
which,  in  former  times,  I  had  not  the  least 
expectation  of  ever  reaching-,  much  less  of  writing 
about  it.  A  Golden  Wedding  is  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary event,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  comes  only 
once  in  a  human  life.  Our  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary was  an  event  in  our  home,  which  my  wife  and 
I  shall  remember  with  pleasure  through  all  the  com- 
ing ages.  Impossible  that  it  be  forgotten.  The 
coming  into  our  home  on  that  day,  of  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  our  kindred  and  personal  friends, 
as  guests,  with  gracious  words  of  greeting;  the 
greetings  of  as  many  more  my  wire  and  by  mail, 
and  the  great  number  of  substantial  tokens  of  love 
and  good  will,  are  not  of  that  class  of  things  to  be 
easily  blotted  from  the  memory. 

The  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  our  home 
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in  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  October  ij  (the  18th, 
which  was  the  real  anniversary  day,  falling  on  a 
Sunday),  1903.  A  full  record  of  the  occasion  was 
kept  at  the  time,  in  a  book  called  our  "Golden  Reg- 
ister," with  full  list  of  guests,  those  who  sent  greet- 
ings, and  of  donations.  Added  to  these  is  a  write-up 
of  the  anniversary  in  the  papers,  and  copies  of  let- 
ters, telegrams,  etc.,  in  the  aforesaid  Register. 

The  following  is  the  first  newspaper  notice  of  the 
"Montgomery  Standard,"  September  25,  1903.  It 
was  an  editorial :  "On  October  18,  1903,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Duncan  will  have  been  married  fifty  years 
— their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary.  Fifty  years 
of  happiness  and  vicissitudes,  of  joy  and  sorrows 
together.  Not  many  married  couples  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  through  fifty  years  of  life  together. 
And  their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  not  yet  ended." 

Another  notice  appeared  in  the  "Central  Bap- 
tist" early  in  October,  1903.  It  published  the  follow- 
ing communication  : 

Golden   Wedding — Open    Letter. 

"Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters: 

"The  mystic  cords  of  love  that,  unbroken,  bind 
two  hearts  for  fifty  years,  is  unusual  in  the  history  of 
the  social  relations.  The  celebration  of  fiftieth  mar- 
riage anniversaries  are  social  functions  interesting  to 
all  pure  minds.  Loving  congratulations  and  substantial 
tokens  of  sympathy  and  respect  are  in  order  and  beau- 
tifully becoming.  The  moral  effect  is  wholesome  and 
uplifting. 

"R.  S.  Duncan  is  no  strange  name  to  Missouri 
Baptists.  He  and  his  devoted  and  helpful  wife  have 
toiled  together,  for  God  and  humanity,  for  fifty  years. 
Cards  have  been  issued  for  a  Golden  Wedding  recep- 
tion at  the  home  of  the  honored  couple,  at  Montgom- 
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ery  City,  for  the  17th  of  the  present  October.  The 
approaching  semi-centennial  appeals  to  me  as,  no 
doubt,  it  does  to  hundreds  of  other  Baptists  in  this 
and  other  states. 

'"For  as  many  years — lacking  one — that  Brother 
and  Sister  Duncan  have  been  married,  he  has  been  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
.  .  .  During  these  years  of  toil,  Sister  Duncan — 
though  much  of  the  time  in  feeble  health,  and  now  an 
invalid — has  been  an  uncomplaining  and  sympathizing 
'help  meet.'  How  beautiful  in  the  sisters  of  Missouri 
would  it  be  if  they  make  the  approaching  golden  wed- 
ding a  bright  day  in  the  declining  years  of  this  one  of 
our  Heavenly  Father's  dear  children!  ...  I  observe 
the  cards  say  'no  plate.'  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our 
brother  and  sister,  already  enfeebled  by  the  weight 
of  years  and  burdens  of  care,  have  no  use  nor  desire 
for  impracticable  tokens.  They  covet  the  best  gift — 
love — with  its  substantial  expressions. 

"What  I  here  write  is  from  the  heart,  with  the 
hope  that  the  personal  presence  of  friends  and  letters 
from  such  as  cannot  be  present,  will  make  the  17th 
of  the  present  month  a  day  of  gladness  and  cheer  to 
the   parson's   home   in   Montgomery   City. 

"Fraternally, 

"W.  POPE  YEAMAN." 
The  card  of  invitation  follows : 


1853  1903 

GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Married  October  18,  1853 

R.    S.    Duncan    and    Sarah   J.    Ervin 

"At  Home,"  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

Saturday,  October  Seventeenth, 

Nineteen    Hundred   and   Three 

From  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  10  o'clock  p.  m. 

No    "plate"    desired 


Three  hundred  of  these  cards  were  sent  out  to 
kinsmen,  neighbors,  personal  friends  at  a  distance 
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and  to  my  religious  acquaintances  and  other  friends. 
Generous  responses  followed. 

The  following  account  of  the  anniversary  was 
published  in  the  "Montgomery  Standard,"  as  edi- 
torial, a  short  time  after  it  was  held,  October,  1903: 

GOLDEX  WEDDING. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Reception  of  R.  S.  and  Sarah 

J.  Duncan. 

'The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Elder  and  Mrs. 
Duncan,,  falling  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  the  Golden 
Wedding  reception  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  17th, 
at  their  home  in  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  lasting 
twelve  hours.  It  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them,  nor  will  it  soon  be  forgotten  by  their 
many  dear  friends  who  called  upon  them  that  day, 
with  greetings  and  many  sweet  tokens  of  love  and 
good  will. 

"As  early  as  the  15th,  greetings  began  to  reach 
the  Duncan  home,  continuing  through  the  anniver- 
sary day  and  for  a  week  or  more  afterwards. 

'The  jubilee  anniversary  of  married  life  is  a 
very  rare  event,  coming  only  once  in  a  life  time,  and 
to  comparatively  a  few  people.  So  far  as  known, 
this  is  the  first  Golden  Wedding  ever  occurring  in 
the  Duncan  family  since  its  settlement  in  America, 
over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"In  the  conduct  of  the  reception,  the  host  and 
hostess  expressed  the  wish  that  two  features  should 
be  made  prominent,  viz.,  'Informality  and  sim- 
plicity,'  and   these    were    observed    to    perfection 
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throughout  the  day,  so  that  the  social  function  had 
an  easy  and  gentle  flow  among  the  guests  as  they 
mingled  with  each  other,  and  extended  congratula- 
tions to  the  bride  and  groom  of  fifty  years. 

"Ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  serving 
light  refreshments,  consisting  of  ice  cream  and  cake, 
followed  by  coffee  and  wafers.  Mrs.  Tda  Duncan 
Tucker  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Jennings,  a  niece  and  a 
grand-daughter,  respectively,  were  the  reception 
committee.  Miss  Daisy  Rookwood  presided  over 
the  refreshment  department,  and  Miss  Maude 
Robey,  a  grand  niece,  and  Miss  Braska  Rookwood 
passed  the  refreshments.  And  Miss  Bulah  Elmore, 
a  niece,  presented  each  guest  with  a  small  golden 
badge. 

"Soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  guests 
began  to  arrive  and  were  met  by  the  reception  com- 
mittee. After  a  short  while  spent  in  social  min- 
gling, in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve,  they  were  es- 
corted to  the  dinning  room  for  refreshments. 
Emerging  therefrom,  they  were  met  by  the  host 
and  hostess,  whom  they  greeted  most  cordially  and 
kindly,  wishing  them  many  more  years  of  happy 
wedded  life,  and  that  they  might  live  to  celebrate 
their  Diamond  Wedding.  The  guests  were  then 
each  presented  with  a  small  gold  colored  badge, 
which  was  pinned  on  the  breast.  Each  one  then 
signed  his  or  her  name  in  the  Golden  Register,  a 
book  provided  by  Elder  Duncan,  in  which  will  be 
kept  a  full  record  of  this  jubilee  year,  including 
names  of  guests,  of  all  donors,  of  all  who  sent,  from 
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far   and    near,    their   greetings,    and    of   newspaper 
clippings,  etc. 

"In  early  morning,  anniversary  day  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  received : 

"  'Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
"  'October  16,  1903,  9:20  p.  m. 

"  'To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Duncan, 
"  'Montgomery  City,  Mo. 
"  'From  the   Golden   State   I   send  congratulations 
to  your  Golden  Wedding. 

'"Mrs.  C.  GEO.  JONES.' 
(Mrs.  Jones  is  a  cousin.) 

"The  guests  continued  to  arrive,  and  greetings 
were  cordial  and  frequent.  The  host  and  the  host- 
ess seemed  quite  happy  and  elated  with  their  sur- 
roundings, when  some  one  remarked  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can, 'You  look  to  be  no  more  than  25  years  old  to- 
day.'   Mr.  Duncan  replied,  'Only  16,  if  you  please.' 

"Frequent  inquiries  were  made  by  guests  for 
Carey  and  Sue,  the  son  and  the  daughter.  The  an- 
swer was,  'They  could  not  come.' 

"About  2  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
happy  guests,  a  telegram  was  announced  from  the 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cope- 
land,  and  was  read,  as  follows : 

'  "Fresno,  Calif.,  Oct.  17,  1903. 

"  'To  R.  S.  Duncan  and  Wife, 
"  'Montgomery,    Mo. 
"  'Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from 

'"CALE  AND  SUE.' 
"About  two  hours  later  in  the  day,  the  follow- 
ing  message,   by   wire,   arrived   from   the   son   and 
daughter-in-law,    Carey    Duncan    and    wife,    which 
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was  announced  and  read  to  the  guests  then  present : 

'"Fisher,  La.,  Oct.  17,   1903. 
"  'To  R.  S.  Duncan  and  Wife, 
"  'Montgomery,  Mo. 
"  'May  you  live  to  enjoy  many  more  anniversaries. 

'"CAREY  AND  MINNIE.' 
"These  messages  from  far  away  children  were 
iike  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,'  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and  were  sweet  indeed  to  the 
kindred  and  friends  assembled  on  this  joyous  oc- 
casion. 

"Many  other  greetings  were  received.    We  give 
a  few  of  them  : 

"  'Bowling   Green,   Mo.,   Oct.    16,    1903. 
''Dear  Doctor  Duncan:     It  would  give  me  much 
pleasure    to   attend    the    Golden   Wedding   of   my    old 
friend,  but  am  now  packing  to  go  to  Washington;  must 
leave  Monday  and  will  not  be  back  for  months. 

'  'Wishing  you  a  very  happy  occasion  and  many 
years  of  life, 

"  'I  am  your  friend, 

"  'CHAMP  CLARK.' 
Another : 

"  'U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 

"  'October  15,  1903. 
"  'Dear  Brother  Duncan:  I  hasten  to  write  you  my 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  Surely  you  have  de- 
served the  blessings  bestowed  by  the  Good  Shepherd 
upon  the  faithful.  I  rejoice  to  think  you  can  look  back 
upon  fifty  years  of  domestic  life  consecrated  to  the 
good  of  the  community.  May  the  Giver  of  all  good 
add  other  years  of  usefulness  and  honor  to  His  servant, 
and  may  you  and  yours  inherit  the  prize. 

"  'Yours  very  truly, 

"'T.  J.  J.  SEE.' 
"Yet  another: 

"'Troy,  Mo.,  Oct.  17,   1903. 

"  'Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan  and  Wife, 

"  'Montgomery  City,  Mo. 
"'My  Dear  Old  Friend:     Your  kind  invitation  to 
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be  present  at  your  Golden  Wedding  this  day,  has  car- 
ried me  back  in  sweetest  memory  over  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  bro  ght  to  mind  most  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  recollections  of  that  long,  long, 
ago,  when  you  and  I  and  Sarah  Jane  were  young 
people  together.  1  am  proud  to  know  that  the  friend- 
ship of  that  early  day  still  exists  unbroken  and  unin- 
terrupted. 

'May  the  remainder  of  your  earthly  pilgrimage 
be  filled  with  her  choicest  blessings — health,  hope 
and  happiness,  and,  when  life's  fitful  dream  is  over, 
may  He  who  rules,  governs,  controls,  and  holds  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand,  guide,  guard  and  protect  you,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  old  friend  and  well  wisher, 

"'H.  W.  Perkins.' 
"Still  another: 

"  'Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  16,  1903. 

'Dear  Bro.  Duncan:     I  am  quite  out  of  condition. 
May  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  tomorrow.    This  will 
be  to  me  a  disappointment.     I   send  my  most  hearty 
congratulations  and  generous  wishes. 
"  'Kindest  regards  to  Sister  Duncan. 

"  'Yours  truly, 

"'W.  POPE  YEAMAN.' 

"Many  other  greetings  were  received  from 
Texas,  Lousiana,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Illinois  and  many  sections  of  Missouri.  Gen- 
erous hands,  too,  were  wide  open  for  the  occasion, 
and  many,  many  substantial  tokens  of  love  and  good 
will  were  bestowed  upon  the  host  and  his  wife,  of 
the  Golden  Wedding  of  1903.  Of  it,  Mr.  Duncan 
says :  Tt  was  a  gracious  and  a  blessed  day  to  me 
and  my  50-year-old  bride.' 

"The  register  shows  the  following  kinsmen  en- 
rolled, as  guests :  Mrs.  Fanny  Duncan,  widow  of 
the  oldest  brother,  Montgomery  City;  J.  L.  Duncan, 
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Mrs.  Kate  Duncan,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Shaw,  Marcella 
Shaw,  Jesse  J.  Duncan,  Belle  McAlister  Duncan, 
Marion  J.  Duncan,  C.  B.  Duncan,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Dun- 
can, Kinnaird  O.  Duncan,  Geo.  W.  Duncan,  Sidney 
Duncan,  J.  M.  Duncan,  Robert  C.  Duncan,  Mrs. 
Pearl  Sydnor  Duncan,  of  Olney  and  vicinity;  Ben 
M.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan,  Ray  D.  Lotton, 
Elsie  Lotton,  of  Gamma  vicinity;  A.  C.  Gladney, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Gladney,  Enoch  A.  Gladney,  of  Moberly; 
Katie  B.  Hudson,  Wright  City;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mot- 
ly,  Miss  Blanche  Motley,  Judge  R.  L.  Motley,  Bow- 
ling Green ;  Mrs.  Annie  Saunders,  Joseph  Saunders, 
Jr.,  Union  Grove,  Wis. ;  F.  L.  Reid,  Mrs.  Mary  Reid, 
Ida  Duncan  Tucker,  Bulah  Elmore,  Maude  Robey, 
S.  L.  Jennings,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Jennings,  Leslie  Duncan 
Reid,  Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Reid,  Raymond  Reid,  Duncan 
R.  Jennings,  Montgomery  City. 

"About  forty  other  kindred,  and  a  host  of 
friends  in  Montgomery  and  other  places,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  more,  sent  greetings, 
many  of  whom  also  sent  tokens  of  love,  in  gold. 

"Robert  C.  Duncan,  a  namesake,  and  his  bride 
of  six  days,  were  present  to  greet  the  uncle  and 
aunt.    In  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  enrolled. 

"At  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  great  day 
closed  and  the  last  of  the  guests  departed  with  the 
blessings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan." 

The  "Standard"  continues  this  write-up  of  our 
anniversary  with  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life  which, 
having  already  appeared  in  the  body  of  my  story, 
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is  omitted  here.    The  concluding  paragraph  of  said 
sketch,  however,  I  will  insert  as  follows : 

"R.  S.  Duncan  is  now  dwelling  on  the  borders 
of  a  ripe  old  age,  with  his  physical  and  mental  func- 
tions yet  well  preserved.  His  has  been  the  privilege 
of  living  in,  and  we  might  say  through,  a  very  in- 
teresting period  of  Missouri  Baptist  history,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  quite  familiar." 

He  then  completes  his  account  with  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  my  wife,  which  follows : 

"Sarah  Jane  Ervin,  wife  of  R.  S.  Duncan,  was 
born  near  Troy,  Lincoln  County,  Mo.,  June  1 1,  1834. 
Her  father,  David  Ervin,  and  mother,  Olivia  Henry, 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina  and  were  among 
the  pioneer  immigrants  to  Lincoln  County.  Her 
grandfather,  Malcolm  Henry,  was  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Convention  that  gave  Missouri  statehood 
in  1820.  She  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  the  old  Er- 
vin home  near  Troy,  being  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  two  others  of  whom  only  are 
now  living,  Mr.  David  Ervin,  Jr.,  in  Ukiah,  Cal. 
(but  he  is  now  dead,  1908),  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Martz  of  Louisiana,  Mo. 

"She  went  to  school  in  the  olden  times,  first  in 
the  log  school  houses  and  then  in  the  Troy  Acad- 
emy. Among  her  schoolmates  were  H.  W.  Perkins, 
now  cashier  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Savings 
Bank  of  Troy,  the  Braggs,  the  Sydnors  and  the 
Woolfolks  of  that  vicinity. 

"By  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1852,  she  was 
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left  motherless,  and,  a  few  months  later,  she  was 
reduced  to  complete  orphanage  by  the  death  of  her 
father.  After  her  mother's  death  she  made  her  home 
with  a  sister,  Mrs.  Elijah  Buchanan,  near  New 
Hope,  Lincoln  County;  not  long  after  which  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  R.  S.  Duncan,  whom, 
after  a  courtship  of  one  year,  she  married  October 
18,  1853.  Their  first  home  was  erected  the  year 
following  near  what  is  now  Olney,  on  the  western 
border  of  Lincoln  County,  where  a  farm  was 
opened  up.  Of  her  eight  children,  two  only  are 
now  living,  Carey  P.  of  Fisher,  La.,  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Copeland  of  Fresno,  Cal.  Four  died  in  early  life, 
and  Mollie  Y.,  just  as  she  was  merging  into  woman- 
hood. Another,  Annie  Bell  (Mrs.  F.  L.  Reid),  died 
in  1895,  in  Montgomery,  leaving  the  following  chil- 
dren :  Mrs.  Sam  Jennings,  Leslie  Reid  and  Raymond 
Reid. 

"Mrs.  Duncan  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  'help 
meet'  and  a  'keeper  at  home,'  thoroughly  domestic  in 
all  her  habits.  Though  of  feeble  frame,  she  has 
virtuallv  done  her  housework  all  her  married  life, 
and  has  ever  kept  a  hospitable  home.  Always  of 
a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  yet  she  has  hosts 
of  as  good  friends  as  ever  lived. 

"Fifty  years  ago  she  was  converted  and  united 
with  the  Baptists,  November,  1853,  and  has  been 
since  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  faith  of  this  de- 
nomination. 

"Her  husband  pays  this  tribute  to  her:  'What- 
ever I  may  have  accomplished  in  a  ministry  of  al- 
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most  fifty  years,  is,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to  be 
credited  to  my  wife,  who,  while  I  was  absent  from 
the  family,  faithfully  toiled  and  kept  the  home, 
often,  too,  under  adverse  conditions.  Many  are 
the  days  and  nights  that  she  lived  a  lonely  life, 
while  I  was  from  home  trying  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  She  shall  assuredyl  have  her 
reward.  There  are  comparatively  few  people,  per- 
haps, who  rightly  estimate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
average  pracher's  wife.  I  think  I  can  speak  ad- 
visedly on  this  subject.' 

"Mrs.  Duncan  is  now  nearinsr  her  three  score 
and  ten  years,  and,  though  feeble  of  body,  is  inter- 
ested in  keeping  her  home,  and  delights  to  entertain 
her  friends  who  call  upon  her. 

"She  and  her  husband  are  sweetly  resting  in 
Beulah  Land,  not  far  off  the  Land  of  Canaan." 

Many  of  our  friends  made  in  person,  and  many 
others  sent  in  letters  of  greeting,  donations, 
gracious  tokens  of  their  love,  in  all  amounting  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  most  all  of  which 
was  in  gold.  These  tokens,  coupled  with  the  many 
pleasant  words  of  good  cheer  from  dear  friends 
pfesent  on  that  day,  and  from  the  many  who  wrote 
or  wired  us,  filled  our  hearts  and  our  home  with 
joy,  and  gladness,  and  sunshine.  With  gratitude 
to  our  Lord,  and  to  our  many  dear  and  true  friends 
whom  He  has  given  us,  I  now  close  this  account  of 
our  Golden  Wedding  anniversary. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MINISTERIAL  JUBILEE. 

Preliminary  Statements — Fifty  Years  Heaven's  Minister. 
The  Ordination — Announcement  of  Jubilee — Invita- 
tion Card — Anniversary  Day — The  "Standard's"  Ac- 
count— Dr.  Patrick's  Address — The  Student,  the  His- 
torian, the  Teacher,  the  Preacher — The  Nocturnal 
Sun — Guests,  Visitors,  Greetings,  Donations,  Testi- 
monials— M.  L.  Thomas — W.  C.  Busby — N.  F.  Palmer. 
J.  E.  Cook— S.  H.  Pollard— A.  M.  Weeks— D.  C.  Allen 
and  Others. 

IT  WAS  almost  two  years  after  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  our  married  life,  that,  my  ministerial 
jubilee  occurred,  an  event  of  which  I  had  never 
so  much  as  dreamed.  Fifty  years  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God !  I  feel  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  honor.  "I  thank  Him  who  gave  me  power, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  he  accounted  me  faith- 
ful, putting  me  into  the  ministry;"  so  exclaimed  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy  I  :i2,  and 
say  I,  as  I  now  look  back  upon  the  fifty  years  of 
my  life  spent  in  this  sacred  and  holy  calling.  It 
almost  mystifies  me  as  I  think  upon  it.  In  truth  do 
I  realize  this  day  that,  "By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am,  and  His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon 
me  did  not  prove  vain."   (i   Cor.   15:10).     Let  me 
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refer  to  what  Paul  says  on  another  occasion,  for  it 
fits  my  case :  "Having  therefore  obtained  help  from 
God,  I  continue  to  this  day."  (Acts  26:22).  Of  my- 
self, I  have  nothing  whereof  to  boast,  but  in  "God 
do  I  boast  all  the  day"  (David  in  Psalm  44:8). 

Fifty  years  as  heaven's  minister!  Oh,  what  a 
blessed  fifty  years !  There  is  no  earthly  honor  for 
which  I  would  exchange  this  period  of  my  life.  Not 
for  president  nor  for  king.  I  rejoice  greatly,  this 
day,  in  my  Lord  (June  27,  1907),  not  so  much  for 
my  long  life,  but  for  His  manifold  goodness  to  me 
through  all  these  years,  and  for  His  sweet  promise 
given  through  Isaiah  46  4.  that  "Even  to  hoar  hairs 
will  I  carry  you." 

I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Sunday, 
August  26,  1855,  at  the  call  of  Bethlehem  Church,  by 
three  P>aptist  preachers,  W.  McOuie,  AY.  D.  Grant, 
and  Lewis  Duncan,  my  father.  (See  Chapter  V). 
That  day  *and  that  service  will  be  ever  vivid  in  my 
recollection.  The  congregation  seemed  deeply  in- 
terested, few  of  whom  had  ever  before  witnessed  an 
ordination. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  inducted  into  a  new  and  very  sacred  rela- 
tion to  the  church.  I  had  entered  into  a  new  life. 
It  was  a  wonderful  and  a  gracious  experience  to  me. 
My  life  seemed  to  be  expanding.  I  realized  that  the 
work  to  which  I  had  been  called,  was  great,  far  be- 
yond my  power  of  reckoning,  and,  in  some  degree, 
I  felt  an  assurance  that,  of  myself,  I  was  not  suffici- 
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ent  for  so  great  a  work ;  but  my  expectation  was 
from  God,  and  that  what  He  had  promised  He  was 
able  to  perform. 

And,  now,  having  passed  through  a  fifty  years' 
public  ministry,  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  in  the  light  of 
my  experience,  my  faith  has  not  been  misplaced  nor 
disappointed. 

I  now  return  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  prepa- 
ration for,  and  the  exercises  of.  Jubilee  Day. 

The  managing  committee  made  the  following 
brief  announcement: 

Golden  Jubilee. 

"Saturday,  August  26,  1905,  will  be  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan's  ministerial  life. 
He  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  his  long  life  has  been 
given   to   this   state. 

"Brother  Duncan's  friends  propose  to  give  him  a 
jubilee  on  his  anniversary  day.  Each  one  is  invited 
to  send  him  a  token — in  word  or  gift — showing  their 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  life  in  the  cause 
of  our  Lord.  Many  yet  live  whom  he  has  married,  or 
baptized,  or  ministered  to  in  his  official  or  personal 
life.  Each  of  these,  together  with  his  personal  friends, 
is  invited  to  respond  in  person,  or  communication  to 
Brother  Duncan  on  Jubilee   Day,  August  26. 

"It  is  expected  that  at  4  o'clock  on  said  day  a  pub- 
lic meeting  will  be  held  in  his  spacious,  grassy  yard, 
when  a  public  address  will  be  made  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. To  this  meeting,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
jubilee  service,  all  are  invited. 

"R.  C.  BROWN, 
"W.   A.    CROCKETT, 
"R.   E.   McQUIE, 
"D.   SNETHEN, 
''Managing    Committee." 
Added  to  the  general  invitation,  cards  were  sent 
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out  to  a  number  of  special  and  personal  friends,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: 


1855  1905 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

Fiftieth    Ministerial    Anniversary 

R.    S.    Duncan, 

Ordained   a    Minister   of   the    Gospel; 

At  Home  to  His  Friends, 

Montgomery  City,  Missouri, 

Saturday,    August    the    Twenty-sixth, 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Five, 

From  One  o'Clock  to  Seven  o'Clock,  p.  m. 


Anniversary  day  was  as  bright  and  as  pleasant 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Our  front  yard  was  well 
supplied  with  camp-chairs  for  visitors  and  guests. 
By  1  o'clock  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  the  first 
hour  was  spent  informally,  in  a  social  way,  in  which 
were  mingled  many  pleasant  and  sweet  greetings. 
Names  were  enrolled  in  the  "Jubilee  Register."  In 
character,  the  exercises  were  religious  and  literary, 
consisting  of  song,  prayer,  Scripture  reading,  and 
addresses.  Elder  D.  W.  Graves,  my  life-long  friend, 
offered  the  opening  prayer,  and  my  pastor,  Rev.  T. 
M.  Green,  presided.  The  addresses  of  my  brethren 
greatly  impressed  me,  and  cheered  me.  Indeed,  the 
exercises  throughout  were  deeply  impressive,  bring- 
ing tears  to  many  eyes,  at  times ;  and  again  smiles 
to  many  faces. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  I 
submit  the  following  from  the  "Montgomery  Stand- 
ard," of  September  1,  1905  : 
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Rev.    Duncan's    Ministerial    Anniversary. 

''Last  Saturday  was  a  notable  day  in  Montgomery. 
It  witnessed  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  That  is,  that  day  was  just  fifty  years 
since  the  time  Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan  was  ordained  as  a 
minister.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  at  Bethle- 
hem in  Lincoln  County,  now  Fairview,  near  Olney. 
It  was  August  26,  1855 — fifty  years  preaching  the 
gospel.  What  a  wonderful  record!  The  good  that 
has  been  done  in  that  time  will  continue  to  grow  and 
spread  and  spread,  until  the  effects  are  not  compre- 
hensible by  us.  Fifty  years  spreading  the  truth  and 
working  for  the  Master.  Truly  one  such  is  worthy  of 
great  honor. 

"And  some  of  the  people  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  occasion  in  slight  testimonials  and  their 
presence  at  the  residence  of  Brother  Duncan  last 
Saturday.  The  time  had  been  made  known  through 
the  papers,  and  the  people  gathered  there  in  the  after- 
noon, where  tributes  to  the  worth  of  the  man  and  the 
cause  were  paid  by  well  chosen  remarKs  by  some  of 
the  visitors  present.  Judge  Johnson,  who  has  known 
Brother  Duncan  all  his  life;  Rev.  Wiley  J.  Patrick, 
an  eminent  Baptist  divine,  of  Bowling  Green,  who  has 
known  Brother  Duncan  since  he  himself  entered  the 
ministry;  Rev.  H.  A.  Hunt,  the  state  evangelist  of  the 
Baptists,  who  has  been  preaching  twenty-three  years 
and  has  worked  with  Brother  Duncan  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  all  that  time,  and  Rev.  N.  R  Pittman, 
editor  of  'The  Word  and  Way,'  Kansas  City,  all  had 
some  words  of  congratulation  on  this  occasion.  The 
tenor  of  their  remarks  was  to  make  one  feel  that  the 
work  they  were  engaged  in  was  more  than  a  passing 
shadow,  and  the  enduring  good  done  by  one  such  life 
was  immeasureable.  The  littleness  of  a  selfish  life 
that  works  only  for  its  own  selfish  ends  was  strongly 
brought  out  in  contrast,  while  these  tributes  were  being 
paid  to  one  man  who  had  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
Master's  cause  for  more  than  one  lifetime,  more  than 
the  average  time  of  one  generation.  One  of  the  beau- 
tiful sentiments  of  the  occasion  was  the  fact  that  each 
speaker  included  the  faithful  wife  of  Brother  Duncan 
in  all  his  congratulations.  The  incident  was  a  beautiful 
one  and  carried  its  lesson  with  it. 

"Seats    had    been    provided    in    the    yard    of    Rev. 
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Duncan's  residence,  an  organ  was  placed  on  the  porch, 
several  hymns  were  sung,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hunt  sang  a  solo, 
and  light  refreshments  were  served.  Several  letters 
were  read,  among  them  one  from  Hon.  Champ  Clark, 
one  from  Mrs.  Roger  Weeks  and  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of 
California,  and  several  from  his  brother  Baptist  min- 
isters, who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and  others. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Green  presided  over  the  exercises.  There 
were  seven  other  Baptist  ministers  present.  Besides 
those  mentioned  above  there  were  Revs.  D.  W.  Graves, 
R.   E.   McQuie,  and  E.  B.  Brown. 

"The  meeting  closed  with  the  song,  'God  Be  With 
You  Till  We  Meet  Again,'  after  which  there  was  a 
general  congratulation  and  shaking  of  hands,  which 
reminded  one  very  much  of  the  scene  enacted  immedi- 
ately after   a   marriage   ceremony. 

"While  the  gathering  was  a  pleasant  social  affair, 
everyone  felt  that  he  was  better  for  having  been 
there." 

Allusion  is  made  above  to  the  address  of  Dr. 

Wiley  J.  Patrick  on  that  occasion.     It  follows: 

Address    on    the    Fiftieth    Anniversary    of    Rev.    R.    S. 

Duncan's    Ordination   to   the    Ministry. 

By  Wiley  J.  Patrick,  D.  D. 

"A  father  told  me  of  the  recovery  of  one  of  his 
sons,  John,  from  drowning  in  the  Kentucky  River 
John  and  nine  other  boys  went  in  bathing.  John  got 
into  water  that  was  over  his  head.  He  went  down 
the  third  time.  The  other  nine  threw  themselves  in 
a  line,  holding  each  other's  hands.  The  innermost  boy 
waded  into  water  over  his  head  and  the  outermost 
boy  led  them  out,  and  John's  life  was  saved. 

"Fifty  years  ago  today  Robert  Samuel  Duncan 
joined  hands  with  his  brethren  to  rescue  the  perish- 
ing. There  are  four  things  in  this  life-work  that  I 
will  now  mention:  R.  S.  Duncan  as  a  student,  a  histo- 
rian, a  teacher,  a  preacher. 

"First,  The  Student. — The  student-life  inclines  one 
to  be  a  life-student,  and  Brother  Duncan  early  began 
the  student-life.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
obtaining  advanced  learning  is  to  study  under  a  pre- 
ceptor in  the  midst  of  active  duties.  There  is  a  quick- 
ened  energy  in  the   acquisition  of  knowledge   that  is 
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to  at  once  be  put  into  use.  The  student's  senses  are 
open  to  each  new  truth  and  illustration,  and  he  draws 
learning  from  all  sources:  books,  men,  fields,  forests, 
floods  and  flame.  All  things  educate.  A  distinguished 
American  educator  is  quoted  as  defining  a  university 
as  'a  teacher  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student 
on  the  other.'  Certain  it  is  that  the  student  must  look 
into  the  open  face  of  a  man,  and  the  teacher  must 
write  himself  on  the  life  of  the  student  while  the  open 
air,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  lend  their  aid.  Such  a 
form  of  student-life  has  its  advantages.  It  has  been 
seen  that  massing  students  together,  without  proper 
administration,  may  work  to  their  demoralization,  as 
it  may,  with  competent  administration,  work  to  their 
betterment.  No  amount  of  books,  buildings,  lectures 
and  degrees  can  compensate  for  loss  of  a  high  moral 
character  and  tone.  We  need  a  new  definition  of 
education,  by  some  one  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
a  sincere  heart  and  literary  taste.  The  work  must  be 
to  draw  out  and  upward,  heavenward.  Robert  Brown- 
ing said: 

"  'My  business  is  not   to  re-make  myself, 

But  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  made.' 

"Like  a  merchant  ship  that  has  sailed  many  a  sea 
and  gathered  riches  from  every  clime,  R.  S.  Duncan, 
the  life-student,  has  reached  his  fiftieth  anniversary 
with  the  abundant  stores  gathered  from  revelation, 
study,  and  the  gospel  proclamation. 

"When  we  look  along  the  whole  line  of  education 
as  a  man  looks  along  a  gun-barrel,  there  are  the  pri- 
mary, preparatory,  collegiate,  and  university  sections. 
In  each  of  these,  in  life's  great  school,  Brother  Duncan 
has  sought  learning,  and  he  has  not  returned  empty- 
handed." 

"Then,  The  Historian. — The  historian  is  a  benefac- 
tor. Life  is  so  fleeting  and  its  duties  so  engaging  that, 
usually,  the  things  which  come  to  pass  are  not  re- 
corded until  time  has  thrown  uncertainty  over  them. 
But  records  that  are  not  accurate  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  history.  It  is  said  that  the  Linked  States  is 
the  only  great  country  that  knows  its  own  history. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  historian,  not  to  say  what  ought 
to  have  been  done,  but  what  was  done.  Justice,  dis- 
crimination and  honesty  must  be  his. 

"Baptists  have  made  a  great  deal  of  history,  they 
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have  written  considerable  history,  they  have  preserved 
something  of  their  history.  In  this  matter,  Missouri 
has  done  well.  Several  years  ago  I  wrote  to  a  leading 
brother  in  Illinois,  asking  for  some  historical  informa- 
tion. He  answered  me  that  he  could  not  give  me  the 
desired  information,  and  added,  'We  have  no  Duncan 
in  Illinois!'  It  is  a  cause  for  gratulation  that  Missouri 
has  a  Duncan,  who  has  helped  to  make,  has  written 
and  put  in  form  for  preservation,  the  History  of  the 
Baptists  of  Missouri.  This  service  was  done  while 
some  of  the  early  actors  and  witnesses  were  still  living 
to  give  correct  information,  so  that  there  seems  to  be 
in  it  as  few  errors  as  may  be  found  in  human  compo- 
sition. To  see  the  greatness  and  satisfaction  of  this, 
one  needs  only  to  look  into  ancient  history.  The 
Babylonian  exile  and  return  of  the  Jews  were  within 
a  century,  and  yet  they  were  in  national  touch,  in  that 
time,  with  the  'five  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia,' 
whose  histories  were  written  by  George  Rawlinson. 
The  marshalling  of  armies,  levying  of  tribute;  victory 
and  defeat;  enthronement  and  dethronement  of  kings, 
crowd  into  that  century,  so  as  to  give  almost  blinding 
bewilderment.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  recreation  to 
rise  from  the  laborious  toil  of  disentangling  entangled 
history,  and  read  the  'History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Continent,  by 
George  Bancroft,  or  'A  History  of  the  Baptists  in 
Missouri,'  by  R.  S.  Duncan.  In  each  of  these  histories 
illustrious  deeds  of  our  Baptist  fathers  are  faithfully 
recorded. 

"Third,  As  a  Teacher. — It  is  not  as  head  of  a  de- 
partment in  one  of  the  well  equipped  schools  in  our 
surpassingly  fine  educational  system  in  Missouri,  nor 
as  president  of  a  university,  that  Brother  Duncan  has 
taught. 

"The  Christian  workers,  of  a  group  of  counties  in 
this  Mesopotamian  home  land,  saw  fit  to  cultivate 
the  student-habit,  and  to  regularly  assemble  for  mutual 
instruction.  They  called  the  assembly  'The  Riverside 
Ssripture  Institute.'  In  this  Brother  Duncan  became 
a  teacher.  And  he  has  purchased  to  himself  the  good 
degree  of  teaching  well.  What  is  it  to  teach?  You 
may  ask  me  a  question  on  a  subject  about  which  I 
know  nothing,  and  I  can  make  remarks  and  ask  you 
questions,   and  continue   a   confab  with   you   until   the 
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sun  goes  down;  but  that  would  not  be  teaching.  But 
to  take  a  question,  master  it  and  then  calmly  make  it 
plain,  analyzing,  systematizing,  and  illustrating;  that 
is  teaching.  The  connection  between  thoroughly 
knowing  a  thing  and  making  it  plain  is  shown  by  an 
instance  of  translation  in  the  book  of  Ezra.  He  says 
he  'Sent  for  Joiarib  and  for  Elnathan,  men  of  under- 
standing.' The  Revised  version  has  instead  of  'men  of 
understanding,'  the  word  'Teachers/  A  man  of  under- 
standing is  a  teacher;  if  he  has  a  class  fie  is  a  teacher; 
if  he  has  no  class  he  is  a  teacher,  for  he  teaches  his 
fellows  by  the  overflow  and  subtle  touches  of  his 
words  and  life.  A  teacher  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must 
constantly  drink  the  water  of  life.  He  must  con- 
stantly grapple  with  the  great  problems  of  life,  look- 
ing living  people  in  the  face,  and  suffering  in  their 
sorrows,  rejoicing  in  their  joys.  When  men  sit  down 
to  speculation  they  become  stagnant;  when  they  shut 
themselves  up  to  their  own  wisdom  they  become  cor- 
rupt. If  I  had  a  million  dollars,  I  would  give  to  the 
support  of  the  teacher  only  who  keeps  his  hands  clean 
in  the  honest  service  of  God;  God  as  He  is  represented 
in  aching,  shuddering,  dying  men,  women  and  children; 
the  teacher  to  whom  the  Master  might  say,  T  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
Me;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  Me.' 

"Then,  Fourth,  as  a  Preacher. — Une  may  be  a 
student,  a  historian  and  a  teacher  without  reaching 
*he  altitude  of  a  preacher.  Up  to  this  point  he  has 
spoken  only  as  a  man  to  man.  When  he  enters  the 
ministry,  he  brings  a  message  from  God  to  men.  The 
apostle  to  the  nations  says,  'We  received,  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  gjven  to  us  by 
God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  tiot  in  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  wnich  the  Spirit 
teacheth.'  There  is  no  calamity  impending  because 
one  is  not  a  student,,  a  historian,  or  a  teacher,  but  if 
he  has  been  called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
His  Son,  he  must  say,  as  Paul  said,  'If  I  preach  the 
gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of,  for  necessity  is 
laid  upon  me;  for  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel/ 
He  who  has  not  the  consciousness  of  that  necessity 
laid  upon  him  has  no  right  to  be  in  the  ministry.     If 
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he  is  now  in  the  ministry,  he  should  get  out  of  the 
ministry  like  a  disobedient  son  trembling  before  his 
father's  chastening  rod.  Brother  Duncan  is  a  preacher, 
and  1  have  seen  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  ministry. 
In  1891,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  in  the  great 
Northwest  in  company  with  Brother  S.  Y.  Pitts.  On 
Sunday  morning  our  train  arrived  at  Cinnabar,  the 
gateway  to  National  Park.  Desiring  to  keep  the  day 
as  we  would  at  home,  we  went  to  a  boarding  house, 
and  sought  a  place  of  worship.  There  was  none.  There 
never  had  been  a  religious  service  in  the  town.  In 
the  entire  population  we  found  only  one  person  who 
was  a  Christian,  only  one  person  who  *ead  the  Bible; 
that  was  the  mother  of  the  saloonkeeper,  who  kept 
the  boarding  house  also,  under  the  same  roof. 
Through  her  influence  we  got  the  use  of  the  parlor, 
from  which  a  door  entered  the  saloon.  I  arranged  for 
Brother  Pitts  to  preach.  He  preached  in  tears  and 
with  power.  We  learned  that  our  sister,  who  is  a 
servant  of  the  church,  had  been  baptized  by  Brother 
R.  S.  Duncan  at  old  Sulphurlick  Church,  in  Lincoln 
County,  Missouri.  She  asked  lovingly  about  her 
former  pastor,  seeming  to  feel  that  she  was  still  linked 
with  him  in  the  fellowship  which  is  for  the  recovery 
of  the  dying. 

"A  helpless  world  is  calling  for  our  help.  A  dis- 
tinguished Missouri  jurist  had  yielded  to  the  drink 
habit.  A  mass  temperance  meeting  of  the  town  was 
held.  He  rose  and  said,  'I  want  to  keep  my  pledge, 
but  I  am  too  weak  to  stand  alone;  will  you  help  me?' 
and  the  whole  audience  arose.  Such  a  cry  as  that  is 
going  up  from  the  multitude!  What  shall  the  answer 
be? 

"The  departed  half-century  has  brought  Brother 
Duncan  and  the  wife  of  his  youth,  nearer  the  vision 
of  Stephen  when  he  said,  'Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.'  Bayard  Taylor  tells  of  his  visit  to  the 
region  of  the  nocturnal  sun,  giving  us  an  illustration 
of  the  venerable  man  of  God  waiting  to  cross  the 
border-line.  As  the  hour  for  midnight  approached 
there  was  no  encircling  night;  time  passed,  yet  there 
was  an  unclouded  sky!  When  it  was  twelve — there 
'stood  the  Midnight  Sun,  shining  on  us  with  subdued 
fires,  and  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  an  hour  for 
which  we  have  no  name,  since  it  is  neither  sunset  nor 
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sunrise,  but  the  blended  loveliness  of  both — but  shining 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  heat  and  splendor  of  noon- 
day.' 

"On    the    life    of    God's    anointed    the    light    falls 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.     He  looks  above;  'There 
shall  be  no  night  there.'  " 

The  day  closed.  My  ministerial  jubilee  was  one 
of  the  exceedingly  pleasant  events  of  my  life.  The 
Register  showed  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guests  and  visitors,  and  greetings  sent  by 
as  many  more.  As  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
my  life,  and  their  abiding  love  for  both  me  and  my 
companion,  our  many  friends,  personal  and  religi- 
ous, not  only  came  with  or  sent  to  us  many  pleasant 
greetings,  but  they  made  up  for  us  a  handsome  purse 
amounting  in  round  numbers  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  all  of  which  both  my  wife  and  myself  were 
devoutly  thankful. 

The  services  closed  with  a  gracious  song,  a 
parting-  hand-shake,  and  the  benediction. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XVI. 

Greetings  and  Testimonials. 

I  have  sought  for,  but  could  not  find,  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  discarding  the  following  testimoni- 
als and  greetings  from  honorable  mention  and  recog- 
nition in  this  account  of  my  jubilee.  I  do  not  do 
this  for  self-praise,  but  that  the  names  and  praises 
of  a  few  of  my  friends  may  be  known  by  others. 
Perchance  some  of  them  did  exaggerate,  somewhat, 
the  virtues  and  worth  of  my  life,  but  the  reader  can 
make  the  needed  allowance  in  the  matter.     Should 
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this  ever  reach  the  public  eye,  I  beg  indulgence 
while  I  introduce  a  few  of  my  personal  friends,  who 
may  add  to  the  foregoing  sketches  their  testimonials 
in  their  own  words,  without  any  coloring  from  me. 

My  first  is  from  the  Baptist  pastor  at  Columbia, 

Missouri : 

"Columbia,  Mo.,  August  28,  1905. 
"Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan, 

"Montgomery  City,  Mo. 
"Dear  Brother  Duncan:  We  greatly  appreciate 
an  invitation  to  your  Ministerial  Jubilee.  It  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  be  present.  I  was  from  home, 
and  I  take  this  earliest  opportunity  to  present  my  com- 
pliments and  congratulations,  in  which  Mrs.  Thomas 
earnestly  joins  me. 

"You  have  been  a  great  force  for  Christ  in  our 
dear  Missouri.  The  Baptist  historian  will  write  your 
name  high  among  denominational  worthies.  I  have 
always  loved  you.  Your  career  has  helped  me;  and 
the  clear,  concise  pen  with  which  you  have  written  has 
glorified  God  and  done  your  brethren  nothing  but 
good.  May  evening-time  be  gentle  and  radiant  to  you 
and  Sister  Duncan. 

"Sincerely  and   fraternally, 

"MILLARD  L.  THOMAS." 

From  Dr.  See  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory: 

"Mare  Island,   California,  August  20,   1905. 

"Dear  Brother  Duncan: 

"In  commemoration  of  your  Golden  Jubilee,  I  beg 
to  present  my  compliments  and  best  wishes  for  your- 
self and  family.  You  have  given  almost  your  whole 
life  to  our  community,  and  well  deserve  every  consid- 
eration our  people  can  show  you.  May  you  live  long 
and  guide  us  safely  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  is  the 
wish  of  one  who  believes  the  young  of  this  generation 
need  the  counsel  of  age  and  experience. 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"T.  J.  J.  SEE." 
From  Champ  Clark,  Member  of  Congress  from 

the  Ninth  Missouri  District: 
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"Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  August  22,  1905. 
"R.  S.  Duncan, 

Dear  Doctor:  The  committee  sent  me  an  invita- 
tition  to  participate  in  your  Ministerial  Golden  Jubilee, 
which  I  should  cheerfully  do,  did  not  prior  engage- 
ments prevent. 

"The    more    I    live    in    this   magnificent    common- 
wealth, the  more  grateful  am   I   to  the  pioneers,  who 
made   Missouri   the   most   delectable  place   for  human 
habitation    beneath    the    stars.      The    good    you    have 
accomplished,  in  your  ministry  of  half  a  century,  God 
only  knows  in  its  entirety.     Your  friends  know  some 
of  it.     I  most  heartily  congratulate  you,  and  all  who 
know  you,   on   reaching  your   Fiftieth   milestone   as   a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  hope  you  may  live  happily; 
'  ''Till  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night 
Shall  lead  you  to  the  grave.' 

"Your  friend, 

"CHAMP  CLARK." 

From   a   Baptist  preacher  whom   I   have   long 

known  : 

"Hannibal,   Mo.,  August  24,   1905. 
"My  Dear  Brother  Duncan:     I  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  long  service  you  have  been  per- 
mitted to  render  to  the  cause  of  our  blessed  Master, 
a  service  that  has  been  owned  of  our  Lord  to  the  win- 
ning of  many  souls  to  Christ.     Those  who  esteem  us, 
for    having   been    the    instruments    in    God's    hands    in 
winning  them  to  saving  faith,  will  be  stars  in  our  crown 
of  rejoicing  when  we  shall  have  passed  to  our  reward. 
"Very  truly  your  Brother  in  Christ, 

"W.  C.  BUSBY."     • 

Greeting    from    Treasurer    of    William    Jewell 
College: 

"Liberty,  Mo.,  August  22,  1905. 
"Dear  Brother  Duncan:  I  give  you  my  hearty 
congratulations  on  your  Fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  in 
the  ministry.  You  have  lived  a  useful  life,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  you  are  having  a  happy  afternoon 
and  evening.     May  it  be  light  at  even-tide. 

"Yours  fraternally, 

"J.   E.   COOK." 
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From  the  pastor  at  Vandalia,  Missouri : 

"Vandalia,   Mo.,   August  28,   1905. 
"Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan, 

"Dear  Brother  Duncan:  Your  kind  invitation 
came  while  I  was  away  in  Kentucky  on  my  vacation. 
I  am  disappointed  not  to  have  been  able  to  greet  you 
in  person  on  the  day  in  which  you  celebrated  fifty 
successive  years  of  ministerial  service  for  your  Mas- 
ter. The  real  Golden  Celebration  yet  awaits  you.  It 
has  not  been  my  high  privilege  and  enjoyment  to  know 
you  as  intimately  as  I  would  love  to.  But  I  wander 
not  from  the  truth  when  I  say  that  no  recent  comer 
to  the  fair  plains  of  old  Missouri  has  any  higher  re- 
gard for  you  or  more  appreciation  for  what  you  have 
wrought  for  the   Master. 

"Accept  my  heartiest  congratulations.  May  many 
years  yet  be  spared  you  in  which  you  may  see  the 
fruitage  of  a  nobly  spent  life! 

"Your   Brother, 

"J.   Q.   PARTEE." 

From  a  friend  of  over  half  a  century : 

"Jonesburg,  Mo.,  August  22,  1905. 

"Elder  R.  S.  Duncan, 

"Dear  Brother  Duncan:  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  present  in  person  at  your  Fiftieth  anniversary, 
but  will  be  in  spirit.  I  will  say  to  you  as  I  have  said  to 
many  others:  I  have  always  held  you  in  highest  es- 
teem ever  since  I  knew  you,  which  has  been  about 
fifty-two  years.  You  baptized  my  sainted  wife,  the 
mother  of  my  children.  You  married  us.  You  were 
present  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  ordaining  my 
son,  S.  L.  Palmer,  to  the  gospel  ministry.  May  God 
continue  to  bless  you  and  the  wife  of  your  youth. 

"Fraternally, 

"N.  F.  PALMER." 

From  friends  of  my  very  early  ministry : 

Davis,   Mo.,   August   28,    1905. 

"Dear  Brother  Duncan:  Would  like  so  much  to 
attend  your  jubilee,  but  circumstances  will  not  permit. 
Though  we  cannot  be  there  in  person,  our  hearts  are 
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with  you.  We  wish  you  much  joy  on  that  occasion. 
Greatly  do  we  appreciate  your  love  and  esteem,  and 
have  always  held  in  loving  remembrance  the  minister 
who  made  us  husband  and  wife. 

"Love  and  kindest  regards  to  both  you  and  Mrs. 
Duncan. 

"We    remain    your    brother    and    sister    in    Christ, 

"ZACHARIAH    AND    SALLY    CALLAWAY." 

From  a  devoted  sister  in  the  Lord : 

Fayette,   Mo.,  August  25,   1905. 
"Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Duncan, 

"Dear  Brother  and  Sister  Duncan:  I  feel  that  I 
must  write  a  few  lines  at  this  glad  time  to  let  you 
know  that  you  are  still  remembered  and  loved.  I 
enclose  a  small  offering  and  wish  you  a  very  pleasant 
anniversary.  May  you  be  spared  many  years  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Lord's  work,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
"Your  friend  and  sister, 

"EVA   HICKERSON." 
From  the  eldest  living  son  of  my  youngest  sis- 
ter, Judge  of  Probate  Court,  Pike  County : 

Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  August  25,   1905. 
"R.  S.  Duncan, 

"Montgomery   City,   Mo., 

"My  Dear  Uncle:  I  regret  no  little  that  I  am  not 
able  to  attend  and  share  with  you  in  the  joys  of  this 
unusual  occasion  in  the  life  of  a  man.  Certainly  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  such 
a  servant,  and  many  praises  to  God  should  be  up- 
lifted tomorrow  for  sparing  you  and  enabling  you  to 
give  so  many  years  of  your  life  to  His  cause  here  on 
earth.  In  a  little  while  now  He  will  call  you  home, 
there  to  enjoy  the  eternal  reward  of  a  well-rounded 
and  consecrated  life.  The  consciousness,  on  tomor- 
row, of  having  done  what  you  could  in  the  ministry, 
will  be  a  sweet  reverie,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  a  home  in  heaven  awaits  you, 
is  a  far  greater  consolation  than  all  the  forces  of 
human  agency  can  bring  to  bear  on  you.  Do  not 
measure  my  appreciation  of  and  regard  for  you,  my 
dear  uncle,  by  the  little  token  herewith  enclosed. 

"With   much   love   to   both   you   and   Aunt   Sarah, 
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who,  by  the  way,  is  entitled  to   share  in   your   glory 
and  the  joys  of  the  day, 

"I    am,   very   respectfully, 

"R.  L.  MOTTEY." 
The  following  testimonial  from  Rev.  S.  H.  Pol- 
lard of  Texas,  was  published  in  ''Central  Baptist," 
August  20,  1907,  about  two  years  after  my  jubilee. 
As  it  is  a  testimonial,  I  give  it  a  place  here. 

The  article  is  headed:  "Some  Men   I   Know." 
Brother  Pollard  says: 

"Dear  Central:     Permit  me,  one  of  the  Old  Guard, 
to  drop  a  few  flowers  upon  the  pathway  of  some  living 


nen." 


He  then  compliments,  gracefully,  S.  A.  Beau- 
champ,  his  first  Missouri  pastor;  R.  B.  Semple,  his 
first  great  teacher;  W.  H.  Burnham,  an  early  ac- 
quaintance in  the  ministry;  J.  C.  Maple,  another 
pastor;  W.  J.  Patrick,  the  Bible  student,  and  G.  L. 
Black,  whom  he  loved  at  sight.    He  then  says : 

"R.  S.  Duncan  is  a  much  maligned  man.  My  first 
impressions  of  him  were  colored  by  some  hard  sayings 
of  his  enemies,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  enemies  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  better  I  knew  him  the  more  I 
appreciated  him.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man 
in  Missouri,  is  the  honor  due  for  the  foreign  mission 
work.  He  fought  the  battle  in  the  beginning  and  won. 
Who  will  say  that  another  could  have  done  better. 

"S.  H.  POLLARD." 
Here  is  another,  from  a  sister  whose  pastor  I 

once  was : 

"No.  15,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  August  20,  1905. 
"Dear  Bhother  Duncan:     I  wish  very  much  that  it 
were   possible   for   me   to   be   present   at   your   Jubilee 


meeting. 


"Through  your  long  and  useful  life,  God  has 
has  wrought  according  to  His  purpose  to  further  and 
bless  His  cause.  .  .  .  even  unto  the  'uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.'     Your  life  and  work  are  a  part  of  the  pure 
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gold  of  His  kingdom,  to  shine  on  when  the  worlds 
cease  to  be.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
boundless  admiration  for  the  purity,  simplicity,  and 
beauty  of  your  life. 

"May  God  in  His  goodness  multiply  the  number  of 
your  friends,  and  put  to  shame  your  enemies,  and 
while  life  lasts,  keep  you  and  yours  in  conscious  near- 
ness to  Himself,  is  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  wish 
of  your  sister  and  friend, 

"ANNA  M.  WEEKS." 

From  a  lawyer  friend  of  Clay  County,  Missouri 

"Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo.,  August  25,  1905. 
"Rev.  R.  S.  Duncan, 

"My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend:     I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
courteous  invitation  to  attend  tomorrow  your  Golden 
Jubilee.  ...  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  per- . 
son — in  spirit  I  will  be  altogether  so. 

"Accept  at  once  my  earnest  congratulations  be- 
cause of  the  entrance  upon  your  Golden  honor,  and 
accept  also  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  yours.  Age 
has  indeed  come  to  you,  and  though  it  is  frosty,  it  is 
kindly.  And  it  has  come  to  you,  besides,  with  your 
years  of  usefulness,  I  trust,  unfinished.  I  feel  sure 
that  tomorrow  you  will  be  praised  not  only  in  your 
house,  but  in  the  houses  of  your  friends  all  over 
Missouri.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  unite  in  this  praise. 
And  mine  will  be — as  you  and  all  may  know — clear 
from  all  suspicion  of  selfish  motive,  and  will  spring 
alone  from  a  candid  judgment  upon  facts  well-known. 

"You  have  done  a  great  thing  for  the  Baptists  of 
Missouri.  Those  will,  of  course,  best  know  this  who 
themselves  delve  in  the  fading  events  of  the  past,  and 
love  the  chronicles  of  the  olden  time.  You  are,  pre- 
eminently, the  historian  of  the  Baptists  of  Missouri. 
If  any  others  share  in  the  honor  of  preserving  these 
memorials  with  you,  they  can  only  do  so  at  a  long  dis- 
tance off.  You  seized  the  facts  when  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  oblivion,  and  you  have  made  them  endur- 
ing. And  not  only  the  Baptist,  but  the  general  his- 
torian, must  always  use  the  facts  which  you — and  you 
alone — have  rescued  from  destruction.  This  makes 
you  immortal.  Duncan's  'History  of  Missouri  Bap- 
tists' must  always  be  quoted.  You  have  associated 
yourself  with  orders  and  classes  of  men  who  are  per- 
petual.   There  must  always  be  Christians.    There  must 
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ever  be  historians.  And  these  orders  and  classes  will 
revere  your  memory  and  protect  your  fame.  This  is 
a  crown  which  will  not  fade  while  time  lasts. 

"But  more  than  this  is  your  due.  You  have  been 
not  alone  a  historian.  You  have,  also,  been  an  honor- 
able citizen  and  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.  You 
have  done  the  work  of  God  and  man — and  all  is  His. 
You  have  aided  the  church  and  the  state.  You  have 
saved  souls  and  discharged  the  functions  of  a  citizen. 
You  are  entitled  to  the  jubilee  of  tomorrow.  You  are 
entitled  to  your  day  of  compliments.  You  have  won  it 
all  like  a  man  and  a  soldier  of  God.  I  rejoice  with  you. 
I  rejoice  with  your  friends.  You  have  won  the  highest 
of  mere  earthly  compliments — 'praise  in  the  house  of 
your  friends.' 

"Present  my  tenderest  regards  to  your  family — 
express  my  compliments  to  all  friends,  whether  yours 
or  mine,  or  both — and  believe  me  to  be  among  your 
best  of  friends.     May  God  bless  you. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

•D.  C.  ALLEN." 

Observations. 
Many,  many  more  testimonials  and  greetings 
might  be  here  given,  but  these  will  suffice.  Probably 
some  of  my  fiiends  may  have  exaggerated  my  prais- 
es, but  the  reader  can  make  the  proper  allowances. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  was  writing  "The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  I  was  anxious  that  it  might  be  seen 
what  others  thought  of  it.  That  some  have  honored 
me  above  my  deserving,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
nevertheless,  their  greetings  and  their  praises  are 
pleasant  to  me  and  I  am  devoutly  thankful  for  them. 
My  single  regret  is  that  I  am  so  undeserving  such 
lavish  good-will  of  my  many  faithful  and  dear 
friends. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

Ancestral,  the  Ervins  and  the  Henrys — Missouri  State- 
hood— Sarah  Jane  Ervin,  the  Orphan — Her  Marriage 
— 74th  Milestone — We  Can  Entertain  Them — The 
Helpmeet — The  Big  Fire,  an  Incident — Our  Eight 
Children,  Sketches,  Thomas  T.;  Henry  K.;  Annie  Bell; 
Nellie  Grey;  Malcolm  H.;  Carey  Perkins;  Sue  Carr; 
Mollie  Yeaman — The  Preacher's  Wife — Grand,  and 
Great-Grand-Children — Waiting  on  the  Border-line. 
Observations. 

THIS  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  others  of  my 
home  besides  myself.  "Honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,"  is  a  good  motto  under  all  conditions  and  at 
all  times.  My  "Life  Story"  is  interwoven  with  the 
lives  of  every  member  of  my  family,  from  the  moth- 
er to  the  youngest  child,  all  of  whom  are  very  dear 
to  me. 

Some  sketches  of  my  wife  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  pages,  but  much  of  her  life  story  is 
yet  unwritten.  She  was  an  Ervin — Sarah  Jane  by 
name.  Through  her  mother,  she  was  also  a  Henry. 
Her  people  came  from  North  Carolina  to  Missouri  in 
its  territorial  period,  and  were,  hence,  real  pioneers. 
Her  maternal  grandfather,  Malcolm  Henry,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  brought  statehood 
to  the  Missouri  Territory.  Her  father,  David  Ervin, 
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was  a  substantial  farmer  of  Lincoln  County  until 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1852.  He  raised  a  large  and 
very  respectable  family  consisting  of  three  sons  and 
eight  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  1  married. 

Sarah  Jane  Ervin  spent  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  her  life  in  the  home  of  her  childhood,  one  mile 
south  of  Troy,  the  county  seat.  During  her  child- 
hood she  was  quite  frail,  but  as  she  developed  into 
womanhood  she  grew  stronger  in  body,  but  never 
became  robust  of  stature.  No  one,  however,  sup- 
posed she  would  ever  become  an  old  woman.  Evi- 
dently, while  she  was  lacking  in  quantity,  she  was 
well  equipped  as  to  quality.  A  small  body  but  a 
sound  constitution.  She  made  some  progress  in 
learning  in  the  pioneer  schools  of  her  younger  years ; 
but  later  on  had  better  educational  facilities  in  the 
Troy  Academy  for  several  years ;  but  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  she  was  cut  short  in  her  school  life. 

In  the  minor  period  of  her  life,  she  had  for  her 
associates  the  best  people  of  the  community.  When 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  death  robbed  her  of  a  loving 
mother,  which  occurred  in  April,  1852;  and  in  one 
year  to  a  day,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  she  became 
an  orphan.  From  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
found  a  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Elijah  Buchanan, 
near  New  Hope,  where  she  resided  until  her  mar- 
riage in  the  fall  of  1853. 

From  her  birth,  June  II,  1834,  she  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Sarah  Jane  Ervin ;  and  since  her 
marriage,  October  18,  1853,  sne  nas  been  known  by 
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the  name  of  Sarah  Jane  Duncan.     She  is  now  in 
sight  of  her  74th  mile-stone. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  married  life, 
my  wife  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  her  home, 
and  is,  to  this  day,  a  model  housekeeper.  She  is  a 
patron  of  no  society  or  club,  but  is  identified  with 
two  institutions  only,  both  of  which  are  divine ; 
these  are  "The  Home,"  and  "The  Baptist  Church." 
With  heart  and  soul  she  believes  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  Genesis,  which  teaches  that  the  woman  was 
made  to  be  a  helpmeet  (suitable  helper)  for  the  man. 
This  mission  she  has  assuredly  sought  to  fill,  and 
has  been  a  success  in  her  effort.  Truly,  indeed,  has 
she  been  "A  keeper  (worker,  Revised  Version)  at 
home."  She  loves  her  home  and  regards  it,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  sphere  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  In  this  sphere  has  she  reigned  and  seeks 
no  higher  distinction. 

In  the  founding  of  our  new  home,  she  lent  a 
willing,  helping  hand.  At  times,  she  would  sally 
forth  into  the  field  and  help  me  to  plant,  if  permitted 
so  to  do.  This,  however,  I  discouraged  as  beyond 
hei  sphere  and  strength.  But  she  had  a  will  to  help. 
Practically  all  her  married  life  she  has  been  her  own 
cook — an  expert  one,  too.  For  many  years  she  was 
her  own  washerwoman  also ;  but  in  course  of  time 
this  grew  to  be  too  much  for  her. 

In  1872  the  Association  was  held  near  our  home. 
Many  of  our  friends  and  kindred  were  at  the  meet- 
ing.   Our  doors  were  open  and  we  had  some  twenty- 
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five  guests.  Our  youngest  child  was  a  baby  less 
than  four  months  old,  yet  my  wife  presided  over, 
supervised  and  cooked  for  our  guests  with  only  a 
little  temporary  help.  Real  help  was  not  available, 
and  my  wife  said,  "We  can  entertain  them,"  and  we 
— that  is  she — did. 

For  years  she  made  rag  carpets  for  the  floor, 
week-day  clothing  and  underwear  for  herself  and 
for  me;  and  clothing  for  the  children — all  of  this, 
too,  with  the  ordinary  needle,  for  we  had  no  sewing 
machines  then.  Besides  these,  she  had  her  poultry 
yard  and  raised  chickens,  and  sometimes  turkeys. 
Did  I  help  her,  do  you  ask?  Yes,  in  some  of  this 
1  could  assist,  but  even  then  she  led  the  way. 

But,  withal,  she  was  a  preacher's  wife.  Not 
every  one,  however,  knows  just  what  it  is  to  be  a 
country  preacher's  wife.  For  days  and  nights  at  a 
time  the  responsibility  of  the  home  rests  upon  her, 
while  he  is  absent  in  meetings.  In  the  present  case 
I  am  very  sure  she  was  often  weary,  but  never 
flinched.  Much  of  the  time  during  the  period  of 
young  children  in  our  home,  she  was  alone  through 
the  day,  save  with  them,  and  at  night  would  lodge 
at  a  near-neighbor's  for  protection.  Some  may  ask, 
could  you  not  have  done  better  than  this?  That  is 
an  open  question.  I  sometimes  now  think,  as  I 
retrospect  my  life,  that  I  should  have  done  better, 
but  we  had  poor  facilities.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  we  would  do  under  certain  conditions,  until 
we  come  face  to  face  with  said  conditions.  It  is  a 
question  of  duty,  not  of  pleasure.     I  am  now  fully 
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in  the  belief  that  I  should  have  provided  differently 
for  my  family  when  absent,  at  times,  than  I  did ;  or 
else  remained  at  home.  At  the  time,  however,  I  felt 
that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could.  The  old  adage 
fits  in  just  here,  which  is,  "Our  hindTsights  are  bet- 
ter than  our  fore-sights."  This  is  true.  Many  wives 
of  preachers  have  made  great  sacrifices,  greater,  by 
far,  than  they  ought  to  have  been  required  to  make. 
I  speak  advisedly,  from  actual  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Whatever  of  praise  is  due  me  for  what  may 
have  been  accomplished  by  my  ministry  of  fifty 
years,  I  can  truthfully,  and  do,  cheerfully  say,  that 
my  wife  richly  deserves  to  equally  share  with  me 
in  that,  praise ;  in  fact,  the  larger  half  is  her  due.  Do 
I  speak  foolishly?  Nay,  nay;  what  I  have  said  is 
truth  unalloyed.  I  want  no  praise  for  anything  I 
mav  have  done,  unless  my  wife  can  be  allotted  a 
share  in  said  praise,  for  our  lives  are  one.  What  I 
have  done  in  righteousness,  she  has  enabled  me  to 
do.  She  was  given  me  of  the  Lord  as  "a  helpmeet," 
which  means  "suitable  helper."  There  is  much 
loneliness  in  the  life  of  a  country  preacher's  wife. 
I  have  said  it.  Compare,  will  you,  the  lives  of  the 
two.  The  husband  is  from  home,  in  a  protracted 
meeting,  perhaps.  He  mingles  in  the  social  life  of 
the  people  day  by  day.  Every  new  development  in 
the  meeting  keeps  him  interested.  The  accession 
of  every  new  convert  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  him. 
New  scenes  greet  his  eyes  almost  daily.  He  lacks 
not  for  what  will  interest  him.    The  wife — where  is 
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she?  At  home  superintending  the  daily  routine  of 
business ;  her  heart  full  of  care  and  anxiety.  Anxi- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  the  little  ones  under  her  care. 
Yes,  anxious  as  only  a  mother  can  be.  She  knows 
not  when  the  absent  husband  will  be  home.  She  is 
lonely,  lonely,  lonely.  From  the  human  standpoint, 
what  do  you  get  from  comparison  of  these  two  lives? 
Tell  me,  does  not  the  wife  deserve  a  full  share  of 
credit  due  for  success  in  the  husband's  life-work? 
Would  you,  if  you  could,  rob  her  of  the  well-earned 
honors,  richly  her  due? 

If  my  wife  ever  neglected  a  single  detail  in  her 
care  for  the  home  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
such  neglect  never  became  visible  to  his  eye. 

An  Incident. 

In  1869  our  home  was  near  Wright  City.  The 
railroad  ran  through  the  premises.  In  September 
we  had  a  long  dry  spell  of  weather  and  the  grass 
dried  up  until  it  would  burn  like  tinder.  Sparks 
from  a  passing  engine  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass.  A 
meadow  intervened  between  the  railroad  and  our 
house.  Across  this  space  the  fire  swept.  Our  house 
and  premises  were  in  imminent  danger.  I  was  absent 
from  home.  My  wife  stood  her  ground,  fighting 
the  flames  to  save  our  home.  Children  from  the 
school  near  by  came  to  her  aid.  All  fought  the  fire 
with  sticks,  boards,  and  buckets  of  water  from  the 
cistern,  and  the  fire  was  checked  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  house.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  but  the 
home  was  saved.    Only  the  dry  meadow  grass,  one 
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or  two  hay  stacks,  and  considerable  fencing  were 
burned. 

For  very  many  years  Sarah  Jane  Duncan  has 
been  a  close  daily  reader  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Her  Bible  is  well  worn.  Her  familiarity  with  it  is 
much  above  the  average  woman,  especially  of  those 
who  have  diligently  devoted  themselves  to  the  rou- 
tine of  home-life,  and  the  care  and  training  of  her 
children.  Many  details  might  yet  be  written  of  her. 
In  motherhood  she  filled  her  mission  well,  and 
richly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  her,  drawn  by  Solomon,  the  wise  man :  "The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her." 
(Proverbs  31:11).  And  for  the  full  picture,  read 
Proverbs  31 :  10-31. 

As  a  mother,  she  imparted  natural  life  to  eight 
children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  were 
given  to  us  of  the  Lord  in  the  following  chronologi- 
cal order: 

1.  Thomas  Thornton  Duncan,  who  was  born 
June  27,  1855,  in  Lincoln  County,  Mo.,  and  died  two 
days  later,  although  he  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  child, 
and  without  the  visible  presence  of  disease.  We 
buried  his  little  body  in  the  "Old  Home"  cemetery. 
He  would  have  been  now  a  man  almost  53  years  old. 
years  old. 

2.  Henry  Kinnaird  Duncan  was  born  October 
19,  1856,  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri.  Though  per- 
fect in  form,  he  seemed  feeble  from  his  birth,  and 
November  17,  1856,  he  died — a  month  old,  lacking 
two  days.    We  gave  this  child  the  maiden  name  of 
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my  wife's  mother — Henry — and  that  of  my  mother 
— Kinnaird.  We  buried  him  by  his  little  brother  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill  at  the  ''Old  Home." 

3.  Annie  Bell  Duncan,  our  third,  was  born 
June  12,  1858,  at  our  home,  which  we  first  builded, 
Lincoln  County,  where  she  spent  her  childhood,  and 
went  thence  with  us  to  Warren  County,  where  she 
spent  her  girlhood,  thence  with  us  to  New  Hartford, 
Pike  County,  where,  February  18,  1875,  sne  became 
the  wife  of  Forest  L.  Reid.  To  them  were  born 
three  children,  as  follows:  Sadie  Poorest,  Leslie  Dun- 
can, and  Raymond — all  living  (1908).  She  was  a 
dutiful  and  amiable  child.  We  did  but  little  whip- 
ping in  our  home. 

She  was  converted,  baptized,  and  united  with 
Indian  Creek  Baptist  Church  during  a  revival,  in 
1874,  when  16  years  old.  She  ''kept  the  faith" 
till  death.  Ten  years  before  the  date  last  named  she 
had  scarlet  fever,  which,  I  have  ever  thought,  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  final  illness — consumption — 
from  which  she  died  at  Montgomery,  April  2,  1895; 
and  now  sleeps  in  the  City  Cemetery. 

Her  eldest  child,  Sadie  Forest  Reid,  born  No- 
vember 4,  1875,  was  married  to  Samuel  L.  Jennings, 
October  2,  1895.  They  now  (1908)  have  two  child- 
ren : 

(1.)  Duncan  Reid  Jennings,  born  November 
12,  1896,  at  Montgomery;  and, 

(2.)  Annie  Ruth  Jennings,  born  September  4, 
1905,  at  Montgomery. 

2.     Their  second  child,  Leslie  Duncan  Reid,  was 
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born  March  16,  1880,  and  married  Mabell  Grace 
Rodgers  April  5,  1903.  They  live  at  Montgomery. 
He  is  a  barber  by  trade. 

3.  Their  third  child,  Raymond  Reid,  was  born 
at  our  home,  Montgomery,  March  28,  1890,  and  re- 
cently passed  his  eighteenth  mile-post. 

4.  Our  fourth  child  was  born  June  17,  1861,  in 
Lincoln  County.  Her  name  was  Nellie  Grey  Dun- 
can. When  but  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years 
old  she  was  stricken  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
after  sixteen  days'  hard  struggle  with  the  malig- 
nant monster,  she  died  on  February  6,  1864,  in 
Warren  County,  and  we  buried  her  on  Mount  Aairy. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  other  children,  to  say 
that  Nellie  was  the  most  womanly  child  I  ever 
knew. 

5.  Malcolm  Henry  Duncan,  our  fifth,  was  born 
in  Warren  County,  August  12,  1863.  When  less 
than  six  months  old,  he  had  scarlet  fever,  which, 
evidently,  paved  the  way  for  his  fatal  sickness — the 
flux — from  which  he  died  September  11,  1864.  He 
was  a  stout,  hearty  child,  but  could  not  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  those  terrible  diseases,  at  so  young 
an  age. 

6.  Carey  Perkins  Duncan,  our  sixth,  is  a  native 
of  Warren  County,  born  November  16,  1865.  In  due 
time  he  became  a  man.  He  was  educated  partly  in  the 
public  schools.  During  his  vacations  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade.  He  spent  a  year  in  McCune  Col- 
lege, two  years  at  William  Jewell  College,  and  one 
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year  in  Commercial  College  at  St.  Louis.  Being 
without  capital,  he  had  a  hard  and  long  struggle  for 
a  start  in  business,  but  he  persevered.  He  com- 
menced at  the  bottom  and  worked  up  in  the  lumber 
business,  and  is  yet  in  it,  being  now  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  big  mills  of  the  "Louisiana  Long  Leaf 
Lumber  Company,"  located  at  Victoria,  La.  Al- 
though he  had  a  good  collegiate,  and  a  fine  business 
education,  he  was  compelled  to  work  for  years  as  a 
"helper"  in  retail  yards,  while  looking  for  a  better 
opening  and  wages.    But  he  held  on,  and  succeeded. 

On  June  27,  1894,  he  married  Miss  Winnie 
Houx  of  Marshall,  Missouri.  While  in  the  employ 
of  the  "Clark  and  Bates  Lumber  Company,"  of  Kan- 
sas City,  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Cavalry 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  in  the  fall  succeeding 
his  marriage.  He  now  (1908)  resides  at  Victoria, 
Louisiana. 

7.  Sue  Carr  Duncan,  our  seventh,  was  born 
near  Wright  City,  Warren  County,  April  21,  1869, 
and  moved  with  us  to  New  Hartford  when  a  child, 
thence,  three  and  a  half  years  later,  to  Montgomery, 
where  she  grew  up.  She  went  to  the  public  school 
until  in  her  'teens,  then  to  McCune  College,  where 
she  was  converted  and  joined  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Louisiana.  After  this  she  was  for  one  or 
more  years  at  Hardin  College,  and  then  Stephen's 
College  three  or  four  years,  and  graduated  in  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  She  devoted  seven  or  more 
years  to  music,  including,  in  the  course,  thorough 
bass,  the   history  of  music,  and  the  pipe  organ.   She 
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then  taught  music  one  year  in  Southwest  Baptist 
College  at  Bolivar,  Mo. ;  also  one  year  at  Ewing 
College,  Illinois.  After  this  she  taught  private 
classes  at  home  for  several  vears. 

On  December  16,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
C.  G.  Copeland,  an  honorable  gentleman  and  railway 
conductor,  then  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  a 
few  months  later  they  returned  to  Missouri.  They 
live  now  (1908)  at  Fresno,  Cal. 

8.  Mollie  Yeaman  Duncan,  our  eighth  and  last, 
was  born  the  day  I  was  40  years  old,  April  27,  1872, 
in  our  home  near  Wright  City.  At  the  age  of  three 
weeks,  she  took  the  whooping  cough,  and  for  six 
or  more  weeks  she  lingered,  seemingly,  near  to 
death.  Finally  she  recovered,  but  was  almost  a 
complete  wreck.  Before  regaining  a  normal  state  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  while  yet  a  child  in  her  cradle, 
she  came  near  dying  with  pneumonia.  She  never 
became  strong,  and,  when  passing  the  critical  period, 
she  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  disease — diabetes — 
and  from  it  died  March  19,  1886,  at  Montgomery, 
just  before  reaching  14  years  of  age ;  and  now 
sleeps  in  the  City  Cemetery. 

Observations. 

The  coming  to  us  of  each  one  of  our  eight  chil- 
dren was  a  source  of  joy  to  the  parents,  and  made 
blighter  the  sunshine  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
home.  Each  one  was  a"  new  tie  binding  our  hearts 
into  one.  Each  one  was  a  bright  shining  star  that 
shed  light  on  life's  pathway.     True,  indeed,  two  of 
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these  stars  did  shine  only  for  a  very  brief  period, 
and  then  ceased  to  shine  on  earth,  yet  their  pres- 
ence in  our  home  had  been  a  reality,  and  their  mem- 
ory is  sweet  to  this  day.  The  other  four  of  these 
stars  remained  longer  in  our  home  to  bring  light 
into  our  lives,  but  they  also  ceased  to  shine  on  this 
terrestrial  sphere.  It  was  the  Lord's  will,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  we  could  say  to  Him :  "Thy 
will  be  done." 

So  it  may  be  seen,  that,  of  our  eight  children, 
six  have  gone  to  heaven  and  now  dwell  in  the  "Land 
that  is  fairer  than  day."  The  other  two  still  live  in 
the  flesh,  with  heart  and  hand  open  to  comfort  and 
help  the  father  and  mother  in  old  age.  Never  par- 
ents had  better  children  than  we,  and  none  ever 
better  loved  by  children.  Pardon  me,  I  am  not 
boasting,  but  more  yet  must  be  said. 

Of  our  eight  children,  not  one  ever  did  anything 
that  made  a  stain  upon,  or  brought  reproach  to  our 
family  or  our  home.  This  is  gratifying  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express,  and  for  this  reason  I 
speak  of  it  here.  I  would  disdain  to  boast  of  such 
a  matter.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  to  bring  joy  to 
our  hearts  and  to  make  us  profoundly  thankful  to 
God  who  gave  us  our  offspring. 

As  a  memorial  to  our  third  child,  it  should  be 
related  of  her,  to  her  praise,  that  she  was  the  in- 
strument of  reclaiming  one  human  being  from  a 
weakness  and  a  habit  which  threatened  his  life  with 
wreck  and  ruin ;  and  also  that  she  communicated 
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life  to  three  others,  before  she  gave  up  the  mortal 
for  the  immortal  life. 

The  mother  of  these  children  richly  deserves 
the  highest  honor  and  praise,  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  exerted  her  influence  in  moulding  their 
character  and  lives.  This  influence  was  like  the 
gentle  but  resistlss  flow  of  a  stream,  or  the  silent 
passing  of  an  evening  zephyr. 

The  presence  and  influence  of  these  children  in 
our  home  were  a  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  my 
life.  They  helped  me !  They  helped  us  all !  Their 
lives  are  interwoven  with,  and  inseparable  from  my 
life  story.  Whatever  I  may  have  been,  or  may  have 
done,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their  presence 
in  our  home,  and  influence  on  my  life. 

The  home  coming,  once  a  year  usually,  of  the 
two  children  now  living,  is  an  event.  It  is  like  an 
Oasis  by  the  wayside  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life's 
afternoon.  It  cheers  and  strengthens  us.  It  is  a 
picture  of  former  days,  and  we  look  for  it  with 
longing  anxious  hearts. 

Six  in  heaven  beckoning  to  us,  and  two  on  earth 
to  comfort  and  bless  us,  is  a  picture  of  our  present 
home  life.  We  are  just  waiting  on  the  border  line 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  ready,  as  we  hope,  for  either 
side  of  the  line,  as  the  Lord,  in  His  immeasurable 
goodness,  may  direct.  "To  Him  be  the  glory,  now 
and  evermore." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

New  Florence  Church — New  Hope — How  to  Rebuke,  an 
Incident — Intolerance — Elements  of  Logic,  Hedge. 
Rules  for  Debatants — Church  Intolerance — Reproof 
from  the  Pulpit. 


I 


N  THIS  connection  I  wish  to  note  a  few  things 
overlooked  in  preceding  chapters. 

Pastorate  at  New  Florence. 


On  the  day  of  its  organization  in  1898  I  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  New  Florence,  and 
so  continued  until  1903  or  1904.  A  small  body  at 
the  beginning,  and  so  remains  to  this  day  (1907).  It 
is  overshadowed  by  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
congregations.  I  was  not  in  vigorous  health  at  the 
time,  and  from  the  start,  I  had  no  thought  of  doing 
more  than  to  keep  them  going,  and,  while  training 
them  in  their  new  relation,  to  sow  the  good  seed  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  lord  in  the  New  Florence  com- 
munity. This  I  tried  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  opportunity. 

From  the  Baptist  standpoint,  New  Florence  is 
reallv  a  missionarv  field,  and  never  has  received  the 
encouragement  and  aid  she  absolutely  needed.    In 
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our  beneficence  we  passed  this  feeble,  struggling 
church  by,  for  less  needy  fields.  This  is  true  to  the 
letter.  But  when  the  time  came  I  simply  had  to 
discontinue  my  work  at  New  Florence.  It  still 
exists  (1908),  but  has  no  preaching;  and  if  it  must 
finally  disband,  I  shall  not  censure  myself  in  the 
least  for  its  failure. 

New  Hope  is  a  small  mission  church,  four  and 
a  half  miles  northwest  of  Montgomery  City.  They 
called  me  as  pastor  the  year  the  church  was  organ- 
ized, in  1901  ;  and  I  served  them  one  year  and  quit. 
For  me  it  was  an  undesirable  field  of  labor.  They 
have  a  house  valued  at  $800,  and  reported  thirty- 
six  members  in  the  year  1907,  and  had  for  their 
Pastor  E.  S.  Gibbs,  of  Mexico. 

How  to  Rebuke. 

While  living  at  Troy  in  1852,  in  my  zeal  for  the 
right,  as  I  thought,  I  one  day  rebuked  a  man,  con- 
siderably my  senior,  for  hunting  on  Sunday.  Al- 
though I  meant  it  for  good,  by  so  doing  I  got  his 
ill  will,  and  never  after,  so  far  as  I  knew,  regained 
his  confidence.  I  was  shut  off  from  approaching 
him  on  any  subject  whatever.  Thus  with  him  I 
was  crippled.  My  reproof  was  administered  in  the 
presence  of  his  family  and  kindred;  and,  possibly, 
with  an  air  of  intolerance.  Herein  was  my  blunder, 
as  I  now  view  it.  I  freely  confess  it.  From  a  long 
observation,  I  am  confident  of  this  one  thing,  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  rightly  administer  a 
rebuke.  To  do  so,  one  must  himself  be  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  receive  a  rebuke.    The  exhortation  of  the 
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Apostle  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  fits  the  case.  He 
says:  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted"    (Letter  to  the  Galatians  6:1). 

Intolerance  should  have  no  seat  in  the  human 
heart.  Nor  will  it  have,  so  long  as  men  follow  the 
divine  guide. 

Levi  Hedge,  LL.D.,  author  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  Harvard,  in  his  "Elements  of  Logic,"  says: 
"From  the  limited  extent  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  the  same  sub- 
jects may  be  contemplated  by  different  minds,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  a  diversity  of  opinions  must 
be  entertained  on  many  subjects  of  speculation; 
.  .  .  hence  arise  controversies  and  disputes."*  In 
the  same  work  Dr.  Hedge  gives  seven  rules  or 
canons  of  controversy.  Rule  2  is  exceedingly  val- 
uable and  surely  deserves  recognition  by  every  one. 
It  follows:  The  parties  should  mutually  consider 
each  other,  as  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
lespect  to  the  subject  in  debate.  Each  should  regard 
the  other  as  possessing  equal  talents,  knowledge, 
and  desire  for  truth,  with  himself;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  he  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
his  adversary  in  the  right. "f 

Had  I  observed  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  fore- 
going rule,  I  now  feel  confident  that  I  would  not 
have  gotten  the  ill  will  of  my  friend  in  1852.  We 
shall  do  well  to  hear  what  Paul  has  further  to  say : 


^Hedge's  Logic,  p.  157. 
fHedge's  Logic,  p.   160. 
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"Reprove,   rebuke,   exhort   with   all    long   suffering 
and  doctrine."  2  Timothy  4:2. 

A  man  may  be  positive  and  firm,  and  yet  not 
intolerant.  Intolerance  is  the  mother  of  persecution. 
The  world  is  just  now  ablaze  with  intolerance.  The 
next  step  is  persecution.  Did  churches  ever  perse- 
cute? Churches  so-called  did.  But  they  were  in- 
tolerant first.  Reader,  study  this  question,  by  all 
means.  It  is  vital.  Intolerance  is  a  danger  signal. 
Note  the  words. 

I  have  known  churches,  when  dealing  with 
men  accused  of  wrongdoing  or  error,  to  show  an 
arbitrary  and  intolerant  spirit ;  and  fail  of  the  end 
sought,  because,  forsooth,  they  were  too  exacting. 
They  did  not  seek  to  "restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness.''  Perchance  we  might  call  them 
dogmatic,  and  not  miss  the  mark. 

Here  is  a  case  which  will  partially  illustrate  my 
meaning.  When  writing  the  "History  of  Missouri 
Baptists"  I  had  in  my  possession  the  book  of  records 
of  a  Central  Missouri  Baptist  Church — called  the 
Big  Bottom — organized  in  1818,  while  Missouri 
was  yet  a  territory.  From  said  record  book  I  learned 
of  the  following  case  of  church  discipline.  Report 
said  that  one  of  the  members  had  been  "playing 
thimble."  Said  member  was  cited  to  trial.  This 
record  follows  :  At  the  July  meeting  in  1829,  "Sister 
Sarah  Fisher  appeared  before  the  church  and  gave 
full  satisfaction  for  the  report  against  her  for  'play- 
ing thimble.'  "*  Playing  "thimble"  was  no  more 
than  a  simple,  inoffensive,  social  amusement.     The 


*Missouri  Baptists,  p.  481. 
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procedure  of  the  church  savors  of  a  spirit  of  intol- 
erance, itself  a  real  offense,  whereas  the  act  against 
which  it  was  directed  was  an  inoffensive  thing. 

In  the  matter  of  rebuking  persons  for  miscon- 
duct in  a  public  congregation,  I  have  been  an  ob- 
server for  many  years.  My  verdict  now  is  this : 
Few  preachers  can  reprove,  successfully,  from  the 
pulpit,  persons  for  real  or  imaginary  disorder.  I 
have  often  failed  myself  in  this  line  of  work.  Perhaps 
oftener  than  others.  A  man  under  the  excitement 
of  address  is  apt  to  overdo  the  matter,  when  stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  to  reprove  the 
thoughtless  in  the  assembly,  when  they,  by  mis- 
conduct, interrupt  both  him  and  his  hearers.  I  final- 
ly found  it  so  difficult  to  successfully  reprove  from 
the  pulpit,  that  before  I  was  in  the  ministry  twenty- 
five  years  I  almost  abandoned  the  practice. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  not  written  to 
justify  disorder  in  the  house  of  God.  Far  be  it. 
The  highest  censure  is  rightly  due  man  or  woman 
who  wilfully  interrupts  an  orderly  assembly  of  peo- 
ple, and  most  especially  a  religious  assembly  at  wor- 
ship. 

Thirty  to  fifty  years  ago  I  was  familiar  with 
communities — which  I  could  now  name — where  it 
was,  at  times,  almost  impossible  to  have  preaching 
services  in  comfort,  because  of  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
giddy  youngsters  in  the  congregation.  But  that 
condition  of  things  has  been  relegated  to  the  past. 
We  have  now  a  higher  type  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement existing  than  we  had  many  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  "DEAD-LINE." 

The  "Dead-line,"  is  it  a  Joke? — How  the  Other  Side  Looks 
— Like  an  Impostor — The  Better  Way — The  Super- 
ficial Element — Paul's  Note  of  Warning — Humani- 
tarianism  of  the  "Government" — Beneficiaries. 

IN  THE  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  ministry,  I 
was  almost  a  total  stranger  to  the  term,  "dead- 
line," and,  I  may  as  well  confess,  for  a  number  of  my 
first  years'  acquaintance  with  these  words,  I  was 
much  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke.  The 
dead-line!  "The  dead-line  of  fifty,"  or,  as  some  put 
it,  "the  dead-line  of  sixty,"  ought,  in  all  candor,  to 
be  treated  as  worse  than  a  joke;  it  is  an  intruder  and 
richly  merits  the  contempt  of  honesty,  not  to  men- 
tion Christianity. 

But  I  had  scarcely  passed  my  three  score  years, 
and  had  hardly  reached  my  fortieth  year  of  minis- 
terial life,  before  I  began  to  actually  fear  that  I 
might,  after  all,  be  politely  invited  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  dead-line,  and  see  it  for  myself;  and,  possibly, 
to  hear  a  modest  suggestion  that  I  would  better 
cross  over  and  see  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  I  did,  ultimately  and  actually  see  the  dead- 
line, and  it  looked  to  me  very  much  like  an  imposter. 
The  term  "dead-line"  sounds  cold  and  hard,  and, 
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as  I  view  it,  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Christian 
code.  It  is  unworthy  a  place  therein.  When  applied 
to  the  ministry,  the  term  means  that  such  and  such 
an  one  has  outlived  his  day  of  usefulness.  He  is 
too  old  to  be  of  value  in  the  ministry.  And  this  dec- 
laration comes,  not  infrequently,  in  cases  where 
men  are  capable  of  rendering  the  best  service  of 
their  lives.  It  comes  when  men  are  ripest  and  rich- 
est in  experience  and  knowledge,  and  able  to  fill  the 
office  and  exercise  the  ministerial  function,  with 
far  greater  efficiency  than  ever  before.  I  have 
known  men  of  mature  judgment,  pious,  consecrated, 
"full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  and  well  able 
to  do  the  best  preaching  of  their  ministerial  career, 
forced  to  cross  the  dead-line  to  give  place  in  the 
pulpit  to  a  mere  novice.  Such  a  thing  seems  really 
strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.     Why  is  it  so? 

Who  will  venture  an  answer?  Can  it  be  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  element  has  lapsed  into 
what  might  be  called  a  superficial  condition,  and 
hence  seek  men  as  teachers  who  do  only  a  super- 
ficial work?  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  churches 
have  fallen  away  from  the  gospel  of  our  fathers ;  and 
are  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
said? — "A  period  will  come  when  they  will  not  en- 
dure the  healthful  teachings,  but  having  itching 
ears  will  for  themselves  heap  up  teachers  according 
to  their  own  desires ;  and  they  will  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth."  2  Timothy  4:3,  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 

Is  it  not  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  we 
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have  reached  a  period  in  history  just  such  as  Paul 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  so  vividly  described, 
only  a  short  time  before  he  suffered  martyrdom? 
If  so,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  call  a  halt,  and  seek 
to  rebuild  the  waste  places  made  by  our  foolish 
practice  of  shutting  our  pulpit  doors  against  the 
men  who,  by  long  experience  and  diligent  study, 
are  so  well  able  to  "teach  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly"?  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that,  in 
this  age  (the  year  of  our  Lord  1907)  many  of  our 
churches  are  actually  starving  for  want  of  spiritual 
food.  No  other  words  would  express  my  present 
convictions.  It  is  an  age  of  craze  for  large  churches 
— for  numbers,  numbers,  numbers!  Some  call  it 
"winning  souls."  "Training  souls"  seems  to  have 
been  almost  eliminated  from  the  Commission  to  the 
churches.  In  the  rush  under  modern  methods,  the 
churches  seem  to  be  filling  up  with  superficial  con- 
verts, who  demand  a  new  administration,  to  accom- 
plish which  they  dead-line  the  men  of  experience, 
and  fill  their  places  with  men  often  lacking  in  ex- 
perience, who  pander  to  the  spirit  and  wishes  of 
those  who  employ  them. 

The  better  way :  There  is  a  better  way.  It 
would  be  well  to  seek  this  better  way,  and  then  to 
walk  in  it.  Otherwise  trouble  menaces  the  best  of 
all  enterprizes.  Let  us  diligently  seek  to  find  out 
this  better  way. 

Men  do  reach  an  age  when  they  are  unable  to 
do  effective  ministerial  service ;  especially  where 
great  labor  is  required.     What  should  be  done  in 
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such  cases?  Send  them  across  the  dead-line?  No, 
not  that!  Put  them  on  the  shelf?  No,  not  that! 
Then,  what?  Just  this.  Put  such  men  on  a  retired 
list.  Do  not  kill  them ;  for  some,  of  such  men,  there 
are  places  in  which  they  may  be  useful  still ;  places 
where  the  work  is  less  toilsome,  and  where  they  may 
do  much  valuable  service  so  long  as  they  keep  in 
health.  Few  men  get  too  old  for  service  as  long  as 
thev  have  health. 

J 

But,  furthermore,  when  a  preacher  may  be  just- 
ly put  on  the  retired  list,  either  from  partial  or  total 
disability,  by  all  means  provide  for  such.  This  is 
the  Christian  act.  Nothing  else  is.  Such  as  may  be 
able  to  do  light  work  for  a  time,  help  them  to  find 
it.  If  totally  unable  for  service,  see  that  they  are 
made  comfortable  and  kept  so,  by  the  aid  of  a  bene- 
ficiary fund  or  otherwise.  Should  we  not  treat  our 
retired  servants,  soldiers  or  employes,  as  humanely 
as  the  Civil  Government,  which,  at  a  certain  age  of 
a  certain  class  of  its  men,  retires  them,  but  holds 
such  as  beneficiaries  to  the  end  of  life? 

Even  the  common  soldier — not  to  say  officers — 
when  from  age  or  accident,  he  becomes  unable  for 
self-support,  is  cared  for  by  the  government  he 
served.  This  is  done  for  humanitarian  reasons.  On 
what  ground  can  the  churches  of  Christ,  the  con- 
servators of  a  higher  life,  fail  to  provide  for  the 
men  whom  they  have  retired  from  active  service? 
The  men  who  have  toiled  hard  and  sacraficed  much, 
yea,  and  have  given  their  lives,  virtually,  to  build  up 
the  churches;  men,  too  few  of  whom,  during  the 
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active  and  vigorous  period  of  their  lives,  received 
salaries  from  which  to  lay  by  no  more  than  enough 
money  to  pay  for  their  burial ;  and  not  a  few  not 
even  that  much. 

Am  I  not  right  both  in  my  premises  and  in  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  foregoing  question?  I  con- 
fidently believe  I  am.  Then  may  our  Lord  speed 
the  day  when  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  dead- 
line of  fifty  or  sixty,  or  any  other  age,  and  when 
all  shall  seek  the  better  way  to  meet  this  grave 
question. 

Observations. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
chapter  will,  as  I  view  it,  justify  a  second  reading 
of  what  is  written.  'Truth  is  mighty  and  must  pre- 
vail." Call  it  an  axiom ;  that  is,  self-evident  and 
worthy.  You  can  have  no  higher  goal  than  to  be- 
come a  truth-seeker! 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  as  a  rule,  man's 
earthly  mission  is  unfinished  as  long  as  he  has  an 
earthly  existence.  The  Lord  will  take  His  servant 
home  to  glory,  when  his  work  is  finished  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

YOUNG  PREACHERS   VS.  OLD   PREACHERS. 

When  I  was  a  Young  Preacher — Xo  War  Against  the  Old. 
The  Lord's  Anointed — "History  Repeats  Itself." 
Testimony  of  Robinson  and  Mosheim — The  Alexan- 
drian School — Academics — Xew  Rule  of  Interpreta- 
tion— Loss  of  Freedom — Masters  and  Tyrants  of  the 
People — The   Culmination.   Popery. 

THIS  may  seem  a  strange  topic  to  some;  but  it 
is  not  a  strange  one,  nor  is  it  a  new  one. 
Fifty  years  ago,  in  my  very  early  ministry,  the 
churches  were  divided  as  to  the  question  of  which 
to  have  an  elderly  man,  or  a  young  man,  as  pastor. 
I  think  nearly  equally  divided ;  however,  by  de- 
grees, the  number  preferring  the  older  men  de- 
creased, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  number  prefer- 
ring younger  men  increased.  This  condition  of 
things  continued  until  a  period  was  reached  when 
the  great  mass  of  churches  turned  the  old  men  down 
to  make  room  for  the  younger  men. 

When  I  was  a  young  preacher  there  were  not 
then  many  young  preachers  in  the  state.  Now  that 
I  am  old  there  are  not  many  old  preachers  in  Mis- 
souri in  the  active  ministry.  These  facts  have  often 
caused  me  to  wonder.  Is  any  one  deserving  blame 
for  this  condition  of  things?    If  so,  who?   Some  say 
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the  preachers  are  themselves,  to  blame  for  it ;  and 
again  others  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  churches.  For 
my  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  churches  are 
more  to  be  censured  than  the  ministry.  The  follow- 
ing are  my  reasons  for  so  thinking:  Ministerial 
changes  are  very  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  a  new 
element  in  the  membership  of  our  churches.  The 
new  membership  demands  a  new  ministry  in  the 
pulpit.  This,  of  course,  makes  necessary  the  dis- 
placement of  the  old.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
now  to  be  "the  young  preacher  versus  the  old 
preacher."     But  it  was  not  always  so. 

I  recall  this  incident:  When  I  had  been  eight 
or  ten  years  in  the  ministry,  an  elderly  preacher  and 
1  were  one  day  conversing  about  the  ministerial 
function,  when  he  said  to  me:  "You  know  we  old 
preachers  must  hold  you  young  men  down."  I  well 
remember  that,  at  the  time,  I  accepted  the  remark 
as  a  jest,  for  it  seemed  to  be  jocularly  made.  Subse- 
quent events,  however,  indicated  that  it  was  not  all 
a  joke. 

There  ought  to  be  no  war  against  the  old 
preachers,  on  the  part  of  the  young  ministers  or  the 
churches ;  for  the  young  have  no  better  friends  than 
the  old.    I  say  this  with  deliberation. 

I  wish  here  to  speak  kindly  of  some  observa- 
tions and  experiences  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
my  ministry.  I  have  spoken  of  the  younger  element 
in  the  churches,  and  their  seeming  anxiety  often  for 
a  change  in  pastors.  They  are  certainly  much  more 
given  to  such  things  than  the  older  element.     The 
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old  members  have  often,  with  reluctance,  given  up 
their  old  and  tried  pastors,  but  have,  as  often,  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  younger 
members,  though  they  were  a  minority.  It  happens 
in  this  way :  The  day  for  the  annual  call  comes 
around.  The  vote  is  taken.  The  old  pastor  gets 
two-thirds  of  the  votes ;  the  new  and  young  man 
gets  one-third.  It  soon  becomes  manifest  that  the 
one-third  will  not  quietly  acquiesce.  The  old  pas- 
tor, of  course,  declines.  At  the  next  meeting,  per- 
haps, another  election  is  held  after  a  month's  can- 
vassing. Two-thirds  now  vote  for  the  new  man, 
and  one-third  for  the  old  man.  The  new  man  ac- 
cepts. Why?  Because  it  was  plain  that  the  one- 
third  this  time — a  minority — were  from  those  who, 
on  the  former  occasion,  composed  the  majority, 
and,  though  in  the  minority,  now  accept  the  act 
of  the  majority  as  the  will  of  the  church.  Had  the 
minority,  on  the  former  occasion,  acquiesced  in  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  majority,  the  old  pastor 
would  not  have  been  displaced.  The  case  is  not  an 
imaginary  one.  I  was  an  eye-witness ;  and  have 
related  the  facts  to  show  how  a  church  may  be,  and 
not  a  few  are,  under  the  dominion  of  a  minority, 
and  it  is  often  composed  of  the  inexperienced  and 
younger  members  of  the  body. 

At  this  condition  of  things,  consequent  upon  the 
treatment  of  our  older  preachers,  most  assuredly 
the  Lord  is  greatly  displeased,  and  He  will,  some 
day,  show  His  displeasure  to  those  who  justly  fall 
under  censure.    Such  should  read  I  Chron.  16:21-22: 
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"The  Lord  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong:  Yea, 
he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying,  Touch  not 
mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  An- 
other case  may  be  referred  to.  It  is  that  of  the 
Lord's  prophet,  Elisha.  Please  call  it  to  mind. 
Elisha  was  going  up  to  Bethel,  and  as  he  went,  little 
children  came  out  of  the  city  and  mocked  him,  say- 
ing, "Go  up,  thou  bald  head,  go  up,  thou  bald  head." 
Turn  to  and  read  the  passage  and  see  the  judgment 
that  immediately  fell  on  these  young  mockers.  (See 
2  Kings  2 123-24.)  And  the  next  time  the  devil 
tempts  you  to  mock  or  evil  treat  one  of  God's  proph- 
ets or  ministers,  then  watch  for  the  she  bears,  or 
some  form  of  the  Lord's  chastisement. 

Again,  read  Rom.  14:4:  "Who  art  thou  that 
judgeth  another  man's  servant?  To  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up : 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand." 

I  thought  of  some  of  these  Scriptures  a  few 
years  ago ,  when  some  over-zealous  people  abused 
and  mocked  me,  because  I  refused  to  co-operate 
with  them,  in  some  of  their  fanaticism  on  the  pro- 
hibition question.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  this 
discussion  a  personal  turn.  I  am  now  seeking  only 
to  ascertain  the  true  ground  of  the  apparent  or  real 
war  against  the  old  men,  and  the  craze  for  young 
men  as  teachers  and  preachers  in  the  churches ;  and 
then  to  point  out  what  will  be  the  probable  and  most 
natural  result  therefrom. 

History,  it  is  said,  repeats  itself.  This  being 
true,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  ground  to  doubt 
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it,  the  following  account  of  the  "Academy  at  Alex- 
andria" in  the  earlier  age  of  the  churches,  ought  to 
awaken  deep  interest,  if  not  great  alarm,  on  the 
part  of  every  sincere  Christian.  The  account  is  from 
Robinson's  "Ecclesiastical  Researches,"  pages  51-52. 

"Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century 
most  of  the  churches  assumed  a  new  form,  the  first 
simplicity  disappeared,  and  insensibly,  as  the  old  dis- 
ciples retired  to  their  graves,  their  children,  along  with 
new  converts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  came  forward 
and  new  modelled  the  cause.  The  first,  and  the  most 
fatal  of  all  events  to  the  primitive  religion,  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  Christian  Academy  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Christians  had  been  reproached  with  illiter- 
acy, and  this  seemed  a  plausible  method  to  get  rid  of 
the  scandal.  This  school  was  first  kept  by  Pantanus, 
whom  Clement  first  assisted  and  then  succeeded,  as 
Origen  did  him.  Each  improved  on  his  predecessor, 
and  all  together  invented  questions  about  the  Chris- 
tian religion  sufficient  to  perplex  and  puzzle  the  whole 
world From  Ammonius  Saccas  they  im- 
bibed a  chaos  of  gross  errors  called  philosophy,  be- 
cause it  was  the  production  of  idle  men Vain 

questions  about  matter  and  spirit,  the  whole  and  the 
parts,  human  souls,  demons,  and  the  first  great  cause, 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  of  events;  were  all  ap- 
plied by  these  men  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
inspired  writers  were  put  on  the  rack,  and  tortured  to 
give  answers  and  determine  points,  of  which  probably 
they  had  never  heard  the  names,  and  never  entertained 
a  thought.  Here  youth  were  bewildered  under  pre- 
tense of  being  taught — Here  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  rule  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures  was  laid  down; 
....  tutors  first  amazed  themselves  with  it,  then  dis- 
tracted the  minds  of  their  pupils.  This  rule  was,  'that 
Scripture  hath  a  double  sense,  the  one  obvious  and 
literal;  the  other  hidden  and  mysterious,  which  lay  con- 
cealed, as  it  were,  under  the  vail  of  the  outward  letter. 
The  former  they  treated  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and 
turned  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  and  application 
to  unfold  the  latter.  In  other  words,  they  were  more 
studious  to  darken  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  their  idle 
fictions,  than  to  investigate  their  true  and  natural 
sense.'* 


*"Mosheim's   Church   History,"   in    Robinson's   "Ecclesias- 
tical Researches." 
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"Some  Christians  foresaw  the  mischief  which  this 
school  would  produce,  and  remonstrated  against  it:  but 
they  soon  sank  into  neglect  and  contempt.  Time,  how- 
ever, hath  discovered  that  their  fears  were  not  ground- 
less, for  from  this  intoxicated  house  proceeded  in 
regular  train  most  of  the  evils  that  have  since  afflicted 
the  church.  Having  laid  down  a  double  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  first  principle,  all  the  rest  followed  of  course. 
The  four  Gospels  became  hard  books,  common  Chris- 
tians could  not  find  out  their  meaning,  for  that  lay  in 
the  mystical  sense:  consequently  the  aid  of  the  school 
became  necessary  to  inform  them. 

In  proportion  as  academics  taught  in  the  churches; 

Unphilisophical   and    illiterate    teachers   were 

slighted The  modest  plain  people  retired  and 

kept  at  due  distance.  Some  churches  chose  these  su- 
perior geniuses  to  teach  them  constantly,  and  called 
them  from  the  school  to  settle  amongst  them.  They 
returned  the  favor  by  introducing  mysteries,  from 
which  proceeded  first  disputes,  and  then  councils  of 
men  of  their  own  order  to  settle  them." 

The  application  of  this  long  extract  from  "Ec- 
clesiastical Researches"  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  easily 
made  by  the  candid  reader. 

History  is  a  unit  as  to  the  evil  results  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Academy  at  Alexandria.  By  de- 
grees : 

The  old  teachers  were  displaced. 

Academics,  or  young  men,  took  their  places  and 
were  installed  as  pastors  of  the  churches. 

These  new  men  ignored  the  principles  of  the 
old  pastors,  and  "The  whole  face  of  the  church  was 
changed." 

The  new  opinions  caused  much  wrangling,  and 
councils  were  called  to  settle  the  disputes.  The 
chairman  of  these  councils  was  metamorphosed  into 
an  arch  or  head  bishop,  then  into  a  metropolitan, 
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and  the  metropolitan  into  a  patriarch.  "Here,"  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  "Christians  lost  their  liberties."  These 
councils  were  at  first  composed  of  messengers  of 
the  churches  giving  advice,  but  these  messengers 
finally  became  delegates,  then  masters,  and  then 
tyrants  of  the  people. 

When  writing  of  this  period  of  church  history, 
Dr.  Mosheim  says : 

"It  is  certain  that  human  learning  and  philosophy- 
have,  in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  that  these  pretensions  have  extended 
farther  than  belongs  to  philosophy; or  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel."* 

That  is  just  what  these  academics,  by  their  vain, 
human  philosophy,  accomplished.  The  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  were  ignored  and  trampled 
under  foot.  They  rejected  the  natural  and  obvious 
sense  of  Scripture  and  followed  their  own  foolish 
philosophies.  To  effectually  do  this,  they  must 
first  supplant  the  older  religious  teachers,  the  men 
of  experience  and  Biblical  learning,  who  had  laid 
the  foundations  after  the  New  Testament  model, 
and  were  building  thereon.  When  these  new  men 
got  control  they  "new  modelled  the  cause."  The 
model  which  Christ  gave  did  not  suit  them.  They 
founded  a  new  system  of  church  law,  called  the 
episcopal  system,  which,  step  by  step,  advanced, 
and,  finally  culminated  in  the  Romish  hierarchy 
with  a  human  head  in  the  person  of  the  pope.  Such 
was  the  outcome  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  the 
so-called  Christian  Academy  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  young  ecclesiastics  sent  forth  by  it. 


introduction  to  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  p.   13. 
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Observations. 

1.  The  pope  of  Rome  is  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  head  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  the  King  of  England  is  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  these  all  are  commonly  called 
state  churches,  and  have  persecuted  Christians  for 
conscience  sake. 

2.  The  church  or  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
no  human  head !  They  do  not  dominate  the  secular 
powers,  nor  are  they  dominated  by  these  powers. 
"Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  His  church."  This 
is  the  true  church — none  other  is. 

3.  Remember  "history  repeats  itself."  Learn 
this  before  it  becomes  too  late.  It  is  unsafe  to  lav 
violent  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed  servants,  or  to 
harm  his  prophets.  He  will  repay.  Furthermore, 
it  is  extremely  wicked  to  ignore  the  model  given  us 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  church  affairs,  and  supplant  it 
by  a  human  institution. 

4.  Case  after  case  might  be  cited  from  history, 
to  confirm  and  exemplify  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  written  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

5.  As  to  old  and  young  preachers,  there  should, 
assuredly,  be  no  friction  between  them.  Both  are 
needed.  They  can  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 
Thus  was  it  in  the  apostolic  and  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. May  the  God  of  peace  be  with  all  them  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
LONG  AND  SHORT  PASTORATES. 

The  Pastoral  Tie — The  Annual  Call — Short  Pastorates  the 
Rule — Pastor  by  the  Year,  Deacons  for  Life — A  Full- 
time Pastor — Meager  Salaries — My  Time  is  Out. 
Prayer  for  Better  Conditions — The  Lord's  Promise. 
Conclusion. 

THIS  topic  opens  Up  a  subject  which  ought  to 
bring  sober,  serious  thought  to  all  our  people. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  growth  of  a  godly  life  in 
every  church.  The  pastor  of  a  church  is  supposed 
to  be  appointed  such  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  shepherd 
the  flock  (Acts  20:28).  So  it  is  really  a  very  serious 
and  important  matter  to  be  a  scriptural  pastor. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  almost  bewildered  when 
looking  at  this  subject  seriously,  especially  when 
analizing  the  many  singular  and  strange  arguments 
relative  to  the  pastoral  relation.  With  not  a  small 
number  of  people  the  tie  that  binds  pastor  and  peo- 
ple is  but  little  stronger  than  a  "rope  of  sand." 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was,  perhaps,  not  so  good  as 
now.    Nor  is  it  supposed  that  it  would  have  been. 

During  the  first  half  of  my  ministerial  life,  short 
pastorates  were  the  rule ;  long  pastorates  the  excep- 
tion.    The  "annual  call"  was  the  common  custom, 
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which  made  the  pastoral  office  quite  a  temporary 
affair,  and  was  a  source  Of  weakness  to  both  the 
pastor  and  the  church.  Almost  universally,  country 
pastorates  were  for  one-fourth  time — one  Sunday 
in  the  month — only;  and,  with  the  annual  call  pre- 
vailing, no  pastor  could  feel  settled  in  his  work. 
Commencing  work  on  a  new  call,  he  might  lay  plans 
and  have  things  moving  along  fairly  by  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Said  plans,  if  suited  to  the  field,  would 
do  some  good,  more  or  less.  But  not  infrequently 
does  it  happen  that  soon  after  getting  things  under 
way,  this  same  pastor  will  see  signs  of  discontent 
in  the  church — perhaps  they  begin  to  fall  behind  in 
his  salary — and  he  can  do  no  less  than  to  anticipate 
a  displacement  by  a  new  man  with  possibly  new 
plans  for  the  incoming  year. 

In  many  cases,  in  those  days,  a  pastoral  period 
was  no  more  than  from  one  to  two  or  three  years 
in  duration.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  In  rare  cases  I  have  known  what 
would  be  called  a  long  pastorate  in  a  country  church. 
One  such  case  comes  to  me  now.  Elder  A.  G.  Mitch- 
ell at  Ramsey  Creek  Church,  Pike  County,  Mo.,  was 
pastor  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  Even  a  two- 
or  three-year  pastoral  period  gave  a  pastor  only  a 
moderate  opportunity  for  efficient  service. 

One  of  the  very  objectionable  features  of  the 
methods  in  securing  a  pastor  in  those  times,  was  the 
annual  call.  There  are  only  two  scriptural  officers 
in  a  gospel  church,  viz.,  bishops  or  pastors,  and 
deacons.    Their  qualifications  and  duties  are  defined 
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in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  One  of  the 
strange  customs  fiftv  years  as:o  was  that  of  electing 
the  pastor  by  the  year,  while  deacons  were  elected 
indefinitely  or  for  life.  This  custom  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent  even  now.  This  makes  the  dea- 
conship  a  more  important  and  permanent  office  than 
that  of  the  pastorate ;  although  the  office  of  pastor  is 
of  much  greater  significance  than  that  of  deacon. 

The  longest  pastoral  period  of  which  I  have 
read  was  that  of  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Apostle.  History  says  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  over  eighty  years.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  Levant.  Poly- 
carp suffered  martyrdom  in  166,  A.  D.,  under  An- 
toninus.    He  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

In  all  my  ministerial  career,  my  longest  pastoral 
period  was  a  little  less  than  eight  years,  and  my 
shortest,  something  less  than  a  year;  and,  in  but 
a  single  instance  have  I  been  a  full-time  pastor, 
which  was  at  Montgomery,  Mo.,  in  1894-96.  After 
all  these  years  of  experience  and  observation,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  give  it  as  my  judgment  that  short  pas- 
torates have  been  one  among  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  the  usefulness  of  the  pastors  of  our  earlier 
Missouri  churches. 

Another  thing  which  has  greatly  crippled  pas- 
tors is  inadequate  salaries,  which  also  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  produce  pastoral 
changes  and  make  short  pastorates.  Inadequate  sal- 
aries have  been  the  bane  of  the  churches,  through 
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all  the  years  of  my  observation.  True,  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  but 
outside  of  the  cities  there  is  yet  little  ground  of 
boasting.  How  many  country  pastors,  reader,  did 
you  ever  know  to  become  rich  from  preaching?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  have  you  known  who 
lacked  for  the  real  comforts  of  life  in  old  age?  Is  it 
not  right,  if  a  pastor  has  sown  unto  the  flock  in  spir- 
itual things,  that  he  should  reap  their  carnal  things? 
Why  contribute  meagerly  to  the  salary  of  your 
spiritual  teacher?  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  such  a 
thing  should  ever  have  been  done?  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  no  other  class  of  men,  anywhere,  has 
been  required  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the 
average  gospel  preacher,  and  this,  too,  because  of 
his  meager  support  by  those  whom  he  serves. 

In  my  day,  I  have  heard  this  argument:  "Why 
do  you  expect  me  to  pay  you  for  preaching?  I  lose 
as  much  time  in  coming  to  hear  you  preach  as  you 
do  in  coming  to  preach  to  me."  What  say  you, 
reader,  to  such  an  argument?  "Is  it  from  heaven  or 
of  men." 

But  my  time  for  either  long  or  short  pastorates 
has  passed,  and  I  am  praying  that  better  conditions 
may  environ  my  successors  than  did  my  contem- 
poraries, or  predecesors.  Far  be  it,  that  I  should 
censure  any  one  for  the  adverse  conditions  which 
have  environed  my  life.  I  am  not  treating  the  ques- 
tion as  a  personal  one  at  all.  My  great  desire  is  that 
my  friends  may  be  made  better  acquainted  with  the 
road  I  have  travelled,  especially  in  my  ministerial 
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and  public  life.  The  way  has  not  been  all  smooth, 
but  some  of  it  has  been  ;  nor  have  I  lived  in  perpetual 
sunshine,  for  clouds,  at  times,  have  overspread  my 
pathway.  But  the  Lord  has  been  my  shepherd,  and 
often  have  I  tasted  the  sweetness  of  His  promise  as 
it  has  come  to  me :  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee," 
and  again:  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 
What  needed  I  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal  to  the  following  words 
on  adequate  ministerial  salaries:  "The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  (See  Luke  10:7.) 

"The  Scripture  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  while  treading  out  the  grain';  and,  'The 
workman  is  worthy  of  his  wages.'  "  I  Timoth  5  :i8. 

Once  more:  'Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the 
gospel."  I  Cor.  9:9-14. 

(The  End.) 
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